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JANUARY, 1893. 

Gbe pre-Conquest Cburcbes of IRortbumbna. 

BY CHARLES CLEMENT HODGES, ARCHITECT. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The architecture of the structures raised for religious purposes during 
the long period which elapsed between the first introduction of 
Christianity into Britain and the Norman conquest will always form a 
subject of great and absorbing interest, alike to the historian, the 
archaeologist, and the architect. Fraught as it is with a degree of 
mystery and obscurity exceeding that attached to many kindred 
investigations, there is yet enough that is certain to lead the enquirer, 
who has the patience to search all sources of information, and examine 
all the remains of masonry, to form conclusions regarding the form 
and arrangement of the churches of this period, of the correctness of 
which there can be little doubt. 

My attention was first directed to this branch of architectural 
history in reading the late Mr. Edmund Sharped excellent book 
entitled "The Seven Periods of Church Architecture. " 

The first of these periods he calls " Saxon," and gives no date for 
its beginning, but closes it with that of the Norman conquest. The 
scheme of the book is to present elevations, both external and 
internal, of the " bays " in the churches of the greater magnitude 
only. The Saxon period is, however, thus dismissed without 
illustration : 

" Inasmuch as there does not remain to us a single Exterior or 
Interior Compartment in any Cathedral or Conventual Church of 
genuine Saxon Architecture, the comparative illustration of this period 
is rendered impossible. 

"A few Piers and Arches exist indeed, in all probability, in the 
churches of Brixworth in Northamptonshire, St. Michael's at St. 
Albans, and Repton in Derbyshire ; but they differ considerably in 
their character from one another, and as widely, probably, in their 
date. We have also a few Chancel and Tower arches left which 
appear to belong to this period, as well as some singular and 
interesting Towers ; a few Doorways and Windows, and some 
considerable portions of masonry. Altogether, however, these 
remains are not such as to enable us to define, with any degree of 
certainty, the nature and character of the Main Walls of a Saxon 
Cathedral, and are therefore not available for our present purpose."* 

* " The Seven Periods of Church Architecture," p. 11. 
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2 THE PRE-CONQUEST CHURCHES OF NORTHUMBRIA. 

These significant paragraphs created a desire to learn more of a 
manner of building of which so little seemed to be known. Since 
first reading them, I have been able to visit the whole of the remains 
of the Saxon period in Northumberland and Durham, the greater 
part of those in Cumberland, Westmoreland, Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
and Lincolnshire, besides many in other counties. I propose to 
give the result of my researches and observations in a series of 
illustrated papers in the Reliquary^ describing in detail only those 
churches within the area of what was the old kingdom of Northumbria, 
and merely making incidental mention, for the sake of comparison, of 
those in the remaining parts of the country. 

I will divide the northern counties into five portions, viz. : 

Tynedale. 

Northumberland and North Durham, with the Lothians. 

The County of Durham, formerly the Bishoprick. 

The County of York. 

The Counties of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancaster. 
Having gone over these various areas and described the pre-conquest 
remains within them, seriatim, I hope to close the series with a 
general summary comparing the architectural remains with such 
historical evidences relating to them, and the period of their erection, 
as we possess. 

For the sake of geographical and chronological convenience, I have 
placed the Tynedale group first, because the remains at Hexham and 
some neighbouring places are amongst the very earliest we have, and 
because we have accounts of the church of Hexham contemporary, 
or nearly so, with the building itself, which are of a more detailed 
nature than those of any other building of this early period within the 
above-named area. 

HEXHAM. 

St. Andrettfs Church and Monastery, 

Before describing in detail the church built by St. Wilfrid at 
Hexham, a brief mention of the state of ecclesiastical architecture in 
his time in England will be useful. At that period few churches had 
been built of stone. The country was then to a large extent well 
provided with timber, and wood was more readily obtained and more 
easily wrought than stone. It was therefore the material used for 
building in most cases. This was clearly the custom of the Saxons 
both in ecclesiastical and military buildings. As far as the greater 
part of the country is concerned this was the case ; but in dealing with 
that portion of it comprising the old kingdom of Northumbria, we are 
led to adopt a considerably modified view with regard to the material 
of which many of the churches were built. Bede is an early, as well 
as a trustworthy authority, and in his "Ecclesiastical History" he 
makes frequent mention of the building of churches and monasteries. 
In speaking of Canterbury, he says that Augustine recovered there a 
church that had been built by the Roman Christians, and established 
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there a residence for himself and his successors. There can be no 
doubt that this building was of stone. At York a wooden church 
had been hastily erected on the conversion of King ^Edwine, in which 
he was baptised by St. Paulinus in 627. But he immediately after- 
wards erected a more noble basilica of stone. 

The plenitude of stone in the northern counties generally, and in 
a number of instances the close proximity of Roman towns and 
stations, full of ruins of great buildings, to the sites of many of the 
churches, led to a more frequent use of stone in the northern parts 
than in the rest of the country. 

It is therefore not improbable that in Northumbria churches had 

been built of stone before the time of St. Wilfrid, as we know they 

generally were after. At the beginning of his episcopal career St. 

Wilfrid was one of those who were the means of effecting a great and 

decided change in the ecclesiastical architecture of the period. He 

it was who introduced superior workmanship and better methods of 

construction from abroad. Having spent some of the earlier years of 

his life in France and Italy, he had become wedded to Roman views 

and doctrines, and had at the same time acquired a knowledge of a 

style of building adopted in those more favoured countries, and 

I superior to that which then existed in England. On his return to 

England, soon after his consecration as bishop in 665, he found the 

church at York in ruins. He repaired and re-roofed it, and glazed 

f the windows. He then founded monasteries at Hexham and Ripon, 

j the former in 674, the latter between that date and 678. 

| The church in Rome to which Wilfrid had become attached was 

I that of St. Andrew, and he dedicated his church at Hexham to the 

; same saint. Elaborate accounts of St. Wilfrid's church have come 

down to us. The earliest of these was written by his contemporary 

and chaplain, Eddius, who tells us that the foundations were laid 

with many chambers deep in the earth, built in a wonderful manner 

with smoothed stones ; that the church above ground had a 

multiplicity of parts, that it was supported by various columns, and 

had many porches, that the walls were ornamented and of wonderful 

length and height, and that it had long passages with many branches, 

some leading upwards and some leading downwards, communicating 

with one another by means of .winding staircases in towers. 

Prior Richard, of Hexham, writing in the twelfth century, when St. 
Wilfrid's church was still standing, says : " It was begun by making 
with great labour crypts and subterranean oratories, which had 
passages with many branches beneath the floor. The church above 
was built of stones squared, and of various sizes, and supported by 
well polished columns. It had three distinct stories or levels, which 
were carried out to an immense length and height. He also 
decorated the walls and the capitals of the; columns by which they 
were supported, and the arch of the sanctuary, with figure subjects 
and statues, and many carved decorations in relief upon the stone ; 
as well as pictures and paintings in great variety, and of wonderful 
beauty. The body of the church was surrounded with aisles and 
porches on every side, which, with surprising and inexplicable skill, 
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communicated with each other by winding stairs in stone towers. In 
these tower stairs, and above them, were different ways leading to long 
galleries formed in the stone walls, with many turnings and branches, 
some leading up and some leading down, so ingeniously and artfully 
contrived that a great multitude of men might be there, surrounding 
the whole church, and yet not be seen by those on the floor below. 
Both above and below were oratories, as private as they were 
beautiful. In the porticos before mentioned, which were arranged 
with great painstaking and care, altars were placed in honour of the 
blessed mother of God, Mary ever Virgin, and St. Michael the 
Archangel, and St. John the Baptist, and of the Holy Apostles, 
Martyrs, Confessors, and Virgins, with all their furnishings provided 
in a conscientious way and unstinting manner. Some of these works 
have remained even to this day, the most conspicuous of which are 
the turrets and towers for defence. It would take up too much space 
to describe the relics of the saints, or the religious persons, or the 
number of ministers who gathered together there to serve God, and 
to tell in how magnificent and devout a manner he adorned the 
basilica within, with such precious treasures, books, vestments, vessels 
of all sorts, and everything else required for the service of Holy 
Church. The atrium also of the temple he surrounded by a wall of 
great thickness and strength, and moreover an aqueduct in a stone 
channel ran through the midst of the town for the use of the offices. 
We pass over the multifarious and most abundant structures and 
buildings which waste and devastation have overthrown, and we have 
met with the foundations of many more thereabouts. For, as the 
ancient histories and chronicles testify, that among nine monasteries 
in which the aforesaid bishop, father, and patron presided, and among 
all others throughout England, this one excelled them in the ingenuity 
of its construction and its surpassing beauty. In fact, in those days 
such an one could not be found on this side of the Alps." * 

Symeon of Durham, writing early in the twelfth century, mentions 
the murder of King Alfwold, and says that his body was carried to 
Hexham, and buried in the Church of St. Andrew the Apostle, 
which the most noble father the Archbishop Wilfrid had built to the 
praise and honour of the aforesaid apostle. The work of that 
monastery (Hexham) is more excellent than that of the other edifices 
in the nation of the Angles, although they are many and in most 
places difficult of description ; but they are all excelled in length, 
breadth, and beauty by the building in this place." t 

William of Malmesbury also makes mention of St. Wilfrid's work, 
and says : — ° His buildings were erected by superior masons, whom 
the hope of his liberality had allured from Rome, so that in the 
popular opinion, as well as in that of the authors of the time, they 
were celebrated as having no equal on this side of the Alps. The 
masons who came from Rome carried out the work in so substantial 
a manner that it had a show of Roman magnificence. So much so 



Richard of Hexham, book i., chapter iii. 
t Symeon, " History of the Kings." 
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that in his time were remains of edifices which had withstood all the 
ravages of time and wars." * 

From these accounts it appears that Wilfrid's church was designed 
on the model of the great Basilican churches of Rome, which are 
generally believed to have originated the plans of a large number of 
the earlier churches of Western Europe, at any rate as far as those of 
the greater size are concerned. After allowing for the exaggerated 
language of Prior Richard, we may fairly assume that this church was 
of no mean size, even when compared with the churches of the 
middle ages. Judging from what remains of Benedict Biscop's 
churches at Monkwearmouth and Jarrow, their length may be said to 
have exceeded ioo feet, and as we find four writers stating that the 
church at Hexham eclipsed all its contemporaries, it is not unreason- 
able to assume that it may have been as much as 200 feet in length. 
That it had aisles in two stories is clear, the upper storey answering 
to the triforium of the Middle Ages. The word porticus refers to side 
chapels, which may have been placed at the east and west ends of 
the aisles as at Brixworth, or in the form of transepts as at Stow, 
Sompting, Norton, and the church in Dover Castle. The term porch 
is used for a transept or chapel in the north of England to the 
present day. The cochlea were small towers containing winding 
stairs, which in later times came to be embodied within the substance 
of the walls or in buttresses. These stairs communicated with lateral 
passages or galleries along the walls, by which access was gained to 
the chapels and oratories in the upper stories of the aisles and 
porches. The east end was no doubt apsidal, as the arch, or bow, of 
the sanctuary is mentioned. 

The credit given to Wilfrid's masons for doing such solid and good 
work is partly due to the fact that they obtained their stones ready 
worked from the ruins of the great Roman town of Corstopitum, 
about three miles from the site. This town (the modern Col- 
chester), contained some very fine buildings, such as temples 
with porticos, and buildings with colonnades, and it is not at 
all improbable that the " well-polished columns " spoken of 
were stone columns carried from the Roman town and re-used, 
as we know they were to a very large extent in Rome itself, 
and other towns where ready-made columns were at hand. There are 
two churches in the north where such columns may be seen, viz., 
Lanchester, on the line of the Watling Street and near the great 
Roman station of Longovicum, and Chollerton, only six miles from 
Hexham, and close to Cilernum, one of the stations on the line of 
Severus's wall. The great squared stones from the Roman buildings 
would give the walls a conspicuous appearance, and add a dignity to 
the building which impressed beholders. A practically inexhaustible 
supply of ready-worked stone would enable the builders to do a much 
larger amount of work in a given time than would have been the 
case had they worked in a district where stone was scarce and had to 
be brought from a distance or was quarried with difficulty. This 



* Leland, " Collectanea," iii., 259. 
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saving of labour carried with it a saving of money, and enabled them 
to erect a great building with walls "of wonderful height and length." 

The word crypt is used in the plural number. This may arise from 
its complicated plan, as there are no grounds for supposing there 
were ever any crypts beyond the one known. The exact position 
it occupied in relation to the superstructure is not difficult of deter- 
mination. The usual place for such subterranean oratories is beneath 
the high altar. In England the invariable position of the high altar 
was the east end of the church, and there is nothing to suggest that 
Hexham formed any exception to the rule.* In England early 
crypts are extremely rare ; and probably the only examples of the 
pre-conquest period are those at Hexham, Ripon, Wing, Brixworth, 
and Repton. The first church at Ripon, has, like that at Hexham, 
been entirely removed, and its position in relation to the crypt can 
only be inferred ; but in the other three cases the contemporary 
churches remain either in whole or in part, and in all of them the 
crypts are found to have been beneath the principal altar, and to 
have been entered from passages leading down from the east ends of 
the naves. 

The early church of Canterbury had a crypt with several passages, 
which is described by Eadmer, the chanter, " Ad insiar confessionis 
S. Petri fabricataP The plan of the abbey of St. Gall, made circa 
800, indicates a crypt with three passages of entrance and exit in 
somewhat similar positions to those at Hexham. In the south and 
west of France are numerous early churches which contain small 
crypts beneath their principal altars. These crypts generally con- 
tain a sarcophagus or a relic chest, which, in some cases, serves for 
an altar. That of St. Philbert, Loire Inferieure, is a good example 
with three passages of approach. 

It has been supposed, and there appear to be good grounds for 
such a supposition, that St. Wilfrid when arranging the plans for his 
churches at Hexham and Ripon had in mind the cubicula and 
galleries of the Roman catacombs, for the principal chapels in both 
crypts bear not only a striking resemblance to, but are of the same 
height and width, though longer than, the cubiculum adjacent to the 
cemetery of St, Callistus (about two miles from Rome on the Via 
Appia), in which the bodies of SS. Peter and Paul are said to have 
remained for a considerable time. It is evidently by no means 
unlikely that St. Wilfrid may have intended to construct models of a 
place in his time most highly venerated and much resorted to, in the 
same way that later churches were built to resemble in a conventional 
manner the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 

St. Wilfrid is said to have brought relics of saints and martyrs with 
him from Rome, and there can be no doubt that these were placed 
in the crypt, and there exhibited to the people. The arrangement 



* In the A rchaological Journal, vol. xxxix., is a paper by Mr. J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite, " On the Crypts at Hexham and Ripon." This is accompanied by an 
altogether imaginary plan of a part of St. Wilfrid's Church at each place. When 
Mr. Micklethwaite wrote his paper he had never seen Hexham, or he would have 
avoided some of the errors his paper contains. 
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seems to have resembled what St. Wilfrid had seen in the churches 
in Rome, the martyrs' tombs under some of which he took as 
models for his deeply laid and dark oratories under the churches at 
Hexham and Ripon. 

The chronicles of Aelred of Rievaulx, Symeon of Durham, and 
Richard of Hexham, describe the bringing into the church the relics 
of the sainted bishops of Hexham early in the eleventh century, and 
their subsequent removal and elevation in 1 1 54 ; but the language 
does not seem to justify us in supposing that these relics were ever 
deposited in the crypt, and the several accounts are so contradictory 
and confused that it is unsafe to attempt any deductions from them 
as to the disposition of the crypt with regard to the church 
above. Any conclusions on this point can only be arrived at by a 
comparison with contemporary examples at home and abroad, and 
upon indications afforded by the arrangement of the crypt, and the 
position of such remains as have from time to time been found of 
coeval date. A consideration of all these data points to the 
conclusion that the high altar was directly over or immediately to the 
eastward of the chapel in the crypt. The main body of the church 
was therefore to the west of the crypt, and the apse or sanctuary to 
the east of it ; and it appears that the chapel of St. Peter projected 
still further to the east. This view is confirmed by the early 
foundations which have from time to time been observed beneath the 
floor of the existing church. One of these, which was traced for some 
distance running north and south, looks like that of the west wall of 
the transept of the early church. The now vacant site of the nave, 
which seems to be co- extensive with the body of the church, has yielded 
all the fragments of early architectural detail that have been found. 
This site has long been used for burials, which are not so numerous 
on that portion of it that would be covered by the early nave as they 
are on the then vacant space to the north of it. The accumulation 
of building rubbish is just what is invariably found in the vicinity of 
long neglected ruins, and the often almost forgotten sites of abandoned 
buildings. No opportunity has yet been afforded of any systematic 
exploration beneath the floor of the church, or yet on the site of the 
nave. There can be no doubt that the foundations of St. Wilfrid's 
church exist, but unless a complete examination is made its exact 
form and extent must remain very much a matter of conjecture. 

The plan of the crypt comprises a central chamber or chapel, to 
the west of which is a smaller chamber, called the ante-chapel, and 
three passages for ingress and egress. The chapel is covered with a 
semi-circular barrel vault.' It is provided with two doorways, one 
opening into the chamber at the west end of the south passage, the 
other into the ante-chapel. In the chapel are three lamp niches 
(marked L), which served to light it to a certain extent. These 
consist of small recesses in the walls at a convenient height from the 
floor. In each recess is a cup-shaped hollow at the bottom, for 
holding tallow in which a wick was placed. The stone at the top of 
each niche is hollowed in the form of an inverted funnel, but the 
openings have no outlet, and merely served to condense a certain 
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amount of the smoke from the wicks. On the east wall is a bracket 
(marked B), which looks like a later insertion, but may be as old as 
the crypt. Above this bracket is the broken tang of an iron crook, with 
the lead for fixing it into the stone. This, no doubt, served to hold a 
crucifix or some other object standing on the bracket. The ante-chapel 
is also covered with a barrel vault, and is provided with only one lamp 
niche, placed in its south wall. In the centre of the vault is a square 
opening now blocked up with loose stones, which formerly communi- 
cated with the church, and served as a ventilator or to give a little 
borrowed light to the ante-chapel. There are doorways on the north, 

PLAN Of THE CRYPT AT HEXHAM ^^^ ' f- 
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cast, and west sides. The last opens to a straight passage, which led, 
by means of about thirteen steps, to the body of the church. This 
passage is now blocked at the seventh step by a retaining wall 
to form a shaft, made in modern times to afford access to the 
crypt from the churchyard. Two long passages run parallel to the 
chapel, and at their eastern ends they both make two turns at right 
angles. Their eastern extremities are blocked up with later masonry, 
as they are close under the western piers of the central tower of the 
church. These passages, though alike in the main, have still some 
points of difference. That on the north is the longer of the two in 
all its three sections or branches. Its eastern end is much more 
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complete than is that of the other, and the last step is on a level 
with the floor of the church ; but, as it is immediately under the base 
of a pier, no communication between it and the church can now be 
made. Thirteen steps, arranged in the different branches of this 
passage, make the descent to the floor level of the ante-chapel. At 
its western end and opening into the ante-chapel, but with a floor 
level one step above it, is a chamber covered with stone slabs 
forming a triangular-shaped roof. This chamber is somewhat longer 
than the width of the ante-chapel, but the eastern sides of each are 
in a line with one another. A similar chamber opens to the south 
side of the chapel. It is somewhat smaller than that on the north, 
and is situated altogether to the east of the ante-chapel, which partly 
overlaps it. An ascent of nine steps in the south passage leads to 
the point where the crypt is now entered by a wooden ladder from 
the west side of the south-west pier to the central tower. Some 
alteration has taken place since this passage was formed, and there is 
some doubt as to whether it terminated in exactly the same manner as 
that on the north, and also how it communicated with the church. 
The south side of the last branch is medieval, a modern filling in, 
and the steps are here destroyed. It should be observed that the 
north passage extends more to the north of the chapel than the south 
one does to the south of it. The different lengths of the two 
eastern passages seem to show that the entrances were intentionally 
made at different distances from the altar. All the entrances were, 
no doubt, from the floor of the church. The south passage seems to 
have been intended for the use of ecclesiastics only, as it leads 
directly into the chapel ; while the northern and western passages 
both lead into the ante-chapel, and seem to have been intended for 
the use of the people, who, assembling in the ante-chapel, would 
from it have a view of the chapel through its western doorway, which 
it will be noticed is splayed towards the west, and is the only opening 
in the crypt that is so formed. This splay would assist the view of 
those in the ante- chapel, who, on leaving, would pass out again by a 
different door from that by which they had entered. 

The side walls average one foot five inches in thickness, and are 
built of large stones, as wide as the walls are thick, *.*., they are all 
through stones. The stones do not seem to have been re-dressed in 
any way, and there is no doubt that the whole of the material is of 
Roman workmanship, and that the dimensions were to a certain 
extent arranged to fit the material at hand. Any ornament or 
moulding on the stones was placed on the outer Dices rather than on 
the beds, so as to give a *' key " to the plaster. For this same reason 
''broached" stones seem to have been selected, for nowhere else are 
so many line examples of broaching to be seen altogether. The 
Moor is of earth, and there are no indications of its ever having been 
covered by any kind of paving. In the chapel the footings of the 
walls are now visible by reason of excavations on the floor (marked F). 
The roof is formed in three different ways, in different parts of the 
structure. In the chapel and ante-chapel it is a semi-circular barrel 
vault, formed of wedge-shaped stones, which may have covered 
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similar vaults of like dimensions in Roman buildings. The 
chambers at the ends of the passages have triangular vaults, formed 
of slabs as shown on Plate ii. The long passages have flat ceilings, 
formed of large slabs of stone which reach from wall to wall, most of 
them have cramp or lewis holes in their under sides, showing that 
they are heavy stones from large buildings, and their upper sides, now 
concealed, no doubt would afford a rich harvest of carvings and 
inscriptions if they were uncovered. 11 ' There are two inscriptions to 
be seen : one is part of a slab used to form the door head on the 
east side of the chamber on the west end of the north passage ; the 
other is an imperial inscription on a large slab at the east end of the 
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north passage. This has been accidentally placed with the inscribed 
side downwards. The plaster on the walls and barrel vaults is 
original, and in" places very hard, but a good deal of it has been cleaned 
off to expose carved stones. A Roman altar was, in the last century, 
taken out of the north passage, and is now lost. In recent times the 
stones at the back of two of the lamp niches in the chapel have been 
knocked out and should be replaced. 

We can learn but little of the architectural details of the church 
itself from the few meagre fragments that have been found. The late 
Mr. Joseph Fairless, of Hexham, preserved a large number of 
carved stones, and sold his collection to the Dean and Chapter of 
Durham. They are now preserved in the cathedral library at 
Durham. The architectural fragments are of two classes. Parts of 

* This could easily be done if the authorities would allow it 
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carved string cornices, and pieces of carved slabs, bearing ornaments 
and figures in relief and portions of monumental crosses, etc. 
Some of the string cornices, to judge from their condition, were 
used externally ; the bas-reliefs were used internally, and have been 
of considerable size. They display ability and freedom in the use of 
the chisel, and are superior to many carvings of later date. 

Of the furniture of St. Wilfrid's church, the only portion which 
has come down to our day is the stone seat, known as the " Frith 
Stool " or seat of peace, from its having been used in connection with 
the sanctuary privilege which this church enjoyed. It is in all 
probability the original bishop's stool or cathedra of the Saxon church 
and see. It is cut out of a single block of stone, and was originally 
mounted on another block, with a moulding of later date between. 
Frequent removals have done much damage, and the seat is now 
broken in two and the moulding destroyed. The distinctly classical 
feeling of the design favours the view that it was modelled after some 
similar chair in Rome which St. Wilfrid had seen. The appearance 
of the back and the sinister end are such as to make it apparent that 
it was at one time, perhaps originally, placed in an angle and that 
these two sides were against adjacent walls. 

From time to time several portions of monumental crosses of the 
pre-conquest period have been found in Hexham. These must not 
be confounded with the carved details of St. Wilfrid's church. The 
finest cross was one of the two which was placed at the head and foot 
of the grave of Acca, who succeeded Wilfrid as bishop, and died in 
740. The various existing portions of this cross, which seems to 
be the head cross of the grave, are now fixed together in the library 
at Durham. At the Spital, close to Hexham, is preserved the shaft of 
another cross of similar design, but smaller, which may be the foot 
cross from the same grave. The other parts of crosses are of inferior 
design. There is a single example of the class of early grave covers, 
known as " hog-backed " stones, still in the church. 

HEXHAM. 
St Mary's Church, 

St. Wilfrid founded two other churches in Hexham besides St. 
Andrew's, one of these, St. Peter's, has left no traces, and its site is 
unknown. St. Mary's stood a little to the south-east of St. Andrew's, 
and considerable remains of it exist. Portions of the pre-conquest 
church have been seen, and two bulbous-shaped capitals of that date 
came from its ruins. One of the large monumental crosses at 
Durham was also found on its site. 

CORBRIDGE. 
St. Andrew's Church. 

Rather more than three miles down the Tyne from Hexham is the 
site of the Roman town of Corstopitum, called Colchester in recent 
times. Not more than a bowshot to the east of the site is the village 
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of Corbridge, which, in the Middle Ages, ranked as a town, and had 
a common seal and burgesses. It then possessed four churches, 
those of St. Andrew, St. Mary, St. Helen, and Trinity. Besides 
St. Andrew's Church there are slight remains of St. Helen's and 
Holy Trinity in situ, but the exact position of St. Mary's is 
unknown. St. Wilfrid's affection for St. Andrew was the means of 
several churches in the neighbourhood of Hexham being dedicated to 
that saint.* St. Andrew's at Corbridge is spoken of as a monastery by 
Prior Richard in relating the consecration of a Bishop of Lichfield, 
Adulf ; then by Tilbert, Bishop of Hagustald (Hexham), Eanbald, 
Archbishop of York, and Higbald, Bishop of Lindisfarne. This 
incident occurred in 786, according to Symeon.t There are, 
consequently, excellent grounds for supposing that the monastery of 
St. Andrew was founded by St. Wilfrid, though we are not definitely 
informed of the fact. 

The oldest portions of the church are the tower at the west end, 
and the north and west walls of the nave. The fact that there are 
two periods of pre-conquest work in the tower, points to an early 
date for the first of them, and if we place the foundation in the time 
of St. Wilfrid we arrive at the latter part of the seventh century as the 
most probable date of this work. The adjacent Roman town served 
as the quarry from which the material was derived for the building. 
It is therefore of fair size and of substantial character. The plan of 
the first church comprised a western porch, a nave without aisles, 
and a chancel. To the west of the porch, and to the north of it, were 
other buildings. That to the west was, no doubt, an atrium, or outer 
.porch, such as we have seen was built at Hexham, and the foundations 
of a similar adjunct are to be seen at Monkwearmouth. The remains 
to the north were connected with the monastic buildings. The porch 
was entered by a round-headed doorway, five feet wide, and more than 
nine feet high, having a semi-circular arch. Above this is another semi- 
circular arch which is partly constructional, as it serves as a relieving 
arch and partly ornamental, as its voussoirs are ornamented with a 
very early example of chevron work. This consists of a row of saltires, 
one on each voussoir, which vary in size. Immediately over the 
doorway is a small window with round head, widely splayed on the 
inside. Between the porch and the nave is a great entrance arch- 
way, eight feet two inches wide, and sixteen feet high. The jambs 
are quite plain, and are formed of enormous stones, each one of 
which is as long as the wall is thick, so that there are no vertical 
joints in the jambs. At a height of ten feet six inches from the floor 
are projecting impost stones ten inches thick. These are of different 
sections on the two sides, and are Roman mouldings reused, having 
been taken from the base or cornice of some great building. The arch 
is stilted to the extent of a foot. The voussoirs, of which there arc 
thirteen, above the springing line, are two feet lour inches long, and 



* Six churches in the county have this dedication, viz., Corbridge, Bolam, By well, 
Hexham, Shotley, and one in Newcastle. Four of these are of pre-Conquest date, 
t " Historia Regum," sub anno DCCLXXXVI. 
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go right through the wall ; they are, however, three inches thinner than 
the wall. This difference is left as a recess on the east side, but 
does not extend to the two stones immediately above the impost 
which stilt the arch. It is clear from this, as from the dressing of 
the stones, that the arch has been bodily transferred from a Roman 
gateway, and merely reset in its present position. The surrounding 
walls are almost, if not entirely, of Roman worked stone. Cramp 
holes and grooves, lewis holes, and broached tooling are everywhere 
visible, and the wavy, uneven surface of the walls, now that they are 
denuded of their plaster, although built of large square stones, shows 
that these did not always fit the thickness of the wall they were being 
built into. 

The nave was about forty-eight feet long, and seventeen ftet 
eight inches wide, and about twenty-njne feet high to the wall- 
head. It was lighted by three windows on either side, one of 
which remains entire, but a considerable portion of the heads of 
two of them are still in situ in the north wall. From these remains 
we gather that they were of the same form and dimensions as the still 
perfect window over the west door. The heads are in two stones 
only, one forming the internal arch and the other the external arch. 
The jambs, however, are formed of long through stones. The 
inner head stones are by far the larger, as the splay is considerable. 
The dressing of these stones is of Roman character, and it is probable 
that, like the arch, they were transferred from Roman windows.* 
In the west gable of the nave, high up, is a similar window to the 
others. 

The ancient chancel, and the arch opening to it, have entirely 
disappeared, and the indications to show the terminations of the 
nave in this direction are but slight. The west gable, however, 
remains entire, and shows that the roof, which seems to have been of 
thatch, probably ling, was of very high pitch, its ridge being nearly 
fifty- two feet from the ground. 

At some period before the Conquest, probably before the 
middle of the eleventh century, the roof of the porch was taken off 
and the gable removed. The side walls were then carried sheer up 
beyond the gable of the nave to form a tower. The north, south, 
and west walls of this were built on the walls of the west porch, f 
but the east wall rested on the western gable of the nave. It is 
fortunate that this gable was not removed like that of the porch, or 
we should never have known how the change had been effected. 
The modern roof of the nave is much lower, both at the eaves and 
the ridge, than that of the early church, and portions of the west 
wall of the old nave now flank the tower-like buttresses, which seem 
to rise up through the roof. The old gable window is now above the 



* The lower part of the jambs and the sill of a Roman window have been found 
in situ at Cilurnum, on the wall of Severus, which show a similar splay to those 
at Corbridge, but no head has yet transpired. 

t In the south wall of the tower inside, a carved stone is built in. . This bears 
the bodies of two twisted monsters, and may be Roman, or possibly of the date 
of the earlier Saxon work. 
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roof, and what is now its external side was formerly inside, and 
beneath the old roof, and its original external face is now to be seen 
inside the tower. The alternations have caused it to change sides, 
and its wide splay is the wrong way, and has a most curious appear- 
ance. An examination of both sides of this ancient gable leads to 
the conclusion that it had no water- tabling, but was furnished with 
sloped quoins on the outer face, which stood up above the other part 
of the wall, and against which the thatch was brought. This form of 
gable was in use in Northumberland up to the timeof the abandon- 
ment of ling thatching. The tower was carried up without either 
window or string-course till the ridge of the nave gable was passed. 
At this point a string course of thin projecting stones was inserted, 



TWO VIEWS OF A GABLE CROSS. 

Above this is the belfry stage, with a window on each face. These 
windows were, most unfortunately, altered externally in 1729. It 
may be assumed that they were of the same character as the 
unaltered ones of Bywell St. Andrew, and Ovingham. Internally 
the old jambs remain, with new masonry added. The east window 
exhibited on its internal south jamb a moulded impost stone of 
curious character. It is much to be regretted that this moulding was 
hacked off when the present peal of bells was hung in 18S7. Above 
the belfry stage was another plain string course, then seven courses 
higher up; the east and west walls were surmounted by gables. 
These seem to have been covered with a water-tabling and 
surmounted by crosses, for an early gable cross is preserved in the 
church, which seems to be of this date. In the east and west walls of 
this upper stage were windows. The sills of these were on the top 
string-course. They were long and narrow, and that on the east side 
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was, for some reason, not in the centre of the wall. The roof was a 
high pitched one, and thus the finish of the tower was what is 
generally known as a saddle-back, a form common in Normandy, but 
rare in England. 

Subsequently the tower roof was removed, the gables taken down, 
the windows in them partly destroyed and partly built up, and an 
embattled parapet added, as well as a flat roof. The subsequent 
alterations and additions to the church, which were made in the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, do not come within the 
scope of these articles. 

A single stone with early ornament upon it has survived at 
Corbridge to our day. This is a portion of the shaft of a monumental 
cross, the angles of which have been ornamented with the cable 
moulding. The sides are so worn that their original character is 
nearly lost. This stone is now safely deposited in the Black Gate 
Museum, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

BY WELL. 
St. Andrew's Church, 

Like Corbridge, Bywell is a village which has dwindled from being 
a populous place to a picturesque group of two churches, a castle, a 
hall, three houses, and two cottages. The churches are both still in 
use, that of St. Peter is the larger of the" two, and has, by several 
writers, been called Saxon. A very careful examination of it has, 
however, failed to reveal anything that may be dated before the 
Norman period. The clerestory, on the north side of the nave, 
which was, originally, and still is on this side, aisleless, has misled 
archaeologists by its lofty position, which, at first sight, looks like pre- 
Conquest work. The details and proportions of the windows, as well 
as the masonry, are, however, distinctly Norman. 

St. Andrew's Church still retains its tower of pre-Conquest date, 
to which period also belong the adjoining portions of the west wall of 
the nave. All the rest of the church has been re-built in modern 
times, but the side walls of the nave, which is aisleless, are on the 
old foundations. The tower is all of one date, but it cannot be so 
early as the first period of work at Corbridge, for in the window of 
the second stage, on the west side, there is to be seen built in on the 
north internal splay, a stone with interlaced ornament, which has 
formed a portion of the shaft of a monumental cross. The character 
of the ornament on this shows that it is of early date, and the fact of 
its being built into the tower some distance from the ground proves 
the existence of a church earlier than the present one. In the pages 
of Symeon we read that a ceremony took place at Bywell in 883, 
when Egbert, the 12th Bishop of Lindisfarne, was consecrated. 
This was, no doubt, in the previous church of St. Andrew. The 
building of the tower and other pre-Conquest portions of the church 
may, therefore, be placed about the same period that has been 
assigned to the tower of Corbridge church, viz., the middle of the 
eleventh century. 
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The tower is a plain, square, unbuttressed structure measuring 
sixteen feet three inches from north to south, fourteen feet eleven 
inches from east to west, and fifty-five feet in height. There are four 
stages in the total height (Plate i.). The lowest is open to the church 
and is lighted by an early window in the south wall. The tower arch, 
opening to the nave, is of the thirteenth century, but appears to stand 
on ancient jambs. The modern plaster hides all the internal features 
of the lowest stage. The next stage has a single window in the west 
wall, in the south jamb of which is the carved stone mentioned above. 
The third stage has a large window in the south wall ; this has 
decorated strip-work around it. Long thin stones project from the 
wall surface, and represent, in a rude manner, pilasters, with capitals 
and bases, and an architrave moulding. There is no attempt at 
detail, and the stones merely appear as rough projections. A little 
distance above this window is a string course, which is a simple 
unmoulded square projection, but serves, as other details do also, to 
mark the fourth, or belfry stage, as being the most important. There 
is a two-light window in each face of this stage. The heads of the 
lights are worked in one stone. These heads rest on long impost 
stones, which are carried through the wall, but have a slight projection 
beyond its outer face. The impost stones are supported on circular 
shafts, which are placed midway in the thickness of the walls. There 
are projecting imposts in the jambs at the springing of the arched 
openings. The strip work is used all round the belfry windows, like 
it is in the window in the third stage, but as the belfry windows are 
much larger it gives them a more imposing appearance. The archi- 
traves form large tympana over the lights. These are relieved by 
circular openings of almost the same diameter as that of the window 
arches, and like them are cut in large single stones. In the spandrils 
above the architraves are similar circular openings. There are, there- 
fore, three of these holes on each face of the tower, which give it a 
peculiarly weird appearance. These openings in the spandrils are 
extremely rare. Bywell is the only example in Northumberland ; at 
Monkwearmouth there is one in each face over the centre of the 
belfry windows, and at St. Benet's, Cambridge, are two in each face. 
Above the belfry stage is another string course like the last, and 
above this a plain parapet, two courses high, of later date than the 
tower, and perhaps added in the thirteenth century. The roof is flat 
and modern. The location of this tower is a most fortunate one ; it 
stands in a small churchyard with a low wall, which is surrounded by 
the spreading lawns of Bywell Hall. Being in a pure air it has 
weathered to a most beautiful colour ; and the masonry having come 
from various quarries, much of it being re-used Roman work, has 
given a number of tints to the wall surfaces, which, combined with 
the deep green of the ivy covering its lower portions, and the sombre 
depths of the unglazed window openings, make it an attraction to the 
artist, as well as an object of great interest to the archaeologist. 
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OVINGHAM. 

Church of St Mary the Virgin. 

Ten miles down the Tyne from Hexham, and at an almost similar 
distance from Newcastle, stands the pretty village of Ovingham close 
to the water's edge. The most conspicuous object in this village is 
the church tower. Like Bywell, it rises from the ground without 
either plinth or buttress, but is of much larger dimensions. It 
measures eighteen feet six inches from north to south, and seventeen 
feet eight inches from east to west, and has an altitude of one hundred 
and six feet. It has five stages ; the lowest opened to the church 
by an arch. This arch is now entirely modern, and there is no record 
of what the former one was like. The only original feature in this 
stage is a window in the south wall, about twelve feet from the ground. 
This is eleven inches wide in the light, and is splayed internally to 
two feet one inch. Externally, the head is in one stone, and a three 
inch chamfer is carried round the opening. The second stage has 
an opening in both the east and the west wall. That to the 
west is a window of larger dimensions than the one below, but having 
no other difference. The other is a large window-like aperture cut 
square through the east wall, and bears no indication of having been 
closed in any way. It is two feet two inches wide, five feet six inches 
high, has a semi- circular head in one stone, a stepped sill in three 
grades, and is twenty-seven feet four inches from the floor of the nave. 
An opening of this kind in the west walls of early churches with 
western towers, and above the tower arches, is a common feature, and 
shows, along with other indications, that the towers were used as 
habitations. The joist holes in the walls, where the floors are no 
longer left, and the remains of ancient plaster on the walls, also 
confirm this view. The opening to the church would enable one in 
the room in the tower to have a good view of the high altar, and, in 
fact, the whole of the interior at the time when the church had neither 
aisles nor transepts. The third stage has no openings of any kind. 
The fourth has a window in the south wall ; this is perfectly plain, but 
larger than any of the other openings ; its semi-circular head is in one 
stone. Just above this window head is a plain string course, like 
those at Corbridge and Bywelk Above this is the fifth and top stage, 
which has a two-light window in each face. These are all alike, and 
exactly resemble those at Bywell in every detail, and vary but very 
slightly from them in their dimensions. The circular openings occur 
in the tympana, but are absent from the spandrils. The mid-wall 
shafts, which are slightly barrel shaped, are ten inches in diameter, 
and the impost stones on them are a little more carefully wrought 
than those at Bywell. A noteworthy feature is the manner in which 
the shaft to the southern window is moulded with an annular band 
near the foot. Below the band the shaft assumes a conical form, 
giving the appearance of a rude base. Above the belfry windows is a 
slightly overhanging cornice. The line of this is broken on the north 
and south faces by projecting stone spouts, two on each face. These 
are of later date than the tower. Above the cornice the walls are 
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continued upon the line of its outer edge to the extent of two courses 
of original masonry. Above these is a modern plain parapet, two 
courses in height. The roof is flat and modern. The angles of 
this tower have very large quoin stones. The fact that many of 
these have cramp and lewis holes in them, shows, along with the 
many broached and fluted stones to be seen, that some Roman 
station has served as the quarry from whence the material was 
derived. 

A few yards to the south-east of the church is a cross. The shaft 
and base of this are modern, but the head is ancient, and may be 
as old as the earliest work in the church. It is of the circular 
form, with expanded arms, and is elongated, so that the containing 
figure would be an elipse and not a circle. It is without ornament 
of any kind, but has a semi-spherical boss at the centre on either 
side. 

There is no allusion to Ovingham amongst the early writers ; the 
existing church may or may not be the first on the site. The tower 
is clearly of the same date as Bywell St. Andrew, Monkwearmouth, 
Billingham, and St. Mary Bishophill Junior, York. In all these 
instances we find the same form of belfry window, and in each case 
we find early work blended with later. We are, therefore, justified in 
placing the tower of Ovingham in the eleventh century. 

Note. — Plans of six pre-Conquest towers in Northumberland, Bolara, 
Bywell, Corbridge, Ovingham, Warden, and Whittingham will be 
given in our next issue. 



Cell* anb Ibermftagee in Worcestershire. 

BY J. NOAKE. 

There were in the middle ages two classes of solitary religious ascetics, 
namely, hermits and anchorets. The hermits were wanderers, who 
took up their abode in caves and rocks in the banks of rivers and the 
vicinity of running streams, and generally maintained their liberty 
and freedom, except from the dominance of the bishop of the 
diocese. Anchorets were recluses, who lived immured — that is, 
walled up or locked in for life in a peculiar chamber in or near a 
cathedral or parish church, or sometimes in a separate dwelling with 
an oratory attached to it. Even women who had renounced the world, 
but who wished for seclusion more rigid than that of the nunnery, 
were permitted to have a chamber within the walls of a church, 
having only a grated aperture opening into the building, through 
which their food was passed and the Holy Sacrament administered. 
Occasionally the recluse was a criminal, who accepted of a cell as a 
commutation for death, or the punishment due to his offence. When 
sufficient materials are collected for an account of these two classes of 
ascetics, a long and most interesting chapter will be gained for the 
history of Worcestershire — a county which contains, not only 
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numerous hermitages, but also remains or traces of cells, or apartments 
in or attached to churches for the use of the inclusu 

As early as Saxon days we read of one Wolsius, a recluse of great 
reputation, who for forty years had led a solitary life (probably in or 
near Worcester cathedral church), and who, by sharply reprehending 
that great and good man, Wulstan, for his obstinacy and disobedience 
in refusing the general call to accept the office of bishop over the 
Worcester flock, at length induced him to obey the unanimous wish. 
By the thirteenth century these recluses had become numerous in 
Worcestershire, and William de Beauchamp, in 1298, left the sum of 
4s. "to every anchoret in Worcester and the parts adjacent." Traces 
of them are found in wills, where various sums are bequeathed to 
them, until nearly the time of the Reformation, and a memorandum 
occurs in a book of one of the priors of Worcester, " for brycks, lyme, 
and sonde, to ye repa'con of ye anckras house (reparation of the 
anchoret's house) by ye charnel howse ex devocione, xs." This cell 
near the charnel house may have been either attached to that house or 
an enclosure over the north porch of the cathedral diurch, where for 
many centuries apartments were evidently occupied either in this way 
or by some officers belonging to that edifice (as in the present day). 
At the church of Stoke Prior and many other churches in the diocese 
there was an apartment, generally over the porch, which is supposed 
to have been a domus inclusorum, but these cells must not be con- 
founded with the chambers of priests, sacristans, or persons appointed 
to watch over chapels and costly shrines. Sometimes the chambers 
were so constructed as to allow the recluses to see the altar of the 
church to which they belonged, as well as to hear its services ; and 
not unfrequently they were like tombs, from their purposely contracted 
dimensions — that in which St. Dunstan immured himself having been 
only 5 feet long, 2\ feet wide, and not high enough to stand 
upright in. 

" Aged the sires who dwelled such caves within — 

Head -shaking sages prone to moralize, 
And him disciple who made there his inn. 

Their cheeks were hollow, slender was their size, 
And ever on the ground they bent their eyes. 

One book they had — the book of holy lore. 
Against the wall the cross stood leaning-wise. 

A table small a skull and cross-bones bore, 

And bosky ivy hid the bell above the door." 

It seems that hermits were subject to episcopal rule, as in 143 1 
Thomas Polton, bishop of Worcester, licensed Richard Spetchley to 
be a hermit. These licences were as much a matter of episcopal 
business as were the presentations to livings. I have a copy of the 
vow taken by Richard Spetchley, in which he promises to observe 
perpetual chastity " after the rewle of seynt poule." 

Blackstone Rock is one of the most interesting relics in the county, 
as associated with hermits, for here is not the simple hole or cell 
which formed the abode of the early ascetic, but a set of apartments 
showing a somewhat advanced type of hermitage. It is cut in a 
solid rock, to which entrance is gained by a low doorway into what 
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was probably the kitchen, which has for a chimney a circular hole cut 
perpendicularly through the rock ; another apartment was evidently 
used as a chapel, and there are likewise a pantry, with a chamber 
over, an inner room, closets with a loft over, a study with shelves cut 
for books, and another opening in the rock, either for a belfry 
or chimney. Small and rudely cut openings in the rock served for 
windows. In front of the cell is a seat cut in the rock, from whence 
the hermit looked down on the Severn (which then ran closer to the 
rock than it does now), and invoked a blessing on the traffickers up 
and down, and in return received the offerings of the boatmen. There 
is a tradition that in more modern times this cave was used by 
smugglers, and still later as a cider-making house. 

Southstone Rock, near Stanford, was another retreat of this kind, 
having cells hewn in the stone, with steps once leading to a chapel 
on the summit, dedicated to St. John the Baptist, at the festival of 
whose nativity there was a general offering from devout persons, who 
ascended the stairs to deposit in the chapel their gifts in a brazen 
dish kept for the purpose. This dish (engraved in Nash's " Worces- 
tershire") was preserved at Stanford Court till about the year 1807, 
when it was supposed to have been stolen during some repairs at the 
Court. The rock is nearly 200 feet above the Teme, and having 
become split by the action of the water, the hermit's cells and the 
chapel have disappeared. A fuller description of this relic, from the 
pen of the late Sir T. Winnington, will be found in the Worcester 
Architectural Societies' volume for 1863. 

At Redstone, in a rock by the Severn, in the parish of Astley, is a 
still more important specimen of the medieval hermitage, which 
was said to be "a place of great resort for devotees of high quality 
in Papal times," and concerning which Bishop Latimer expressed 
much apprehension on account of its capacity for concealing large 
numbers of thieves or traitors. This rock-dwelling was afterwards 
turned into an ale-house, and in the present century a school was 
kept in a part of the rock ! The entrance to the hermitage was 
through what is called the chapel; and an arched passage with 
openings at the sides led to the dormitories (afterwards formed into 
dwellings), and to the right was the refectory. Over the doorway 
was an opening, reached by some steps from the interior, from which, 
according to tradition, the monk or hermit would pray for the safety 
of passengers crossing the ferry. 

There are also caves which may have been hermits' cells in the 
parish of Hartlebury ; in the Red Cliff near Suckley ; at Drakelow, 
near Cookley Wood ; also in the hamlet of Alfrick and the parish of 
Stone. The cell in the parish of Hartlebury is cut in a rock in a 
secluded part of a meadow belonging to the glebe land. Its roof is 
supported by two pillars, and two deeply splayed openings like Saxon 
windows are cut in the rock. The height of the cell is 7 feet ; the 
length, 18 feet; and the width, 12 feet. It appears to have been 
divided into three compartments — sleeping-room, eating-room, and 
chapel. " Ardwick's Cell " is the name given to it by the neighbours ; 
but this, I am told, was the name of an individual who once kept 
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cider there. This little ancient retreat may remind the reader of the 
lines in the " Faerie Queen " — 

" A little lowly hermitage it was, 
Down in a dale hard by a forest's side ; 
Far from resort of people, that did pass 
In travel to and fro : a little wide 
There was an holy chapel edified, 
Wherein the hermite duly wont to say 
His holy things each morn and eventyde ; 
Thereby a chrystal stream did gently play, 
Which from a sacred fountain welled forth alway." 

It has been justly said that hermits were not entirely useless to the 
community, for many of them, being sincere though mistaken 
Christians, afforded at least examples of self-denial ; while, from the 
results of their studies, they were not unfrequently skilled in useful 
sciences, such as pharmacy, or in arts formerly little practised with 
skill, such as fine smith's work and horticulture ; and again, as their 
abodes were usually held sacred even by men of violent and unscru- 
pulous habits, travellers and fugitives often found hospitality and 
security in the cell of the hermit during disturbed times, or in 
districts where these could nowhere else be secured. 

" My lands I gave to feed the poor 

And sacred altars raise, 
And here, a lonely anchorite, 

I came to end my days, 
No more the slave of human pride, 

Vain hope and sordid care, 
I meekly vow'd to spend my life 

In penitence and prayer." 



Zbc Golfcsmttbs' Ibalte in tbe provincee 

in 1773, 

In a former number of the Reliquary* we printed an account of the 
method of conducting the Assay in 1773 at the goldsmiths' halls then 
at work in the provinces. The account was taken from the printed 
Report presented to the House of Commons in that year. Copies 
of the Report are very difficult to obtain at the present day, and 
owing to the misleading lettering on the back of the volume which 
contains that at the British Museum, it was with some difficulty that 
the copy of the Report there was unearthed.f It seems therefore 
well to complete the account we gave three years ago, by printing 
those appendices to the Report which enter into other matters of 
interest and importance with regard to the members and work of the 

* Vol. iv. (New Series), p. 34. 

fThe volume is lettered on the back : "House of Commons — Reports. East 
India Affairs 1773- 2.— Vol. 32." 
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goldsmiths' companies and halls at Chester, Exeter, and Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. The other provincial offices empowered to assay and 
mark plate by the Acts of Parliament of 1 701-2, viz : Bristol, York, 
and Norwich, were not, it will be remembered, in operation when 
the parliamentary inquiry was made, which resulted in the presenta- 
tion of the Report to the House of Commons. 

British Museum Parliamentary Papers 1773. Vol. i., 19. 

Report from the Committee appointed to enquire into the manner 
of conducting the several Assay Offices, &c, 1773. 

[p. 70] 
Appendix No. 3. 



Names of the present Members of the 
and Watchmakers of the City of Chester. 

Silversmith. 

Ditto. 

Jeweller. 

Watchmaker. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Came in by Birthright, and does not 

follow the Trade of a Silversmith 

or Watchmaker. 
Came in by Birthright, and does not 

follow either of the Trades. 
Served his Time to a Silversmith, 

but does not follow the Trade. 
Was formerly a Watchmaker, but 

has left the Town. 

[p. 7i] 
An Account of the Names and Trades of the present Wardens 
and Assayer of the Company of Goldsmiths and Watchmakers of 
the City of Chester, and when and at what Times, and by whom, 
they were respectively elected. 



An Account of the 
Company of Goldsmiths 

Joseph Duke 
George Walker 
John Scasebrick 
Gabriel Smith 
Thomas Brown 
Robert Cawley 
John Richardson ... 



Thomas Duke 
James Conway 
Eccles 



Names of Wardens. 



Trades. 



Gabriel Smith, 
Thomas Brown, 

Name of Assayer. 



■ Watchmakers. 



John Scasebrick, a Jeweller. 



When elected, and by whom. 

'20 July, 1772, by the Company 
of Goldsmiths and Watch- 
makers of Chester. 



21 October, 1769, by the 
Company of Goldsmiths and 
Watchmakers of Chester. 
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An Account when, and before whom, the present Assayer of the 
Company of Goldsmiths and Watchmakers, of the City of Chester, 
was sworn in for the due Execution of his Office. 

John Scasebrick, the present Assayer, was sworn in for the due 
Execution of his Office, the 21st of October, 1769, by Charles 
Boswell, Esq. ; then Mayor of the City of Chester. 



An Account of the Names and Places of Abode of all the Gold- 
smiths, Silversmiths, and Plateworkers, now living, that have entered 
their Marks in the Assay Office at Chester : 



William Hardwick 

Ralph Wakefield 

T. Prichard 

Jos. Walley 

John Gimlet 

Christian Thirme 

George Walker 

George Smith 

William Pemberton 

Richard Richardson ... 

George Walker 

Ralph Walker 

Mr. Fisher 

James Dixon 

John Wyke and Thomas Green 

Bolton and Fothergill 

Gimble and Vale 

[p. 7*1 



Manchester. 

Liverpool. 

Shrewsbury. 

Liverpool. 

Birmingham. 

Liverpool. 

Chester. 

Warrington. 

Chester. 

Chester. 

Ditto. 

Liverpool. 

Ditto. 

Chester. 

Liverpool. 



Birmingham. 



An Account of the Weight of Plate assayed and marked at the 

Assay Office in the City of Chester, for Seven Years, distinguishing 

each Year. 0unccs# 

1766 ... ... ... 824 

1767 ••• ••• ••• 33* 

1768 ... ... ... 3*4 

1769 ... ... ... 161 

1770 ... ... ... 2**76 

1771 ... ... ... *>4 2 9 

1772 ... ... ... 2 >348 



8,583 



Appendix No. 4. 

Exon March 14th, 1773. 

There are Five Members now belonging to the Company of 
Goldsmiths in this City; whose Names are Mr. Thomas Coffin, 
Mr. Richard Sams, Mr. David Jones, Mr. Richard Jenkins, and 
Matthew Skinner, Assay Master. 
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The present Wardens are, Mr. David Jones and Mr. Richard Sams ; 
and were elected on the 7th of August, 1772, by Mr. Richard Jenkins 
and Matthew Skinner. 

The Assayer was elected January 12th, 1757, at a General Meeting 
of the Company of Goldsmiths, at the Vine Tavern, in the City of 
Exeter, by Lewis Courtail, Thomas Blake, Thomas Coffin, Richard 
Sams, and William Browne. 

The Assayer of the said Company was sworn by the late Benjamin 
Heath, Esq., soon after he was chosen. 

The Names and Places of Abode of all the Goldsmiths, Silver- 
smiths, and Plateworkers, now living, that have entered their Marks 
in the Assay Office in the City of Exeter. — Mr. Edward Broadhurst, 
Plymouth ; Mr. Roger Berryman Symons, Plymouth ; Mr. Welch, 
Plymouth Dock ; Mr. Jason Holt, Plymouth ; Mr. James Jenkins, 
Plymouth ; Mr. Thomas Thorne, Plymouth ; Mr. Benjamin Symons 
Nathan, Plymouth ; Mr. William Eveleigh, Dartmouth ; Mr. John 
Tingcombe, Plymouth; Mr. David Haw[p. 73]kins, Plymouth; Mr. 
Richard Jenkins, Exon ; Mr. John Brown, Plymouth ; Mr. Thomas 
Strong, Plymouth ; Mr. William Harvey, Plymouth Dock ; Mr. 
Thomas Beer, Plymouth Dock ; Mr. William Coffin, Exon ; 
Mr. Richard Bidlake, Plymouth. 

The Weight of all the Plate assayed and marked at the Assay 
Office for Seven Years now last past, distinguishing each Year : 

Plate assayed lb. oz. dwt. 

From 7th August, 1765, to 7th August, 1766 ... 329 4 16 

From 7th August, 1766, to 7th August, 1767 ... 273 2 o 

From 7th August, 1767, to 7th August, 1768 ... 431 4 3 

From 7th August, 1768, to 7th August, 1769 ... 485 7 10 

From 7th August, 1769, to 7th August, 1770 ... 475 411 

From 7th August, 1770, to 7th August, 1771 ... 327 6 16 

From 7th August, 1771, to 7th August, 1772 ... 290 n 19 

From 7th August, 1772, to 7th August, 1773 ... 184 14 17 

An Account of all the Plate broken and defaced at the Assay 
Office in Exeter for Seven Years last past, distinguishing each Year. 

1765. 
Aug. 25. Mr. Roger Berryman Symons, Buckles, 

Chapes, and Spoons, cut, W° 9 dwt., Wt. 980 

May 1 st. Mr. John Brown, Buckles, cut, W° 7 dwt., Wt. 2 718 

„ 15th. Mr. Richard Jenkins, Tea Tongs cut, W° 

6 dwt. ... ... ... ... Wt. 100 

1766. 

Sep. nth. Mr. Thomas Strong, Buckles, cut, W° 7 dwt. 

Wt. 3 1 19 

Mr. Richard Jenkins, Tongs and Buckles, 

cut, W° 5 dwt Wt. 3 1 17 

Mr. Richard Jenkins, Buckles, cut, W° 14 

uwii ... ... ... »»• wii 3 3 7 

Oct. 9th. Mr. William Welch, Buckles, cut, W° 7 dwt. 

Wt. 320 
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Oct. 1 6th. Mr. Richard Jenkins, Buckles, Chapes, and 

Tea Tongs, cut, W° 6 dwt. ... Wt. 4 3 12 
1767. 

Feb. 19th Mr. Thomas Strong, Buckles, Chapes, and 

Spoons, cut, W° 14 dwt Wt. 340 

June nth. Mr. Richard Jenkins, Buckles, cut, W° 6 dwt. 

[P. 74] Wt. 5 o 6 

,, 25. Mr. Thomas Strong, Buckles, Chapes, and 

Spoons, cut, W° 10 dwt Wt. 2 617 

1768. 
March 19th. Mr. William Welch, Buckles, Chapes, and 

Spoons, cut, W° 10 dwt Wt. 9 918 

May 1st Mr. Hawkins, Buckles, and Chapes, cut, W° 

8 dwt. ... ... ... ... Wt. 211 o 

Mr. Tolcher, Buckles, cut, W° 7 dwt. Wt. 010 5 
June 2d. Mr. William Welch, Spoons, Buckles, and 

Chapes, cut, W° 10 dwt. ... Wt. 979 

„ 30th. Mr. Jason Holt, Spoons, cut, W° 6 dwt. Wt. 120 
July 8th. Mr. Richard Jenkins, Buckles, Chapes, and 

Spoons, cut, W° 4 dwt. ... ... Wt. 4 4 10 

Mr. William Welch, cut, W° 6 dwt.... Wt. 8 9 4 

1769. 
June 15. Mr. William Welch, Buckles, cut, W° 10 dwt. 

Wt. 2 3 18 
Mr. Hawkins, Spoons, Buckles, and Chapes, 

cut. W° 6 dwt. ... ... ... Wt. 520 

Sep. 14th. Mr. Brown, Buckles and Chapes, cut, W° 9 

dwt. ... ... ... ... Wt. 12 3 7 

„ 27th. Mr. Roger Berryman Symons, Buckles, cut, 

W° 10 dwt Wt. 280 

Mr. Richard Jenkins, Buckles, cut, W° 6 dwt. 

Wt. 4 4 5 
Dec. 9th. Mr. John Browne, Buckles, cut, W° 6 dwt. 

Wt. 6 5 5 
1770. D 

July 5th. Mr. David Hawkins, Buckles, cut, W° 5 dwt. 

Wt. 311 o 

Sep. 7th. Mr. John Browne, Buckles, cut, W° 5 dwt. Wt. 14 60 

„ 29th. Mr. Jason Holt, cut, W° 5 dwt. ... Wt. 380 

Mr. Thomas Beer, cut, W° 5 dwt. ... Wt. 270 

Oct. 24. Mr. William Welch, Buckles and Chapes, cut, 

W°8dwt. Wt. 5 8 o 

Dec. 6th. Mr. John Brown, Buckles, cut, W° 4 dwt., Wt. 1304 

Mr. Richard Jenkins, Buckles, cut, W° 10 dwt. 

Wt. 7 5 18 

Mr. Thomas Beer, Tea Spoons, cut, W° 10 

dwt. ... ..« ... ... Wt. o 4 10 

1771. 

Jan. 17th. Mr. Jason Holt, cut, W° 5 dwt (no entry) 

Mr. David Hawkins, cut, W° 6 dwt. ... (no entry) 
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Feb. 9th, Mr. Richard Jenkins, Buckles, cut, W° 6 dwt. 

[P.7S] Wt. 8 7 7 

,, 21st. Mr. John Brown, Buckles, cut, W° 6 dwt., Wt. n io o 
May 24. Mr. Richard Jenkins, Buckles, cut, VV° 5 dwt. 

Wt. 10 3 12 
Dec. 5th. Mr, Thomas Beer, Tea Spoons, cut, W° 7 dwt. 

1772. Wt. o 10 o 

Jan. 2d. Mr. Roger Berryman Symons, Buckles and 

Chapes, cut, W° 7 dwt Wt. 140 

June 25th. Mr. Thomas Beer, 2 Table Spoons, cut, W° 

15 dwt. ... ... ... ... ... (no entry) 

This was the last Work cut. 



Total Plate defaced for Seven Years last past ... lb. 196 14 8 

Appendix No. 5. 

An Account, pursuant to an Order (signed Thomas Gilbert, Esq.), 
dated the Fourth of March, 1773, of a Committee of the Honourable 
House of Commons, appointed to enquire into the Manner of con- 
ducting the several Assay Offices in London, York, Exeter, Bristol, 
Chester, Norwich, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and the Manner in 
which Wrought Plate is assayed and marked ; and also into the 
Frauds and Abuses that have been committed, or attempted to be 
committed, by the Manufacturers or Venders of Gold and Silver Plate 
and Plated Work. 

An Account of the Number of Goldsmiths, Silversmiths, and 
Plateworkers, Freemen of, and inhabiting within, the Town of 
Newcastle upon-Tyne, and who have served an Apprenticeship to the 
said Trade, that are now Members- of the Goldsmiths' and Silver- 
smiths 1 Company of Newcastle, viz. : 

John Langlands. 
ohn Kirkup. 
oseph Hutchinson. 

[p. 76] 
An Account of the Names and Trades of the present Wardens 
and Assayer of the Company of Goldsmiths and Silversmiths of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and when, and at what Times, and by whom, 
they were respectively elected, viz. : 

Names of Wardens. Trades. When elected, and by whom. 

3rd May, 1772, by the Gold- 

emitVie' anH SiltrArcm it-he' fs«m_ 



John Langlands, Goldsmith and 

Silversmith 
John Kirkup, Ditto 

Name of Assayer. 

Matthew Prior, Music Instrument 

Maker and Silver 
Turner 



smiths 9 and Silversmiths' Com- 
pany of Newcastle, for One Year. 

In the Year 1759, by the Gold- 
smiths 1 and Silversmiths' Com- 
pany of Newcastle. 
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An Account when, and before whom, the present Assayer of the 
Goldsmiths' and Silversmiths' Company in Newcastle-upon-Tyne was 
sworn for the due Execution of his Office, viz. : 

Matthew Prior, the present Assayer, was sworn in the Year 1759, 
for the due Execution of his said Office, before Matthew Ridley, Esq., 
then Mayor of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

An Account of the Names, and Places of Abode, of all the 
Goldsmiths, Silversmiths, and Plateworkers, now living, that have 
entered their Marks in the Assay Office in the said Town of Newcastle- 



upon-Tyne, viz. : 

Names. 

John Langlands 
John Kirkup 
Samuel James 
James Crawford 
David Crawford 
John Jobson 
James Hetherington 
Samuel Thompson 
John Fearney 



Places of Abode of all the Goldsmiths, 
Silversmiths, and Plateworkers, now 
living, who have entered their Marks 
in the said Assay Office. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. . 

Ditto. 
City of Durham. 
Sunderland-by-the-Sea, in the 
County of Durham. 

[p. 77] 
An Account of the Weight of ail the Gold Plate and Silver Plate 

assayed and marked at the Assay Office, in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

for Seven Years now last past, distinguishing each Year, viz. : 



In 



1766 
1767 
1768 
1769 
1770 
1771 
1772 



Silver Plate. 
Ounces 13040 
Do. 12964 



Gold Plate. 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



12970 

10987 

IIS78 

I349S 
12158 

87192 



An Account of the Weight of all the Gold Plate and Silver Plate 
broken and defaced at the said Assay Office, in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
for Seven Years now last past, distinguishing each Year, viz. : 



In 



1766 
1767 
1768 
1769 
1770 
1771 
1772 



Silver Plate. 
Ounces 262 



Gold Plate. 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



148 
112 
210 
172 

165 
1 194 



Matthew Prior. 



trinbolvestone Cburcb, Horfolft. 

BY J. LEWIS ANDSt F.S.A. 

The pronunciation of a Norfolk place-name is occasionally but dimly 
indicated by its spelling ; thus Acle is called Akeley ; Happisburgh, 
Hapsborough ; Sail, Saul ; and Hindolvestone separates into two 
words, Hindol — vestone. The last-named is a village formed of a 
straggling collection of houses, such as may be seen in many parts 
of Norfolk, and appears to have no object worthy of notice except a 
quaint specimen of "topiary" work before one of the dwellings.* 
The church, dedicated to St. George, likewise offers no feature of 
exceptional interest, but, like most old churches, furnishes some 



points worthy of the attention of the antiquary, both in the structure 
and its monuments, though it would probably have called for no 
description in the pages of the Reliquary had it not been for the recent 
unfortunate destruction of the tower of the edifice, which suddenly 
collapsed and fell, burying the nave beneath its ruins, t 



• See sketch at the end of this paper. 

+ "Dbmolition of Hindolvestonb Church.— For the last two or three 
months the tower of Hindolvestone Church has been considered by some to show 
signs of rapid decay, while others thought the anxiety, if not unnecessary, at any 
rate exaggerated. The vicar, however, took the former view, relying to a great 
extent on the opinion of a builder he consulted, and to the fact that with a 
telescope, weekly, alterations were to be observed, more or less. Feeling strongly 
that ' prevention is better than cure,' he refused to allow the bell to be rung for 
service a few weeks since. But nobody realised that danger was so near at hand 
as the event of Sunday afternoon proved. 

'* On Sunday morning the usual service was held, and about 3.30, with a very 
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The following notes on the church and its monuments were taken 
by the writer in May, 1889, and run as follows : 

The edifice consists of a massive-looking and somewhat lofty tower, 



HINDOLVBSTONR CHURCH, AFTER TUB FA IX OF THE TOWER.* 

a nave with lean-to nonh aisle of four bays, a south porch in the west 
bay, and a chancel of two irregular divisions, with a vestry on the 

slight warning, the greater portion of Ihe tower collapsed, carrying with it a large 
space of the roof and walls, and forcing one of the chancel windows some distance 
into the churchyard. Had it happened during service, there can be no doubt as 
to fatal results. 

"The tower was very massive, and about So feet in height, and the most 
valuable of the stone work of the fabric. 

"When the first signs of rapid decay commenced, a fund was opened 1 



Messrs. Gumey's Bank at Fakenham, and already about /380 have been promised 
or paid. It is earnestly hoped that members of the Church of England and others 
will extend their charity to this parish of more than 600 inhabitants, which is 
too poor to help itself beyond the amount collected, and which is thus suddenly 
deprived of the services of the church. 

"There is a Mission Room in which a third service has been held on Sundays, 
but it is inadequate to seat ihe church congregation. Subscriptions may be paid 
to the Hindolvestone Church Fund, or to the Rev. A. H. Skipper, Hindolvestone 
Vicarage, East Dereham."— Norfolk Chronicle, August 6th, 1892. 

* We are indebted to the Rev. A. H. Skipper for the loan of this block. 
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south side, the fabric being entirely Third Pointed with the exception 
of a Second Pointed piscina. 

The tower has a stairs turret in the south-west angle, and the base 
moulding, or plinth, is covered with beautiful flush flint panelling, 
the divisions of which are filled alternately with a floriated equal- 
armed cross, or the initial G of the patron saint surmounted by a 
crown. The west doorway is blocked up, but has over it three 
panels, the centre one bearing a shield, the side ones crosses. The 
west window is a good one of three lights, the belfry windows having 
a like number of fenestrations. A four-light supermullioned window 
is at the east end of the chancel, which has poor two-light ones at the 
sides, the nave windows are mutilated, and the doorways are 
equally devoid of interest, although the remains of a niche exist over 
the south entrance. 

The interior of the church presents us with a poorly designed but 
lofty tower arch, with long engaged shafts on the soffits of the jambs, 
and also on their east faces, which is an unusual feature. The nave 
arcade has two chamfered orders on octagonal capitals and pillars, 
the chancel arch being very similar in detail. The doorway into the 
tower stairs is blocked, but the bell solar, common in East Anglia, 
remains with its floor carried on moulded girders ; the space under it 
is devoted to the purpose of a coal bin. The chancel retains a Second 
Pointed piscina in the position so often found in Norfolk, the splay of 
a window ; it has two trefoil-headed arches carried on a circular shaft 
with moulded capital ; the lowered sill of the same window formed a 
sedile for the clergy ministering at the high altar. Several excellent 
original vestries remain in Norfolk, as at West Winch and Winterton, 
but, as is generally the case, they are on the north side, here it is on 
the south, and was entered by a doorway east of the piscina ; the 
filleted oaken door remains, and there is a plain aumbry in the north 
wall of the chancel. A good octagonal font stands in the nave with 
the following objects carved on the bowl, beginning with the eastern 
face and reading northwards — i. A shield with a plain cross, as the 
emblem of the patron S. George. 2. A shield with the emblems of 
the passion. 3. A crucifix. 4. A shield with the verbal emblem of 
the Trinity. 5. A bull. 6. An angel. 7. A lion. 8. An eagle. 
Thus the four last panels bear the symbols of the four Evangelists, 
these are often found on Norfolk fonts, but are usually placed so as 
to alternate with other figures, and do not follow each other as here. 
The stem has also panels, and these bear alternately the crowned 
G or M. A number of the original seats remain, low and narrow, 
with fleur-de-lis ends, or poppy heads carved with foliage ; the 
westernmost of these benches on either side of the central passage 
have the ends placed slopingly as at Barmingham, Northwood, and 
Sherringham, to allow of the free passage of processions by the font. 
The roofs are all poor and modern. 

Within a shallow arched recess in the nave, against the west face 
of the south jamb of the chancel arch, is a brass in memory of 
Edmund Hunt, and Margaret, his wife, whose kneeling effigies are 
seen with those of ten sons and four daughters, as shown in the 
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accompanying engraving, above the figures are these arms, on a 
separate plate which comes in awkwardly over the effigies : 
Per pale argent and piles, a saltire countercharged, on a canton of 



BRASS OF EDMUND AND MARGARET HUNT, HINDOLVESTONB. 



the second, a lion passant (or or argent). Crest : a leopard's head, 
erased, collared, and chained. Beneath the figures is the following 
inscription ; 
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ftnterb a torcple (part bot|je Ig tfcat (jatefnU treaty Mb Kill. 
88i{rieJ)e Infringe lobeb as man anb foife anb bent to (gob tfcere bill. 
Sfijjose nanus to tell tfpts faeare t^reg talleb, tfcat bea% Jjatfje rtftje of life 
fibmon finnt t{je (Sentilman, anb Pargret {rig|rt {yia toife. 
Cjjilbren %se |fab fonrtene in all, jlang^ters four, anb Sonnes ttm. 
Sfoo Infantes $geb, t{jre mart^anfs foeare, Jafariers fonre, anb one bebine. 
Sfjese jpwrtes Jrnntinge abrobe t{je rfiase one jjmrt onte fjmttrb t\t rest. 
SHjjo mabe t^is Stone in memorg, fjofo <$ob bb fjnntinge blest 
®% {{opes bg fagtjj fjeaben for {jis |jaben, in (jurist t^at ht sjjall finbe. 
SHJjere foekom onte no farefaell is, sne^e foelcome dob us senbe. 

®biit ille ginno botninr, 1558, ©ctnbris ii. 
riit ilia Qrmo bomini, 1568, jJetembris 3.* 



A simple and appropriate memorial of a cleric, consisting of a 
chalice and inscription, is often found in the east of England ; at 
Hindolvestone there is one such to a former incumbent, the chalice 
has unfortunately disappeared, but the epitaph remains, and is as 
follows : 

©rate p aia Sjjome SSKarbe quoba btearii §uf €eelie 

qi obiit sesto bie ©rtobr' Q a bo* m rectm*j° eni' aie ppitiet*"' 

On another plate is : 

©rate jr aia lofcis SHoobrrofte q obiit 
bltimo bie martii a<* bo' m* tea** Ixtxxf 

The following is a fair specimen of the long-winded epitaphs of the 
latter half of the sixteenth century, and is also on a brass plate : 

fere Igetfe % beabe torps of $ofcn §}nllg fastest \t Igbeb in tfcis/ fobwe 
of ppbolbeston to i\t poore %, frenbe anb as \t Igbeb/ tbtn so jre bieb for 
still t\t poore be fcab in mgnbe gutb for %r/ tontgnnall releife {[e bebiseb 



* We are indebted to the Rev. A. H. Skipper, vicar of Hindolvestone, for the 
following extract from the will of Sir Thomas Hunt, son of Edmund Hunt : 

" I give to the Vicar and Churchwardens of Hindolvestone, where my house 
standeth, to the poor for ever 53/4 a year for 6 poor men and women, 2d. apiece 
every Sabbath day in bread, to the Sexton or Clerk for setting the bread on the 
table the odd i6d., to the Churchwardens for distributing the same a pair of 
gloves, and these poor after service if they be willing and have no convenient lett 
shall come every Sabbath day to the stone where my father lieth, kneeling and 
shall say the Lord's Prayer, and shall pray to God for the King and Queen 
then reigning over them and for no other use." 

Mr. Skipper adds : " This money (since, I think, the beginning of this century) 
is now mixed with the other parochial charities, and divided amongst all the 
recipients twice a year." 
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bg (jis last brill tijst sb. ponnb Blotto be/ pajbt after hit iltatbt btrto ijit 
iSjjnrtgbjHrbtns ante others of/ tbis sanb fiobrae to fyc intent that tgen 
sjjolbe bngi tijertoiib, either/ lanoc or mnkke figiu to bt leatttrt to fearme 
from gear* to g( art for/ eber, Jj^nb % gtartlg profitt fyttal rorngng to bt 
bistribnteb eberge/ gcare amongnst llje poor* people inhabiting* biitbjn 
2' same fobmc/ go long* as j f ioorlb s(jall enbtm: tobcrtfore goo poor* (to 
gob) be/ tljartfifnll anb barb sec rion prant tgat % lorbt gob man pbib*/ for 
jon fceare in tgis tototie careful! irtagnetapntrs anb faitljfall/ bistrihuttrs of 
ijjis liberal! rcbtaib* of poor sagb lotring* frgno/ fc^o btptb tjjiu tjft % tit. 
of $»gutt &a° Jm? 1586. 

Finally, a brass plate is inscribed as under : 

Hyndolveston 

Here lyeth bvried y e body of Beatrice Bvllye/ Davghter 

& Heyre of Dionyse Sheringham & late/ wife of John 

Bvllye who dyed the 24 day of/ November Ao Dm 1621, and 

GAVE BY HER LAST/ WILL XX L TOWARDES THE REPAYR1NGE OF THE 
CHVRCH THERE AND ALSO XX L TOWARDES Y E / RELEIVINGE OF THE 

POO RE PEOPLE THERE TO/ REMAYNE AS A TOWN STOCKE FOR EVER. 
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Snvtatorg of tbe (Boooa of Wballei? Hbbep, 

Xancasblre, 1537. 

Wh alley Abbey was one of the most important of the religious 
houses in the north of England, and a very wealthy one. It was 
founded by Henry Laci, Earl of Lincoln, who bestowed it on the 
Cistercian house of Stanelowe in Wirral, with a proviso that if the 
number of monks rose to sixty they should migrate to Whalley. 
This was done in 1296, and Stanelowe thenceforth became a cell 
of Whalley Abbey. The history of Whalley and its abbey may be 
seen in the well known work by Dr. Whitaker, and there is no need 
for us to repeat any portion of it here. The house was dissolved in 
1537, the last abbot, John Paslew, being hanged for the part he had 
piously taken in the Pilgrimage of Grace. Very few remains of the 
abbey are left — little more, indeed, than sufficient to indicate the 
main features of its ground plan. 

The accompanying inventory, taken at the time of the dissolution, 
will be read with interest, as will also that of the cell at Stanelowe. 
Both inventories have been recently transcribed from the originals at 
the Public Record Office. We have to thank Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope, M.A., for several of the explanatory notes. 

State Papers (Henry VIII. \ Vol. xii., No. 716. 

The Inventorye of all the goodw belonging vnto the monastre of 
Whalley taken by the Erie of Sussex and other of the Kinges 
Counseill the xxiiij th day of marche, in the xxviij yere of the reigne 
of our Sou^reigne lorde Kyng Henry the eighte / 

ffyrste ij large stondinge Cuppes with Covers of Siluer and gilte / 

Itm a nother Cuppe gilte With a Cover / stonding vppon thre lyons* 

Itm ij stonding Cuppes with Covers / parcell gilte 

It' one Salt with a Cover gilte 

It* a basyn parceW gilte / with an Ewer of playen Silu^rf 

It* ij stonding potto of Siluer 

It* iij playen bowlk* of Siluer 

It/ one Cover of Silu<?r gilt / 

It' a basyn parcell gilte / 

It' ij Saltes with one Cover gilte 

It' ij Nuttwf harneste with silu*> gilte / with ij covers / the one without 

a knoppe 
It* a dosen spones 

It/ a nothe r dosen spones with Ragged Knoppes § 
Jt' iij Drinking Ale Cuppes|| parcell gilt / 

* Such a cup is figured in Proc. Soc. Antiq., 2nd S., vol. ix., from Marston 
Church, Oxon. 

t Perhaps for rosewater. { Cups formed of cocoanut shells mounted in silver. 

§ Probably the "ragged staff" of the Earl of Warwick. 

|| A noteworthy and uncommon item. 

% Bowser-house, the Bursary— cf. Rites of Durham (Surtees Sac), p. 82. 
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It* ij Small Cuppes with one cover 

It* a litle stonding Cupp with a Cover playen gilte / 

It' a Goblet with a cover parcell gilte / 

It* ij playen bowlltv 

It' a litle pece of siluer 

It* iij Spones broken / and one hole / 

It' a litle masar* 

It' a minstrelky Skochyn and a litle Schochen w th a black lyon t 

It* a stonding Cupp with a cover and an Egle on the toppe gilte / 

It* a nother stonding Cuppe parcell gilte with a cover and a pellica« 

on the toppe 
It* ij white Gobletto Pownsed 
It* one white bowlle of Siluer 

It* ij small drinking Cuppes / one gilte and thother parcell gilte 
It* one large standing pownced bowlle with a cover parcell gilt of my 

lord mountte Egle? gifte 
It* an Ewer doble gilte with a dragon on the toppe 
It' there iij Siluer bowlle 
It' ij Wyne potter waying iiij"vj vnces as apperith by the Indenture 

made betwene the Abbotts of Whalley and Cokersand 
'It' in the Chefe Chamb r there / iij ffether bedd** / j mattres / 

iiij boulsters / ij coverings iiij or blanketto of ffustian / iiij or 

blanketter of Clothe and vj coverletto / 
It* in the parlor benethe ij fether bedd^s* / ij bolsters / j pillowe of 

Downe / j covering / iij cou^rlettey ij p r fustians 
It' in the better Galary Chamb r ij fether bedd^x / ij bolsters / ij 

cou^ryngdf / ij cou^rlettw / ij pares of blankettef / 
It* in the othe r Galary Chamb r ij matres ij bolsters / iiij or coverletto 
It' in the ou*r Bisshoppis Chamb r iij ffether beddes iij bolsters iij payer 

of blankets the one of ffustian and the othe r ij of clothe / 

ij Coverings iij coverletto 
It' in the middell Bishopp/s Chamb r j ffether bedd / j bolster j payer 

of blanketter / j cou^ring / j cou^rlett / and a Cou^ring of Say / 
It* in the lower Bishopps Chamb r ij ffether bedd*y / ij bolsters / 

iij blankett&f / j covering / and iij coverlettw 
It' in the ladis Chamb re vj matres / ix cou^rlettw / iij cou^ringw and 

pill owes vj / 



* A maple-wood bowl mounted in silver. Masaers were among the most 
common of vessels in the middle ages. Even among a fifteenth century list of 
the "necessaria" of a religious novice one item is "j ciphus murrens" (Notes 
and Queries, 5 S., vii. 384). See also an exhaustive account of all masers 
known to be preserved at the present day, by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, 
Archceologia, vol. L. 

t The " black lyon " was no doubt a heraldic charge, probably that of some 
family in the neighbourhood. The coucher book of the abbey contains several 
references to payments made in regard to the minstrels. 

X This is an interesting entry relating apparently to some unusual and 
unexplained intercourse between the Cistercian monks of Whalley and the 
White Canons of Cokersand. 

§ The hostery, i.e., the Guest House. It was evidently a building of some 
importance and comfort from the names and contents of the rooms. 
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in the King&r Receyvours Chambr j ffether bedd j bolster j raatres 
a noy bolster iiij or cou^rletUj / and ij Paier of blankett>j 

xx payer of lynen Sheter 

x payer of Canvas 

iij old coueringes vns^ruisable 

iij Pillowes of Downe / 

ij Carpett^ 

v hangyngw vnto beddw 

iiij or borde clothe3 and iiij or coppeborde clothe? 

xxvj quyshions 

x candilstickki; 

there his owne bedd / j rnatresse with blankets / and a little 
covering / 

in the vtter Chamber j ffetherbed / iij coverlettw / ij blankettw / 
and a bedd for his chambirlayen 

there j cuppeborde 

a longe Settell 

ij Chayers 

iij Carpetto / 

one dosen of old quishiens of verdors* 

a hanging candilstikf in the middeste of the chambr 

there ij bordeclothes of Diaper 

a nothe r bordecloth and ij wasshing towellw of diaper 

xvij Napkins of Diaper 

xij bordeclothes for the hallj 

viij towell« for the hall 

xx Napkins 

xij candilstikkw 

there ij leades 

a mesheffatt 

j kelingleade 

j killer § 

there j leade 

there iiij garnisste of pewter vessell 

there more ij dosen of vessell / 

xj brasse potto 

x pannys 

ij fFrying pannes 

iiij or Paier of Pothok^f 

ix Rosting Spiter 

ij brasse morters w th a pestell 

ij brassen ladells 

j Scom^r of brasse || 

j Scorns of Iron 

j grydeyron 

iiij or Brentubbe3 f 

other Tubbe? and haxe heddes xij 

ij Dressyng Knyve3 



* Verdors — tapestry work, f Hanging candlesticks are rarely, if ever, mentioned. 

X The hall, *.*., the frater (or refectoriwn), § Killer. Perhaps a cooler. 
|| Scomer, i.e., a skimmer for skimming scam. % Brentubbes, i.e., bran tubs. 
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fit* ther j draughte oxen 

It' vj Steris of iiij yeres 

It' viij Steres of iij yeres 

It* xij Steris of ij yeres 
Grannge^ It' vj Steris of one yere / 

It' Ewes iiij" 

It' hogge shepe iiij" 

It' x Weynes 

It' xij horses ffo r the Ploughe and Carte 
It* there vj potto 

It* iiij pannys 

It* ij Spytt« 

It' j brassen morter 

It' j Pestell to the same 

It' xxxi disshes 

It' xxij doblers 

It' xxviij Sawsers 

Alitle ) 

Chambr in V It there xv Chalizes with there Patens / All gilte / 

Dortor* ) ' ° 

It' there a large Crosse of Silu^r and gilte w tb ij Imagis of Mary and 

John 
It' another Crosse with the iiij or Evangelistes gilte 
It' a large holywaterffatt with a Sprinkell of Silu<?r and parcell gilte 
It' ij Small Sensoiws of Silu*r and gilte 
It' one CrowcheJ of Silu^r and gilt with a staff of Silu^r 
It' a nothe r crowche of Silu*r and gilt sett with Safou's w^out a staff 
It' ij Candelstikk^r of Silu^r parcell gilte 

It' a litle Shippe ffo r ffrannconsence with a spone of silu^r p^rcell gilte 
It' a bell of Sylu^r without a clapper 
It* a Payer of Crewettw of Silu^r and gilte / 
It' a nothe r payer of Crewetto of Siliw 
It' a miter of Silver and gilte sett with Safou r s Emorodes balas and 

turkesses and also perls as evill as can be / 
It' a nother miter made all of Nedeleworke 
It' a payer of Knettegloves with a roose of gold imbioydered Sett 

with Perle and ij small Safou r s in eyther of them / 

It' there one cope, venise gold, with my Lord Mounte EgleJ Armes § 

It' a nother of Clothe of golde with the seid lord Mounte Egle3 Armes 

It' a nothe r of Clothe of Bawdeken with an Image of Jhesus on the briste 

nexTvnS ) fr' a n <>the r Tynsell Satten with a Crowne ouer the breste of the seid 

lorde mounte Egle3 Armes || gifte 
If a nother of white Damaske Bawdekyn with an Image of Saincte 

Marten on the breste 

* This little chamber was probably over the vestry, in the north end of the 
dorter against the transept wall, as at Netley, Kirkstall, etc. 

t The library and gallery are evidently synonymous terms applied to the upper 
story of such a covered passage to the farmery from the cloister as at Fountains 
and Kirkstall. It would be interesting to ascertain where the " litle Revestary " 
exactly was. J Crowche — a crosier (see Archaologia LII.) 

§ Sir Edward Stanley, created Lord Monteagle, 6 Henry VIII., died 1524. 
His arms were : argent, on a bend azure, three stags* heads caboshed or, with a 
crescent for difference. 

|| The word " Armes " has been altered to " gifte." 
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It' ij other of Redvelvett imbroidered with fflowers 

It' a nother of white course Satten imbroidered w th roses of gold 

It* ij other of grene velvet t brannched 

It' ij other of Satten of bridge imbroydered with doble / W / and 

Ploughes* 
It* ij oy r of Redd doble Sarsenett w th fflowers & nedelwerke 
It* a nothe r of black velvett imbroidered with a Posie of gold k//res 
It' a nothe r of velvett vpon velvett white 
It' ij other copes old of grene bawdekyn with M of gold imbroidered 

on the breste of eyther of them 
It' a nother cope gevenvn to the sequesternt that had the keping of all 

theseid copes 
It* there one vest' of Redclothe of gold with an Image and a crosse 

on the bak with Tynnacles ffo r a Deacon and Subdeacon 

belonging to the same / 
It' a nothe r of Clothe of Bawdekyn w th a Crucifix on the bak w th all 

things there vnto belonging for Deacon and Subdeacon 
It' a nother of blake bawdekyn in likemannir with all things there- 

vnto belonging for Deacon and Subdeacon 
It' ij baners of Sarsenett whereof j redd and thothe r grene 
I tin' there a vestm* of black velvett w th a posy of ktfres of gold 

imbroidered with things there vnto belonging for Deacon and 

Subdeacon 
It* a nothe r vestm* of Redvelvett with a Crucifix curiously imbroidered 

with all things there vnto belonging for Deacon and Subdeacon 
It' a nother vest' of grene velvett with an Image of Sencte Michell 

imbroidered on the bak with all things there vnto belonging for 

deacon and subdeacon 
It* a nothe r vestm* of white coursse satten imbroidered with an Image 

of the Trynitie on the bak with all things there vnto belonging 

for deacon and subdeacon 
It' a nothe r of Redbawdekyn with a blewe crosse with all things 

therevnto belonging ffo r Deacon and Subdeacon 
It* a nothe r old vestm' of coursse Redbawdekyn with all things there 

vnto belonging for Deacon and Subdeacon 
It' a nother old vestm' of blak velvett imbroidered w* doble / W / 

with all things therevnto belonging for deacon and subdeacon 
It' anothe r old vestm* of blewe cop*r tynsell with all things there 

vnto belonging fo r Deacon and Subdeacon 
It* a nother old vestm* of blew bawdekyn with all things there vnto 

belonging fo r deacon and subdeacon 
It' there be xvj other vestments of Dornyx and ffustian that are dayly 

occupied in the Churche 
It' there in Iron by estimacon x s 
And in leade by estimacon lx ston 

Robt Sussex Wyllam leylond henry ffaryngton 

Anthony ffitzherberte John Clay don p/^st 

* Evidently the badge or rebus of the donor. It would be interesting to 
ascertain who this was. t Sequestern— sacristan. 

X The press or cupboard for vestments, probably standing in the choir aisle. 
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3nventon> of tbe (Boobs of tbe Cell of Stanlowe, 

1537, 

P.R.O. Exch.: Church Goods, Q.R. ££. 

Stanlowe The Inventory of the gudes & cattails at the Sell 

in Com. Cestr. of Stanlowe belongyng to the late monastery of 

whalley taken & examyned before Richerd Snele 
Esquyer & Thomas Burgoyn Audytt d the xvij day 
of Ap'ell in the xxviij yere of the Reign of Kyng 
Henry the Eight. 

The Chappell* 

ffyrst a Vestement of Rede Sylke Bawdykyn w l all thyng^j thervnto 

belongyng for the p r est w'out any deacon or subdeacon 
Itm A nother vestement of olde dornyxe w' all thyng^j thervnto 

belongyng for the p r est 
It' on challes of Syluer w* a patton parcell gylt the value 

liij 9 iiij^ 
Itm on other olde vestement to s^nie for lentf cheked w* out an albe 
It' ij old alterclothes 
Itm an alter table of allyblaster w* a blewe clothe hangyng before 

the same}: 
Itm on Image of o r lady of grace old gylte w l playtes of Syluer opon 

the ffeyte & xv pens naylled abowte the tab*rnacle§ 
Itm Image of wode of seynt michell 

Itm on lytyll Image of Allyblaster of Saynt [John Baptist] Kateryn| 
Itm' on other Image of Allyblauster of Saynt John baptist 
Itm' ij Crewetto 
It' ij Sacarying belkyU 
It on olde dyoper Towell. 

It' at the ende of the sayd alter an Alnwy of wode 
Itm' on candylstyk of J erne** 
Itm' ij alter candylstyk^ of latten 
Itm' ij new Tapers of waxe lytyll wasted 



* The house must have been a very small one, and it is curious to find the 
church called the chapel. Apparently it was a small building with a gable 
containing a single bell. 

t Against this item in the margin is written the signature " thoas burgon." 
$ From these and other entries it would almost look as if the inventory had 
been taken during Lent. This, however, cannot have been the case. Henry VIII. 
succeeded on April 22nd, 1509, the 17th of April in the 28th year of his reign 
would therefore be April 17th, 1537. Easter Day in 1537 fell on April 1st, and 
perhaps the true interpretation is that the order of services had been suddenly 
interrupted during Lent, and the Lenten things left as they were. From some of 
the later entries it seems that the chapel was in process of transformation into a 
sort of lumber store, thus indirectly corroborating the theory that it was not used 
for divine offices at the time of the Commissioners' visit. 

§ Silver pennies nailed to it as offerings. 

II The words in brackets are erased in the M SS. 

U In the margin against this item is marked "def on " ## Jerne — Iron. 
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Itm' Dyuirse other small candy lies of Waxe hangyng before the sayd 

Image of o r lady 
Itm' on lampe hangyng in Brasse 
Itm* ij new tryneylls of waxe* lytylle wasted 
Itm* on Alter clothe to hange before the Alter fFrenged w l rede sylke 

bawdykyn 
Itm* on other dyop^r Towell 

Itm* on olde hangynge for lent to hange before the Alter 
Itm* on lytyll pyllowe to ly the boke opon at the mase tym 
Itm* on old maseboke of parchement 
Itm on old precession crosse of Brasse 
Itm* on lytyll Bell hangyng in the ende of the chapell 
Itm* on pyxe of Brasse w* a Canopy 
Itm Cattail xxij whearof iiij of on yere olde / v of ij yers hold / v of 

iij yers olde & other iij of iij yers hold called effers & v Kyen 
Itm* ij oxen claymed by Antony derwen 
Itm' on horse ij mares & on colt / wyche mares & colte are claymed 

by Antony derwete x John Whyttacar t 
Itm' v score Sheype & xxxij lambes 
Itm' vij Swyne 

Itm* an olde Baner clothe of old Tuyke 

Itm' in the Berne by estymacyon vj Thrayf J of vnthrashen Barlycorne 
Itm* in the Garner by estymacyon iij hopes of Beriy & peyse together 
Itm* on Bushell of grene peyse claymed by Will/am Whytall 
Itm* on Bushell of whete 
Itm* xvj Bushelles of Berly by estymacyon [blank] 

Itm* owt of the s'uannto chamber j Crowe of yerne j spade / on 
Teyme of yerne / ij yoVes / iiij payer of old tracs / on payer of 
canvas sheto / on Blanket / ij CouerlttUs on bedecase nowe 
layde in to the chapell 

Itm* in the sayd Chambr on Coumbe§ or Tubbe 

Itm* in the madens chamber on payer of Canvas Sheytar on Cou^Hete 
/ on Blankett / on matteres verey old now [broken] brought in 
to the chapell 

[Itm* in the sayd chamber on Copebord & on Cowfer|| verey old] IT 

Itm* owt of the Buttery on measelen** basen & an Ewer (verey old & 
broken)tt / on chaffyng dyshe iij Countertetto JJ otherwyse 
called podngers of pewter whearof on olde / ij candylstykkw of 
latten brought into the chappell 



* Tryneylls of waxe — coiled wax tapers, 
t Against this item is written in the margin " sold for xxij s iiij d " 
X Thrayf or Thrave — a north country word for twenty-four or twelve sheaves of 
wheat. — Halliwell's Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words> 867. 

§ Comb — a vat. || Cowfer — Coffer. 

K The words in square brackets have been erased in the MSS. 

** Maslin is a yellow metal like brass. 

ft The words in round brackets are an interlineation. 

X\ According to Halliwcll, pieces of imitation crockery were known as 

counterfeits. Those mentioned in the inventory seem to have been pewter dishes 

for puddings. 
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Itm' in the seyd Buttery an old coumbe or tube on old AXmery on 
old cofer & iij [blank] 

Itm' owt of the Kechen iij Brasse potto ij Brasse posneto on old 
brasse pane on ffrying pan vij pewther dyshes on chaffyngdyshe 
ij cobernes iij Spytto on branderne brought into the chapell 

Itm' in the Brewyng house on brewyng leade ij Tubs on troughe 

ij old standi 
It' in the wayne house ij carta on ladder ij newe plowes 
Itm' owt of the same waynehouse on payer of plow yernes sett into 

the Chapell 
Itm' in the same waynehouse on plow & on harrowe 
Itm' w l in the compase of the hole house xij bedstokw 
It' ij bukketef fallen in to the well 
Itm' in the hall on long borde on [fFowerhorne] ffowerme on lytyll 

counter iij queshens iij chayrs & glasse in the ij wyndows of the 

same hall by estymacyon xviij ffoyte 
Itm' on croft called [blank] sawen w 1 peyse conteyfig by estymacyon 

[blank] 
It' ij Crofter at the cowhouse sawen w* &c by Jamys Bushel & 

WiWiam Dayson for half partes 
Me*™ that Will/am Whyttall is admytted to the possessyon Custody & 

Kepyng of the sayd Sell w* the appurtenance & all guddes & 

cattail*? afForesayd to the Kynges vse vntyll the Kynges pleaso* 

be further knowen 

Rychard Sneyde Thomas Burgoyn 



Gbe (tbeatcr Clt^ Companies. 

ii. 

BY HENRY TAYLOR, F.S.A. 

"The Society and Company of Barbers, Chyrurgions, Waxe 
Chaundlers and Tallow Chaundlers of the Cittie of Chester." 

The late Mr. Thomas Hughes, F.S.A., my predecessor in the 
office of Hon. Sec. of our local Archaeological Society, and an eminent 
authority upon the history of his native city, in speaking of this 
Company in the Cheshire Sheaf says : "Chester Barbers were promi- 
nent citizens, ranking with and exercising most of the functions of 
Surgeons and Physicians. They dressed wounds, drew teeth, bled 
their patients in more ways than one, made up ointments and pills 
calculated either to kill or cure in all sorts of disorders as were to be 
found anywhere within our ancient walls. Excellent artificers in the 
making of wigs and perukes they earned full many an honest penny 
in the plaiting and adornment of pigtails, another of the vanities 
affected by our grandsires." 
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I have been unable to ascertain if any of the charters of this 
Company still exist, but recently I had the privilege of perusing one 
of the three books belonging to the fraternity, which are the only 
muniments they possess. This book is intituled "The Register 
Book" of the Company for the years 1606-1698. Mr. J. Cordy 
Jeaffreson, who some few years ago inspected the Chester City 
Records on behalf of the Historical MSS. Commissioners, saw 
this volume, and in his report says of it, "This volume contains 
matters that deserve the consideration of writers of the social history 
of Chester in the seventeenth century." I quite agree with him, 
and have no hesitation in saying that it ought to be edited and 
printed. I hope that some local medical antiquary may in the 
near future take up the subject. The first part of the Book 
contains the orders made for the government of the Company 
and the forms of oath to be taken by the brethren on admission 
to the fraternity, and by the officials on acceptance of office. Then 
follow the minutes of each meeting, with the names of all those 
present; the accounts of the receipts and disbursements in each 
year, and at the end is a register of each apprentice taken by every 
member. 

One of the early entries is a full minute of an agreement made at 
the Common Hall of Pleas of the City between the Company and 
that of the Painters, &c, on the one part, and the Mayor and 
Corporation of the other part in 1613, whereby on payment of a fee 
farm rent of 2s. per annum the two Companies were to have the 
joint user, as a meeting house, of the tower on the City Walls now 
known as King Charles's Tower, which was then in a ruinous state, 
on condition that they put it into good order and so maintained it. 
Subsequently they appear to have, allowed several others of the City 
Companies, viz., the Bakers, Coopers, Butchers, Weavers, Joiners, 
and Clothworkers, to hold their meetings in it on payment to them 
of an annual rent, so that the tower became quite a guild-house. It 
was then called — as its real name is to this day — "The Phoenix 
Tower," from the stone over the lower door bearing the arms and 
crest (the latter a Phoenix) of the Painters' Company. The date on 
the stone is 1615, which I take it is the date when the Companies 
had completed the repair of the tower and taken possession of it. I 
find the following entry in the book, which shows that Randle 
Holme, the third of that name, and the author of the " Academy of 
, Armoury " was the sculptor of this stone : 

" 1692 — 1693 Jan: y e iothpaid Mr. Holme for y e stone which stands 
over y e phoenix doore ... .. ... 00 18 00 

"Paid Edward Nixon towards y e puting it up ... 00 06 oj " 

I have chosen the following entry as being at an interesting period, 
to show how each minute of a meeting is headed : 

" Memorandum that on the second day of July being our election 
and Court day for the Companie of Barbers Chirurgions, Wax 
and Tallow Chaundlers within the Cittie of Chester, Mr. Robert 
Thorneley, Barber, Chirurgion, and Robert Stone, Tallow 
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Chaundler, were elected Aldermen, and John Looker, Tallow 
Chaundler, and John Throp, Barber, were chosen to be Stewarde's 
and Serchers for one whole year from the second day of July 
1646 untill July 1647 Mr. Charles Walley the Mayor of the 
Cittie this year being yelded uppon conditions to the Parlement 
and Mr. William Edwards made Mayor to next Michaelmas 
after &c, &c, and Mr. John Win Ironmonger and Mr. Richard 
Sproston Sheriffs, 1646." 

The members of the Company were undoubtedly staunch Royalists, 
as evidenced by the entries in the book relating to the procession 
and subsequent banquet they made and held on the occasion of the 
Coronation of King Charles II. I do not quote these entries, as 
they are somewhat similar to those in the last paper on the occasion 
of the annual midsummer show. 

Each year there is a payment " Given to the Ringers of Bow 
Bell, vs." This has reference to the ringing of the great bell of the 
Cathedral which from time immemorial to this day is rung every 
night at nine o'clock. And another payment " paid towards 
St. George's plate, v s ." "The Chester Cup" now takes the place 
of St. George's plate. Later on, when the subscription towards the 
race had been increased, the following resolution was passed : 

" July 13th, 1762. It was at a meeting held at the Phcenix agreed 
and ordered that no more than the sum of ten shillings be paid 
towards the City Plate for the future, and it is further agreed 
that there be not anything paid for the future towards the 
nine o'clock bell." 

The Company appear to have been very zealous in the maintenance 
of their privileges, and frequently had recourse to the law. The 
following entries throw a side light upon the manners of the times : 

" Paid Mr. Holme his chardges and fees in our sute 02 04 00 
" Item for a pottle of sacke to bestow upon Mr. Recorder for his 
trouble in our sute . . ... ... 00 02 08 

" Paid Mr. Recorder when we joyned issue ... 00 10 00 

" Paid for a sugar loafe to be sent the Recorder's wife 00 04 08" 

While the following entries show that the fraternity suppressed all 
outsiders : 

"1658 October 11, spent about putting doune a forren barber in 

Handbridge at John Fletcher's father's. 
" 1664 October 17, given and spent about a barber that trimed at 

St. Martin's Church." 

Yet it is evident that the Company were not averse to admit 
strangers within their community on their paying the regulated fee, 
as numerous entries in the book testify. 

The following abstract of an order shows that the members of the 
Company were strict observers of the Sabbath : 

" 1680 seconde of July, ordered that no member of the Company or 
his servant or apprentice shall trim any person on the Lord's 
Day commonly called Sunday." 
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These few extracts from this Register Book will give the reader a 
small idea of the contents of a book which, as I before stated, ought 
most certainly to be printed. 

I have been unable to ascertain if the Bakers' Company or that of 
the Saddlers and Curriers have any books in existence, but I fear 
they have not. The Charter of the Bakers' Company is dated at 
Westminster on the 5th July, 6 Edward VI. (1553), confirming a 
previous Charter of the 18th December, n Henry VII. (1496), 
whereby Arthur, Prince of Wales, the eldest son of the King, by 
virtue of his office of Earl of Chester, confirmed the Bakers of 
Chester in their ancient monopoly and privileges, and reconstituted 
their Company. Mr. Jeaffreson says that this Charter "has been 
greatly injured by fire and moth and mould, and is in a filthy state." 
Mr. Hemingway says of it that "it is written partly in abbreviated 
Latin and partly in English, and the great seal appending is in good 
condition ; " and he goes on to say that he gathers from a MS. of 
the late Rev. Thomas Crane, " that the Company of Bakers existed 
in Chester long before there was a mayor in the city, for the 
Company is acknowledged by the highest authority to have existed 
from time immemorial." Mr. Crane is evidently right, for on the 
Chester Palatinate Recognizance Rolls I find the following entry : 

"21 June, 1463. The Mayor and Sheriffs of the City are ordered 
to enforce the ordinance which had prevailed time out of mind 
in the City, that no one but such as had joined the craft of 
bakers of the City, and deposited their mark in wax, that their 
bread might be known, should make or sell bread, in the City, 
and that bread baked out of the City should not be sold in the 
City excepting on market days, and that all bakers of the City 
should grind their corn at the Mills of the Dee. (10 and n 
Edward IV.) " 

These Mills in ancient times belonged to the Earldom of Chester. 
They are still in existence, but are now owned and worked by a 
worthy city alderman, whom we Cestrians claim to be the present 
representative of the well known " Miller of the Dee," whose 
memory is preserved by the ancient song. 

As to the Saddlers' Company, I find on the Chester Palatinate 
Recognizance Rolls the following entry : 

" 147 1-2. March 8th. Charter of liberties to the Saddlers of the 
City of Chester to endure for forty years that no one should 
exercise the art of a Saddler within the City without permission 
of the Stewards, Aldermen, Masters, and occupiers of the' said 
art under a penalty of 100/-, half of which was to be paid to the 
Earl of Chester and the other half to the said Stewards for the 
support pagine luminis et ludi corporis Christie 

This latter evidently has reference to the Midsummer Plays, which 
have been previously mentioned. 
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flDtecellanea. 

[Under this heading, we propose for the future, to devote a small space to Short 
Notes on subjects of antiquarian interest, which do not call for long papers, 
and we shall be very glad to receive from our readers, contributions to this 
portion of The Rkliquary.] 



H Spoon*forft, saifc to bare belonaefc to Xorb Bacon. 

In a former number of the Reliquary* we gave an illustration of a 
silver-gilt cup, made for Sir Nicholas Bacon (the father of Lord 
Bacon) from the metal of the Great Seal of Philip and Mary, of 
which he had been Lord Keeper. That cup was one of three, 
and is now missing, although its existence was noted in 1854, and 
one of its fellows was exhibited in 1890 before the Society of 
Antiquaries. The cover, it may be remembered, was surmounted by 
the Bacon crest, a boar passant. 

Our attention has recently been directed to another Bacon relic 
which is also, we are given to understand, missing. It is the highly 
interesting article figured in the accompanying illustration, and is 
said to have belonged to Lord Bacon himself. In 1848, when the 
engraving was first published, it was in the possession of Mr. Basil 
Montague, and we hope that by reproducing the illustration, 
attention may be directed again to it, and lead to the re-discovery of 
so remarkable an article. 

It will be seen that it is a combination of a fork and spoon, being 
so formed that the bowl of a spoon could be attached to the prongs 
of a fork. Spoon-forks of this kind, although very uncommon, were 
not altogether unknown. They were used for eating green ginger, of 
which our forefathers seem to have been remarkably fond. 

Mr. Cripps says that such spoon-forks were frequently mounted 
with crystal, as was the Bacon spoon-fork, the stem of which 
terminated in a silver mounting to which was fixed a boar passant 
very much like that on the cover of the Stewkey Cup.t The length 
of the Bacon spoon-fork, including the crest, is given as fwz, inches, 
and its weight as 1 oz. 4 dwt. 18 grains. 

With regard to spoon-forks for green ginger, it may be noted that 
in 1452 the executors of Mr. William Duffield, a canon residentiary of 
York, Southwell, and Beverley, recorded 4s. 6d. as being the value 
" j cocliaris longi cum furca pro viridi zinzibo," % which had 
belonged to that wealthy ecclesiastic; and in 1515, "a spone w' a 
forke n § is mentioned in the will of Margaret Grey. These, however, 
may have been (although it is scarcely likely) spoons with a fork at 
the opposite end of the stem, similar to a small one now in the 
British Museum. More definitely corresponding in character to 

•Vol. v. (New Series), p. 46. t Test. Ebor., III., 131. 

J Norfolk Archeology , quoted in Archaologia LI 1 1., 123. 

§ cf illustration, p. 46, Reliquary, N.S., Vol. v. 
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the Bacon spoon-fork, were probably some cited by Mr. Cripps 
from the inventory of Lady Hungerford, who was attainted in 1523. 



In these latter instances we may almost certainly assume that the 
spoon-forks mentioned were very much in keeping with that which 



is said to have belonged to Lord Bacon, hiving separate spoon 
bowls, which could be attached or not, to the prongs of the forks at 
the pleasure and convenience of the persons using them. 

, 315, which see also as to the history of 
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It may be as well to point out that the form of the bowl of the 
Bacon spoon is of an apparently later type to that of the ordinary 
spoons of that period. This may probably be explained from the 
character of a combination of spoon and fork, and the difficulty there 
would have been in fitting a spoon bowl of a more round shape to 
the prongs of a fork. 

We trust that by calling attention to the existence in 1848 of this 
most interesting article, its present possessor may be discovered, and 
its whereabouts ascertained. So far as we are aware, nothing similar 
is known to be in existence, and whether it actually belonged to Lord 
Bacon or not, its own intrinsic curiosity is great enough to warrant a 
search being made for it. That the spoon -fork belonged to some 
member of the Bacon family is clear from the crest, even if it should 
not be possible to connect it with the person of the great Lord 
Bacon himself. 



H note on tbe colour 6e0crtbe^ as " JBloMus," 

Uncertainty has been expressed at times regarding the colour 
which was signified in the middle ages by the Latinized word 
" blodius," some persons having asserted that it was used to signify a 
colour of a red, or blood hue. We do not suppose that any one who 
has made the documents of the middle ages a familiar study, has ever 
entertained much doubt as to what the colour which was expressed 
by the word " blodius " really was. As, however, some people will 
not easily be persuaded without seeing a proof before them in black 
and white, we think that the following examples of the use of the word 
may be of use. They place beyond any possibility of doubt the real 
significance of the word, and other persons besides those who may 
have been uncertain as to the meaning of the word, may be glad of 
definite instances of its undoubted significance. 

In the first place, as evidence that " blodius " did not mean 
red or blood coloured, the following instances are quite decisive. 
In the Fabric Rolls of York Minster * there are lists of the goods of 
that church, compiled somewhere about the year 1500. On p. 227 
occurs a list of " Panni pendentes pro choro," that is " Hanging 
cloths for the choir," and among them there are enumerated "iij le 
banqweres, f unum album, aliud rubium, tercium blodium. ,, That is 
there were three bankers, one of which was white, another red, and the 
third " Moduis.'' Here, then, it is clear that " blodius " did not signify 
red. Again, on p. 230 of the same book there is a list of the colours of the 
copes which are contrasted, and among which are enumerated several 
"capae blodiae," the other colours being " albae," " rubiae," " virides," 
" purpureas " and " nigraa." Here again " blodiae " and " rubiae " 
are spoken of as different colours, but if that is not sufficient we find 

* Surtees Society. Vol. xxxv. 
f " Banker, a cloth, carpet or covering of tapestry for a form, bench, or seat.' 
HalliwelL DicU Archaic and Provincial Words ^ p. 139. 
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among the different " blodiae capae " eighteen described as " capae 
blodiae de damask cum le orfreys de panno rubio auri," eighteen 
" blodiae " copes, that is, with orfreys of red cloth of gold ; red and 
•• blodius " being again contrasted as different colours. 

The same thing occurs in the lists of chasubles which are described 
under the different headings of " vestimenta alba," " vestimenta 
rubia," "vestimenta blodia," and "vestimenta viridia." Red and 
" blodius " being again mentioned separately as different. So, also, 
in the first volume of the Testamenta Eboracensia (p. 150), in the 
will of Margery, widow of William de Aldburgh, knight, mention is 
made of " unam aulam rubeam cum borduri de blodio." This was 
in 1391. In the third volume of the same series (p. 73), in the 
inventory of the goods of Henry Bowet, Archbishop of York, which 
was compiled in 1423, fifty-six shillings and eightpence is the sum 
mentioned as having been received for "j roba mixti coloris de 
rubio et blodio." These quotations might be largely extended, but 
they are sufficient to show that " blodius " did not mean a red 
colour. 

That it did mean blue may be surmised from the following. On 
p. 233 of the Fabric Rolls among the chasubles one set is described 
as " una secta blodia del bawdekyn pro adventu et septuagesima," a 
blue set, that is, of baudekin for Advent and Septuagesima. So, too, 
among the cloths for the choir (p. 227) occurs the entry of "unus 
pannus del bokeram coloris blodii pro cooptura sancti Petri in 
quadragesima," that is, a cloth of buckram of a blue colour for 
covering the image of St. Peter during Lent. Nor is this all, in 
the second volume of the Testamenta Eboracensia (p. 62) occurs 
the will of Ellen Wells, dated 1437. Among the bequests which 
she made is that of " annulum aureum cum lapide viridi sive blodio." 
In this case we have mention of a precious stone, the colour of which 
varied in shade from " blodius " to green. Obviously not a red, but 
a blue coloured stone. 

These instances of the use of the word "blodius" might be 
considerably amplified, but they are sufficient to show (1) that blodius 
was not blood-coloured or red, and (2) that it meant blue, and was no 
doubt merely our English word blue with a Latin termination. 



TEbe Escape of Cbarles n. from Sussei after tbe 

JSattle of Worcester, 1651. 

We are not aware that the following letter relating to the escape of 
Charles II. from England has ever been printed. Its importance is 
considerable, as showing that it was from neither Brighthelmstone or 
Shoreham that the vessel carrying the king set sail, but from a point 
between those two places, probably somewhere near Portslade. 
What the result of the widow Carver's request was is not shown. 
It is curious, too, to note the side-light thrown on the merry 
monarch's character in ignoring Richard Carver's petition on 
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behalf of " his friends called Quakers." Richard Carver was the 
mate of the vessel of which Nicholas Tettersell, who lies buried in 
Brighton churchyard, was captain. In Martin's History of Brighton ', 
etc. (Brighton, 187 1, p. 37), it is stated that: *'A letter recently 
found among the archives of Devonshire House shows the important 
aid Charles received from the mate of the vessel, Richard Carver, 
who was a Quaker. He recognised the King, who pretended to be a 
bankrupt merchant, flying from the bailiffs. Carver assured him that 
his life was safe in his hands, and kept the crew in ignorance of the 
quality of their passenger. When they arrived on the French coast, 
off Fecamp, he rowed him to the shore, and in shoal water 
carried him on his shoulders to the land. Many years had passed 
away, when Carver; on his return fiom the West Indies, found a vast 
number of Quakers imprisoned for conscience' sake. Whitehead 
and Moore, the leading members of the Society of Friends, en- 
treated his sympathy, and with him gained access to the King, who 
at once recognised him, and enquired why he had not been to claim 
his reward before. He answered that he had been rewarded with 
the satisfaction of having saved His Majesty's life, ' and now, Sir, I 
ask nothing for myself, but for my poor friends, that you would set 
them at liberty, as I did you ? ' The King offered to release any six, 
and we may imagine the sailor's blunt answer : ' What ! Six poor 
Quakers for a King's ransom ! ! ' His Majesty was so pleased as to 
invite them to come again, and ultimately ordered their release." 
From the statement in widow Carver's petition it would appear that 
this is an error, and that the King ignored her husband's request, 
and did not release the imprisoned Quakers, as Mr. Martin says that 
he did. 

P.R.O. State Papers, Chas. If., Vol. clxvi., 54. 

The Case of Mary the laite Wife 

of Rich r ? Carver to the 

King of England 

This may shew unto thee (O King) that my laite husband Rich r - 
Carver was not only an honest and faithfull subject to thee, but (by 
the providence of God) was made an Instrument of great searvise 
unto thee, in the day of thy Callamity to Carry thee from ye English 
shoare between Shorum and Bredhemsten into France, gladly searving 
thee O King in thy then great distress, though hee knew if hee had 
been discovered he must have lost his life for it wheras if hee could 
have discovered thee to thine Enemys hee might have had one 
Thousand pounds ; yet neither did the promiss of such a reward, 
nor his owne poverty w th yet hazard of his life tempt him to unfaith- 
fullness, but then, and to the day of his death did Remaine faithfull 
to the King desireing no other reward of ye King (in his life time) 
then ye delivery of some of his friends (Called Quakers) out of 
prison but it pleased not ye King to Answer his request ; and wheras 
after some time my husband dying, I was left a poore and desolate 
Widdow with three small Children. I therefore doe Request that ye 
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King would be pleased (in tenderness and nobillity) on Considera- 
tion of my deceased husbands faith fullness and searviss to thee ; to 
consid r the lowe Estaite of me and my fatherless Children knoweing 
that hee that shews mercy shall find mercy 

Mary Carver ye laite Wife 
of Rich d Carver 

Endorsed : " Wicjow Carver." 



SUiarterty IRotes on archaeological progress 

anfc Development 

[These Notes are all original contributions to the "Reliquary ," and are chiefly 
supplied through the kindness of the Hon, Secretaries or Editors of the leading 
county archceological societies.] 

At a special meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, held on Friday, 
December 9th, the alteration in the Statutes proposed by the 
Council was agreed to, and Chapter III., Section 2 of the Statutes, 
concerning the payments by the fellows to the Society, now stands 
as follows : 

" Every fellow of the Society shall pay the annual sum of three 
guineas, such sum to become due on the 1st of January in every 
year, and to be paid in advance. If any Fellow elected before the 
1 st of July, 1892, shall notify to the Treasurer before the 1st of 
February, 1893, that he desires to continue, as heretofore, to pay the 
annual sum of two guineas, he shall be permitted to do so, upon the 
understanding that so long as he continues to pay the lower rate of 
subscription he shall remain in his present position so far as regards 
the receipt of the publications of the Society, 

" If any fellow pay to the Society the sum of fifty-five pounds, 
over and above his admission fee and all arrears then due by him, 
he shall be discharged from all future annual payments." 

In future all Fellows, except those who desire to continue to pay 
as heretofore an annual subscription of two guineas, or have not 
made any addition to their Composition, as mentioned in the 
Secretary's letter of August 6th, will receive, in addition to Archceo- 
logia and Proceedings, such parts of Vetusta Monumenta as may from 
time to time be published; and should they desire to have them, the 
weekly notices of the papers and exhibitions for the Society's evening 
meetings, which will be forwarded free of charge. These alterations 
have been somewhat reluctantly made in consequence of the Society's 
expenditure having seriously exceeded its income for some few years 
past, and there being no prospect of any considerable decrease of 
expenditure possible in the immediate future. 

* * * 

A very remarkable painting of the Last Judgment has been found in 
making alterations at Wenhaston Church, Norfolk. It was exhibited 
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at the Society of Antiquaries on Dec. 15th, when it was described by 
Mr. Keyser, F.S.A. It is a representation of the Doom, painted 
about 1500, by the monks of Blythburgh Priory, in Suffolk, for the 
neighbouring church of Wenhaston, where it was lately discovered 
in rather singular circumstances. Repairs being in progress last 
summer in Wenhaston church, a number of whitewashed planks that 
occupied the lunette between the rood beam and the arched roof 
were removed temporarily to the churchyard. Rain fell on them, 
and it was then perceived that an ancient painting lay concealed 
under the whitewash. The vicar at once had the planks taken to 
the village schoolroom, where the coat of whitewash was carefully 
rubbed off till the picture re-appeared in something like its original 
state. The parochial account books of Wenhaston are exceptionally 
complete, and record the fact that the picture, to which the date of 
1500 may be approximately assigned, was covered up in the year 
1549. This was fortunate, for the church suffered much at the 
hands of William Dowsing in the following century. In 1643 the 
sum of 6 s. 8d. was paid by the parish ro Dowsing's men for destroy 
ing pictures and stained-glass windows at Wenhaston, and another 
item is entered as payment for the destruction of the elaborately 
carved font. The present picture, however, already hidden for 
nearly -one hundred years, escaped further damage, so that we now 
have an example of monastic work, quaint rather than artistic, which 
has not seen the light for about three centuries and a half. It is 
formed of nine planks of oak, the whole measuring 1 7 ft. at the base 
by 8 ft. 6 in. in height. It is complete, except where a hole has been 
cut for the passage of a stove-pipe, and was anciently lighted by a 
side window, long since filled in with masonry. Originally a 
sculptured crucifix, with a crocketed shaft, and figures on either side 
of Our Lady and St. John the Baptist, divided the painting into 
panels. These figures, presumably, were removed when the picture 
was covered up in 1549. The Doom, of which only seven other 
ancient church pictures are said to exist in England, is represented 
with many of the usual accessories, and with some, such as a red-hot 
chain for malefactors, that are unusual. On one side is our Lord, 
seated on a rainbow, and beneath Him St. Peter, in triple tiara, 
opening the gates of heaven to a king, a queen, a cardinal, and a 
bishop, these four wearing nothing but the headgear that indicates 
their rank. On the other side St. Mary and St. John the Baptist 
kneel and pray for the souls of sinners. Below, the torments of hell 
are depicted in a more than adequate manner. Angels, demons, 
monsters, emblems, and scrolls fill up vacant spaces with a 
wealth of imaginative detail. 

♦ * * 

The Dean and Chapter of Lichfield have issued a startling appeal for 
a sum of ^20,000 towards some projected "restorations" of their 
cathedral church. At a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 
on December 1st, Dr. Cox drew attention to the destructive 
character of the proposed "restoration." The following resolution 
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was proposed by Sir John Evans, K.C.B., and seconded by Sir 
Charles Robinson, and carried unanimously : 

" The Society of Antiquaries hears with great regret that consider- 
able portions of the cathedral church of Lichfield, the work of Bishop 
Hacket after the sieges of the Great Rebellion, though substantial 
and well-looking, have been replaced by modern imitations of 
supposed thirteenth century work, thereby destroying the traces of 
one of the most remarkable epochs in the history of the Church of 
England. The society is also informed that further destruction of 
good seventeenth century work is in contemplation, and ventures to 
earnestly urge the Dean and Chapter of Lichfield not to permit any 
such destruction to take place." 

To this resolution the new dean (Dr. H. M. Luckock) has, we 
regret to learn, sent the following reply, from which it is quite evident 
that he wholly fails to appreciate the disastrous character of ecclesi- 
astical " restorations " such as that projected at Lichfield. Dr. 
Luckock's reply is as follows : 

"Lichfield, Dec. 12, 1892, 

" Dear Sir, — I waited for my installation to reply to your letter 
containing the resolution of the Antiquarian Society touching the 
restorations at Lichfield Cathedral. The resolution states that con- 
siderable portions of Bishop Hacket's work, ' though substantial and 
well-looking, have been replaced by modern imitations of supposed 
thirteenth century work, thereby destroying the traces of one of the 
most remarkable epochs in the history of the English Church ; ' also 
that * further destruction of good seventeenth century work is in 
contemplation. 

" I took immediate steps, after entering upon my office, to learn 
the exact circumstances of the case ; and I have no hesitation in 
saying that there is scarcely any approximation to truth in either of 
the above statements. 

" Believe me, faithfully yours, 

"H. Mortimer Luckock, Dean." 

Dr. Luckock, in a letter to the papers, also speaks of the " reck- 
lessness " of the Society of Antiquaries in passing the resolution as 
"most reprehensible," but unfortunately he does not state in what 
particulars the society's information was erroneous. We hope wiser 
counsels will, after all, prevail at Lichfield, but in the meanwhile, we 
fear that that church must be added to Rochester, Lincoln, St. 
Albans, and others, where similar vandalisms have been lately 
proposed or perpetrated. 

* * * 

By far the most important discovery to be recorded in our present 
issue belongs to the domain of Biblical Archaeology. It would 
appear that in the winter of 1 886-7 there was found in a Christian 
grave at Ekhmim, in Upper Egypt, a small parchment manuscript 
containing considerable portions of the Gospel of St. Peter, an 
apocryphal writing of the second, or possibly even of the first century, 
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which was moreover reckoned among the canonical Scriptures by 
portions of the Early Church. The discovery was due to investiga- 
tions made by the French Archaeological Mission at Cairo, but for 
the last six years it seems to have been kept more or less secret, 
until the recent publication by M. Bouriant of the contents of the 
manuscript in the eleventh volume of Memoires de la Mission ArcMo- 
logique Fran$aise au Caire. 

* * * 

The manuscript contains portions of three apocryphal writings : The 
Book of Enoch, The Apocalypse of St. Peter, and the Gospel of 
St. Peter. It is with the latter that the main interest and very high 
importance of the discovery lies. We can hardly do better than 
quote for our readers' benefit the following paragraphs from a 
thoughtful communication on the importance and significance of 
the discovery, by Mr. F. P. Badham, which appeared in the 
Athenceum of December 17th last, giving, as it does, in a short space, 
the main contents of the now recovered fragments of this long lost 
" Gospel." 

# # # 

Mr. Badham observes : * "If the contents of the Apocalypse are 
disappointing, considerable compensation is offered by the contents 
of the Gospel. The fragment begins with the trial before Herod, 
or rather before Herod and Pilate, for the two are sitting side by 
side. The members of the Sanhedrim are there as assessors. 
Pilate washes his hands and withdraws, leaving the whole re- 
sponsibility of the condemnation to his Jewish colleague. Herod's 
soldiers ' buffet ' Christ, crown Him with thorns, clothe Him in 
* purple' (cf. Mark xv. 17; John xix. 5), and set Him on the 
judgment seat (cf. John xix. 13). Herod's soldiers crucify, and 
write the title ' King of Israel.' One of the malefactors testifies 
to Christ's innocence (' How hath this man sinned ? ') ; and the 
soldiers decide not to break His legs (cf. John xix. 31-33), that His 
agony may be protracted. They offer a mixture of vinegar and gall 
(cf Matthew xxvii. 34, v.r. ; John xix. 29, v.r.), accomplishing every 
prophecy (cf. John xix. 28). Torches are lit. There is a cry, • My 
Power, Power, Thou hast abandoned Me ' ; then the earthquake, 
and the rending of the veil, and lo ! light ! The Jews, for a moment 
dismayed, exclaim, * Woe to us for our sins ! for the Judgment and 
end of Jerusalem draw nigh ' (cf Luke xxiii. 48, v.r.). Herod, at 
Pilate's request, grants the sacred body to Joseph — willingly, it being 
unlawful for a body to remain exposed at sunset, especially on the 
eve of the Passover (cf John xix. 31 ; Acts xiii. 29); and Joseph, 
having washed the body, entombs it in his own garden (cf. Matt, 
xxvii. 60 ; John xix. 41). Pilate allows Roman soldiers to guard 
the tomb. They close it with a great stone, and keep watch in com- 

* For a longer account of the manuscripts we must refer our readers to Mr. 
Badham's paper, which we have quoted from the Athenaum, No. 3399, p. 855. 
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pany with certain elders. The twelve lie hid for fear of the Jews 
(cf, John xx. 19), and ' mourn and weep ' (mvOalv kq\ icXatuv, 
cf Mark xvi. 10). On Saturday at midnight two angels are seen to 
descend from heaven (cf. Mark xvi. 4, v.r. ; Luke xxiv. 4), and they 
issue from the tomb supporting Christ between them, the heads of 
the angels reaching to heaven, Christ's hand higher still. The cross 
follows them, and a thunder voice is heard from heaven, ' Hast 
Thou preached to them that sleep ? ' Then a third angel descends. 
The guards and the centurion repair to Pilate, declaring, 'Truly 
this was the Son of God ' ; but, at the request of the elders with 
them, Pilate enjoins secrecy. Mary Magdalene and her companions 
come • to see ' the tomb (cf. Matthew xxviii. 1), and, if able to gain 
access, to perform certain offices. The third angel, still there, tells 
them that He whom they seek is risen, and gone thither whence He 
was sent (&f)ev aireoriryii, Galilee or heaven ? cf Luke iv. 23 ; John 
xx. 17). 

" 'The women were frightened and fled (cf Mark xvi. 8). It was 
the last day of the Passover, and many people had already departed 
and gone home, for the feast was ended. As for us, the twelve dis- 
ciples of the Saviour, we mourned and wept, and each one, afflicted 
at that which had come to pass, went to his own house (cf Luke xxiv. 
12 ; John xx. 10). I, Simon Peter, and my brother Andrew, having 
taken our nets, went to the sea (cf John xxi.), accompanied by Levi, 

son of Alphseus (cf Mark ii. 14), whom the Saviour '" 

Here the fragment abruptly ends. 

$ $> « 

Mr. Badham proceeds : " The first reflection that a perusal of 
this fragment produces is this, that the author of the 'Gospel 
of Peter ' undoubtedly had our canonical gospels in his hands, 
all four, including the last twelve verses of St. Mark. True 
that there are some remarkable deviations from the canonical 
narrative, but these deviations are mostly of a character which 
shows the canonical narrative's priority. When, for example, he 
shows us two angels at the tomb, and then a third, it is almost 
impossible to resist the conclusion that this is an attempt at 
harmonization of the two angels of Luke xxiv. with the single angel 
Matthew xxviii., Mark xvi. ; and when he brings Herod's soldiers to 
the cross, it is clear that he is violently racking his authorities with 
the set purpose of shifting guilt from the Romans on to the Jews. 
Whatever other ingredients there may be, certainly the chief are 
furnished by our canonical gospels. And this by itself would have 
been a gain of no inconsiderable importance, for we already knew 
that the • Gospel of Peter ' could not have originated very much later 
than the middle of the second century. Serapion, who became 
Bishop of Antioch circ. 190, found it in public use at Rhossus when 
he first visited that corner of his diocese ; and subsequently requiring 
a copy for reference, he borrowed one from — to use his own expres- 
sion — « the successors of those who first employed it, the Docetae.' 
"Here we should have had testimony to the concurrency of our four 
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canonical Gospels earlier than Tatian's, and to the last twelve verses 
of St. Mark earlier than that of Irenaeus: testimony, too, to the 
curious additions found in the old Latin version, Mark xvi. 4 ; Luke 
xxiii. 48. 

" But the real result is something far and away more exhilarating. 
For the fragment of the ' Gospel of Peter ' just recovered is presup- 
posed — we can see now — in another Docetic work which critics have 
hitherto been agreed in assigning to the first decades of the second 
century, viz., ' The Vision of Isaiah.' Passing over minor points of 
dependence, as, e.g., the entire exculpation of Pilate, the passage 
found on p. 13 of Dillmann's edition appears fairly decisive. Here 
we have three angels at the sepulchre — the angel of the Christian 
Church in heaven who will blow the blast of judgment, the angel of 
the Holy Spirit, and the archangel Michael. Their ' descents ' are 
spoken of. And Christ issues from the sepulchre with their support, 
c on the shoulders of the Seraphim.' 

Dillmann in Germany, Dean in England, assign the Vision to 
no a.d. More than a decade or two later it cannot be. Pseudo- 
Isaiah makes mention of fierce disputes as to the date of the second 
advent ; makes no mention of iiritrKoiroii but of grave contention 
between ' pastors ' and * presbyters ' ; shows Gnostic tendencies 
obviously anterior to the complex aeon-system of Valentine ; and 
speaks of ' prophecy ' as surviving here and there. 

But assigning the Vision to the very latest date possible, still what 
a gain to Christian apologetics ! The * Gospel of Peter ' must be 
earlier ; our canonical gospels must be earlier still." 

* • * 

At the Annual Meeting of the Archaeological Institute, held last 
August at Cambridge, it was agreed that next year's meeting should 
be held at Dublin. It has, however, now been decided to hold the 
1893 meeting in London instead of Dublin. We regret the change 
on many grounds, although we think it a wise and desirable one. 

* * * 

The silver gilt vessels which were found by a little boy last July in 
the Parliament Hill Fields, and which were claimed by the Crown as 
Treasure Trove, have now been placed in South Kensington Museum. 
The two most important objects are two handsome perfume or spirit 
flasks dating circa 1670. Besides these there are a couple of candle- 
sticks and a two-handled flat cup with acanthus-leaf decoration. All 
the pieces are in an admirable state of preservation. 

* * * 

The Council of the Yorkshire Archaeological Association have 
had under discussion the Incorporation of the Society, and with 
that end in view certain articles of association have been drawn 
up. These follow in a modified form the excellent suggestions of 
Messrs. Chadwick and Walker. We note, with regret, the abandon- 
ment of the provision of separate councils in each of the three 
Ridings. Meanwhile the suggested East Riding Society has been 
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floated, and has held its inaugural meeting at Hull, Dr. Cox being 
elected its first president. We wish it, of course, all possible 
success and prosperity, but we are very much afraid that it will not 
be strong enough itself, while it may seriously injure the existing 
Society, which is really doing admirable and efficient work throughout 
Yorkshire. We are glad to believe that the notion of a North 
Riding Society has fallen to the ground. 

• * * 

On Wednesday, September 21st, an excursion was made by the 
members of the Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian 
Society to Hardknott in order to inspect the explorations which have 
been made under the direction of Chancellor Ferguson and others, 
on the site of the Roman fort known as Hardknott Castle, and to 
which allusion has been previously made in our pages. While the 
Society of Antiquaries in the south has been busily engaged in 
excavating the site of Silchester, antiquaries in the north-west corner 
of England have been conducting similar operations at Hardknott 
Castle. The president (Chancellor Ferguson) read a long and 
exhaustive paper on the excavations and the important character of 
the discoveries made. This paper occupies four closely printed 
columns in the Cumberland Pacquet of September 22nd, and will, no 
doubt, be reprinted in a more permanent form elsewhere. It is, 
unfortunately, impossible for us, with the limited space at our disposal 
to do more than refer to it, for no epitome of it is really possible. 
The next day was spent at Gosforth and Calder Abbey, the weather 
on both occasions, although cold, being fine. 

* * * 

The efforts recently made by the Worcester Architectural and 
ARCHiEOLOGiCAL Society to promote the compilation of a new 
county history for Worcestershire have borne good fruit. A meeting 
of those interested in the proposal was held at the Shirehall in 
November, the Lord-Lieutenant of the county (the Earl of Coventry) 
occupying the chair, when there was an influential attendance of 
gentlemen representing both the county and city. The chair- 
man, after calling attention to an elaborate and able paper by 
J. W. Willis-Bund, F.S.A., in which the writer dealt with the subject 
in an exhaustive manner, proceeded to move " That a society be 
formed to be called The Worcestershire Historical Society, whose 
objects shall be the collection and publication of materials for com- 
piling a history of the county of Worcester." This was seconded by 
Sir Edmund Lechmere, M.P., president of the Architectural Society, 
and was carried unanimously. Mr. Baldwin, M.P., moved, and the 
Dean of Worcester seconded, "That the society consist of ordinary 
members, paying a guinea each annually, and life members subscrib- 
ing not less than ten guineas at one time ; each member to be 
entitled to the publications of the society." A discussion ensued, in 
which many promises of support were made, and the motion was 
adopted, followed by another for the appointment of a committee 
to manage the operations of the society. 
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The Architectural and Archaeological Society, in addition to the good 
work which it has thus ; nitiated, has during the last summer enjoyed 
two very pleasing and instructive excursions. The first was to the 
ancient and historic town of Evesham, and to various churches in the 
neighbourhood, including those of the remarkably beautiful village of 
Broadway, where the party dined, and where Alderman Averill kindly 
acted as guide ; as well as the highly interesting village of Buckland, 
where Alderman Noake read a paper describing the church. The 
other excursion was to Bridgnorth, on the Severn, in September, 
where the church, the ruins of the castle, an oratory and hermitages 
in the rocks, and many other exceptionally interesting objects were 
discussed, and a paper was read by the Rev. H. Kingsford. The 
party dined at the " Swan," an interesting example of a half-timbered 
hostelry of the seventeeth century. 

* * * 

A discovery of a portion of a Roman villa has been made at Swaff- 
ham Prior, near Cambridge, and is exciting very general interest. 
The dimensions seem to indicate a villa of considerable importance, 
but as yet only a portion has been uncovered, revealing hypocausts 
for heating the bath room. Pieces of Samian ware, tesserae, oyster 
shells and bones have been found ; and when the whole has been 
carefully and scientifically explored there is no doubt that it will prove 
to be an extremely interesting and important discovery. 

* * * 

Mr. Henry Stone, of Exeter, writes to inform us that the oldest of 
the parochial register books belonging to the parish of Musbury, 
Devon, has lately been recovered, after having been lost for upwards 
of a hundred and twenty years. The register in question records the 
births of Elizabeth Drake (afterwards Mrs. Winston Churchill) 
and her famous son John, Duke of Marlborough. The register 
begins in 1662, and consists of some thirty leaves of vellum. 

* * * 

Dr. Fairbank, F.S.A., of Warrior Square, St. Leonard's on-Sea, is 
publishing a large size copy of a rubbing of the beautiful brass in 
Trotton Church, Sussex, commemorating Lord and Lady Camoys. 
The special features of interest in the brass are a fine double canopy, 
the super-canopy, the Garter, collars of S.S., etc., and the engraver's 
mark u N " The scale is to be that of one-fifth of the original, and 
the copy will be made from a careful rubbing specially taken. The 
price of each copy is half-a-crown, or by parcel post three shillings. 

$ $ $ 

The Khedive has recently inaugurated the forty- six new galleries of 
the Ghizeh Museum which during the past six months have been 
added to the forty-five previously existing. The splendid collection 
of Egyptian antiquities, commenced forty years ago, is now for the 
first time exhibited to the public in its entirety after years of seclusion 
in the museum store rooms. Many of the older galleries have been 
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rearranged and enriched from recent discoveries, and the whole col- 
lection is presented in a much more interesting and intelligible form 
than previously. Another improvement for which visitors will feel 
thankful is that for the first time a complete catalogue is being pre- 
pared by M. Virey, and will be published very shortly. The 
intention is that the museum shall form a complete series of monu- 
ments extending from the earliest dynasties to the Byzantine period, 
and that of the Mohammedan Conquest, when the story is taken up 
and continued in the Museum of Arabic Art at Cairo. The project 
of removing the entire collection to a fireproof building to be specially 
constructed for it in Cairo is under discussion. 

* * * 

The gigantic figures and rude inscriptions on Easter Island have long 
excited interest. Dr. A. Carroll believes that he has succeeded in 
obtaining a key to the inscriptions, and he has actually translated 
from those which he has studied two prayers to the sun. He is of 
opinion that the island, which was almost depopulated by the ruffians 
engaged in procuring labourers for the Peruvian mines, was early 
colonised by emigrants from Western America, who were in posses- 
sion of a written or hieroglyphic language. A grammar and lexicon 
of the inscriptions are promised, together with the more important 
results of Dr. Carroll's labours. 

$ $ $ 

Mr. Thomas Cooper, of Congleton, has written a painstaking and 
useful book on Astbury Church, Cheshire. The author supplies 
some curious and interesting information as to certain tombs in the 
churchyard, which have hitherto been an unsolved puzzle. 

$ # $ 

Messrs. Jarrold and Sons, of Norwich, announce for publication 
a work on the Church Bells of Buckinghamshire^ by Mr. A. H. Cocks, 
M.A. Large paper copies at two guineas, and small paper at one 
guinea each. The work will consist of about six hundred pages, and 
will be illustrated with twenty full-page plates of medieval letterings, 
founders' marks, etc., existing in the county. 
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sent for revieiv^ as these notices are intended to be a practical aid to book-buying 
readers.] 

Cynewulf's Christ. An Eighth Century English Epic. Edited 
with a Modern Rendering, by Israel Gollancz, M.A. 8vo., 
pp. xxiii., 216. London: David Nut t. Price 12s. 6d. 

The library of the cathedral church of Exeter contains one treasure 
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of inestimable value, a relic of the library which the first bishop 
of Exeter, Leofric, who died in 107 1, bestowed upon it. When 
Leofric became bishop he found the Devonshire see despoiled 
of its lands, and the church of Exeter in possession of only 
five worthless service books. The twenty years of his episcopate 
were spent in many good works ; and, not least, in recover- 
ing the possessions of the see, and in gathering together the 
nucleus of a library. Among the books given by Leofric was 
one, which is described in an Anglo-Saxon catalogue, still extant, as 
" A great English book on all sorts of subjects wrought in verse." 
This book, there is no shadow of doubt, is still extant among the 
treasures of the cathedral library, and from it has been carefully trans- 
lated and edited by Mr. Gollancz a portion in the volume before us. 
Mr. Gollancz says that Leofric's book "cannot boast of great beauty of 
workmanship - it is not, like the ' Codex Argenteus^ written on purple 
vellum in letters of silver and gold ; ' no wondrous miniatures adorn 
its pages, like the Book of Kelts ; Angles' not ' Angels,' wrought 
it — but its contents claim for it a higher consideration than even the 
supreme philological interest of the former and the artistic glories of 
the latter. It has preserved for us a whole library of national 
literature, that would otherwise have been irrevocably lost ; it is in 
itself a ' bibliotheca ' rather than a 'book.'" Mr. Gollancz is an 
enthusiastic and scholarly labourer ; and although his name will be 
new to a good many persons, this edition of Cynewulfs "Christ" will 
give him an established position among the students of Anglo-Saxon 
literature. The original poem is printed on one page, and opposite 
to it is a rendering in modern English by Mr. Gollancz. The volume 
is beautifully printed, and is, in its external character alone, a book 
worthy of the priceless manuscript with which it deals. At the end 
there are some critical notes ; an excursus on the Cynewulf runes, 
which give the clue to the author's name ; and finally a short but 
excellent glossary. Mr. Gollancz's book is a notable addition to the 
increasing stock of literature dealing with Anglo-Saxon, and it is a 
book to be commended in every respect. We have only one wish, 
and that is, that the editor had given a photographic reproduction of 
a page of the original manuscript. To have done so would, we 
think, have added to the reader's interest. 

*$<*$ +%+% 4»$«e$ 

Yorkshire Inquisitions of the Reigns of Henry III. and 
Edward I. Vol. I. Edited by William Brown, B.A. Being 
vol. xii. of the " Yorkshire Record Series " (cloth, 8vo., pp. xxii., 365, 
Issued to subscribers). 

We have, on more than one former occasion, drawn attention to 
the excellent work which the "Record Series" of the Yorkshire 
Archaeological Association is doing. Another volume has recently 
appeared and is before us. It is the first volume of a series of 
Yorkshire Inquisitions of the reigns of Henry III. and Edward I., 
and has been edited for the Association by Mr. William Brown. The 
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editor remarks, in the introduction, that " Amongst the docu- 
ments at the Public Record Office, to which the local historian 
directs his earliest attention, those known under the title of 
Inquisitiones post mortem occupy the foremost place. To the 
topographer and genealogist they are equally valuable. There is 
hardly a family of any importance between the thirteenth and 
seventeenth centuries whose genealogy may not be confirmed and 
enlarged by a reference to these most interesting documents. 
Parochial and local history are also indebted to them for a mass 
of information unequalled elsewhere." 

It is, indeed, remarkable that until the appearance of the present 
volume no real effort has been made in any part of the kingdom to 
rescue from oblivion, and preserve by means of printing, the wonderful 
amount of valuable information contained in the Inquisitions. The 
English nation possesses priceless records of the past, but we have, 
generally, no due appreciation of the treasures which are ours. 
The example now set by the Yorkshire Society will, we hope, be 
followed in other counties. 

The inquisitions printed in this volume have been transcribed, and 
in most cases translated, by Mr. J. A. C. Vincent, whose name 
alone is a guarantee for the accuracy and thoroughness of that part 
of the work. Mr. Brown's work has mainly lain in adding a series 
of admirable notes and explanations, identifying places and persons, 
besides a general and excellent survey contained in the introduction. 
To Mr. Brown also the reader is indebted for the very full index at 
the end. 

The subject matter dealt with in these Inquisitions covers a wide 
field, and is far too varied for us to enumerate. We can only 
recommend our readers to procure the volume and study its contents 
for themselves, and, if they have not previously known the great 
value of Inquisitions, they will learn it from this excellent work. 
For example, to mention one case only, that of the town of 
Scarborough. Here in the Inquisitions now for the first time 
transcribed and printed, there is a large amount of absolutely new 
matter brought to light. We have often spoken of the desirability 
there is of a general and systematic printing of our English records. 
This receives confirmation from the present volume, where we are 
told some of the originals are in such a condition that in a few 
years they will be past deciphering. 

In addition to the main contents and annotations in the body of 
the book, Mr W. Paley Baildon, F.S.A., has contributed several notes 
of value in the Addenda et Corrigenda portion at the end of the 
volume, and, besides this there is (extending from pp. 284-314) a 
very useful glossary by Mr. S. J. Chad wick, F.S.A., in which 
pretty nearly every technical term receives a clear and brief explana- 
tion. Indeed, the volume itself will, we think, come to be used to a 
large extent by many antiquaries as a dictionary of reference, and 
this, owing to this " glossary," as Mr. Chadwick modestly calls it, 
with which he has furnished it, and which really adds greatly to its 
value, not to say to its interest as well. 
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The "Yorkshire Record Series " is open to all subscribers, and 
is not confined to the members of the Association alone. For the 
sum of a guinea, subscribers to the " Record Series" for 1891 have 
received this very admirable book, as well as another volume 
(previously commended in these pages) containing Dr. Collins's Index 
of York Wills, from 151 4- 1533, etc. The " Yorkshire Record Series " 
deserves a far wider support than it appears to be receiving, and we 
would again commend it to the favourable notice of all those who are 
interested in the past history of that county. 

<*§+§ «•$«•$ ^5**? 

A History of the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford 
(the University Church). From Doomsday to the installation of 
the late Duke of Wellington as Chancellor of the University. By 
the present Vicar. London : Longmans^ Green cV Co. Cloth, 8vo., 
pp. xv., 504. Price, 10s. 6d. 

The two churches of " St. Mary the Virgin " at Oxford and " Great 
St. Mary's " at Cambridge, occupy a position which may be said to 
be shared by no others. While they are each ordinary parish 
churches, with the usual parochial machinery, they have nevertheless 
a curiously indefinite, though very close and certain connection with 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Hence this relation to 
the two universities not merely confers on them a sort of prestige 
among other parish churches in the country, but has also of necessity 
given them a large share in the historic past of the universities. In 
them has been focused, as it were, the religious life of the 
academical bodies to which they are attached. 

Of the two churches, that at Oxford is the finer, and it has all 
along had a greater share in the religious past of the university than 
its sister church has at Cambridge. It bears much the same relation- 
ship too, of superior architectural merit over Great St. Mary's at 
Cambridge, that the Oxford colleges do over those at the sister 
university. 

It is certainly remarkable that no history of either of these two 
churches should have appeared, until Mr. Ffoulkes published the 
present book on the history of the church of which he is vicar. 
The work is divided into ten chapters, each of which is again sub- 
divided into a number of sections ; and, as the title page implies, the 
history of the church is traced from Doomsday until the installation 
of the great Duke of Wellington as chancellor. If the book has a 
fault, it is that it is somewhat too discursive in the character of its 
contents, and this is a fault which will be found with it by many 
antiquaries. On the other hand, this very discursiveness adds to 
the general interest of the volume, and makes it a more pleasant 
book for the ordinary reader than would have been the case if it 
had merely contained a recital of a number of dry details. An 
enumeration of the contents, as given in the headings of the 
different chapters, will convey a brief idea of the contents of the 
book. 
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Chapter I. (pp. 1-62) is entitled " Walter of Merton and 
Edward I.;" Chapter II. (62-139), "King Edward II. and King 
Edward III., with their foundations ; " Chapter III. (140-200), 
" Sermons and General History ; " Chapter IV. (201-239), u Restora- 
tion of St. Mary's under Henry VIII.;" Chapter V. (240-267), 
"Post-Reformation Period;" Chapter VI. (268-291) continues the 
Post-Reformation history during the Commonwealth ; Chapter VII. 
(292-307) is entitled " The Restoration ;" Chapter VIII. (308-355), 
"The Revolution;" Chapter IX. (356-437), "George III. — 
Victoria ; w Chapter X. (438-497), "Cardinal Newman as Vicar of 
St. Mary's." Added to these there is a concluding section, entitled, 
" A last look round." It is obvious that the book is full of matter. 
Perhaps the most valuable part is the earlier portion, and the most 
readable the latter. St. Mary's is fortunate in having found so 
scholarly and enthusiastic a historian as its present vicar, and we 
have great pleasure in very cordially commending this book. 

A good photograph, showing the north side of the church, with 
the tower and its graceful spire, is given as a frontispiece. We are 
only sorry that our limited space has precluded the possibility of 
entering more particularly into its contents. 

^A4?^A4* -A^ .A^ ^fe£»^fel* 

^^y^P^ ^rj^Wp ^Py^P^ 

The Prymer, etc. Edited by Henry Littlehales. Part. II. 
Collation of MSS. London : Longmans, Green & Co. Crown 8vo., 
pp. xx., 75. Price 5s. 

We have spoken of Mr. Littlehales's work regarding the " Prymer " 
on a previous occasion, so that there is no need to do more than 
allude to it again. We repeat our wish that he had seen his way to 
make one book of the whole, instead of issuing different bits by 
driblets. One good and complete volume would have been very 
acceptable, and would at once have stamped Mr. Littlehales as a 
liturgical student and worker of repute. As it is, his labours are 
really in danger of suffering seriously from his too great eagerness to 
make up a volume, and send it to the publisher. 

The present volume is the second, the author tells us, " of a series 
of three, and is intended to show by collation the variations of all 
the known MS. Prymers in English*," with one exception, the reason 
for which that particular manuscript is excepted is stated by the 
author to be because it is written both in Latin and English, a reason 
which does not seem to us as sufficient, if all the known manuscript 
copies of the English Prymer were to be collated. 

Of the Prymers which Mr. Littlehales has collated (all of which 
are presumed to be of a date about 1400), there are twelve : 
three are in the British Museum, five are in Bodley's library, one 
in the library of Queen's College, Oxford, one in the University 
Library at Cambridge, and one each in St. John's and Emmanuel 
College Libraries at Cambridge. It is impossible, without seeing 
the originals, to say that the collation is accurate, but there is every 
indication that it is so, and that Mr. Littlehales has taken care 
and pains that it should be accurate. The manner of printing the 
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collation is, however, terribly puzzling, and the student is tempted 
to turn aside with his head swimming round. This is a pity, and 
should have been avoided ; clearness of comparison is almost 
everything in a matter of this kind. The book is full of 
valuable and interesting matter, much of which is new. The very 
quaintness of many of the collects, antiphons, and versicles indicates 
the existence of a large amount of material for the philologist, 
quite independent of the antiquarian and ecclesiastical interest 
attaching to these prymers. What we should like to see would 
be a volume, or, if necessary, a couple of volumes, giving in full, 
word for word, the whole of the contents of the twelve prymers 
which Mr. Littlehales has collated in this book. If any of our 
readers know of other manuscript prymers, we would re-echo Mr. 
Littlehales's request that he should be informed of them. In spite 
of certain imperfections which we have pointed out, Mr. Littlehales 
has produced a volume of real value, and we are glad to find that 
someone has appeared in the field willing to occupy this particular 
ground. We must not omit to mention that two pages of the 
manuscripts are well reproduced, by means of photography, as plates 
at the end of the book. 

^&§^*§ ^*§^*§ ^*§^*§ 

The Heraldry in the Churches of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. By the Rev. J. Harvey Bloom, M.A. Hemsworth ; 
C. E. Turner. Boards, 8vo., pp. 127. Price 5s. 

This is a thoroughly useful compilation, showing care as well as 
considerable labour on Mr. Bloom's part ; and we are surprised to 
see only a short list of subscribers. Perhaps heraldry is losing its 
interest with many persons, owing to the vulgarities perpetrated in its 
name in the present day. 

The author says in the preface that he is not aware that any 
systematic catalogue of heraldic insignia in Yorkshire churches at the 
present time has been printed, and that it is his intention to supply 
the want. We hope he may succeed in doing so, but the enormous 
labour involved in such an undertaking throughout Yorkshire can 
scarcely have been taken into due atcount. The volume before us 
deals with the churches in the wapentakes of Barkston Ash (Upper 
and Lower), Strafford and Tickhill (northern division), and the Soke 
of Doncaster. It takes in a considerable number of important 
churches, including Selby abbey church, and records several note- 
worthy monuments, the heraldry of which has not been put on record 
in print before. It is not a book from which it is exactly easy to 
make quotations, but we cite the following in order to gibbet the 
perpetrators of a dastardly act, whoever they may be. Under the 
date of May ioth, 1892, Mr. Bloom makes the following note regard- 
ing the monument to Archbishop Montaigne, in Cawood Church : 

" 1. On a tablet, now in fragments caused by its removal from 
chancel during restoration / at present being replaced at bottom of south 
aisle, (The italics are ours). Bust, canopy, and inscription to 
George Montaigne, Bishop of Durham, Archbishop of York, 1628. 
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Arms, two keys in saltire, in chief a crown (See of York), imp. barry 
lozengy on a chief three crosses-crosslet (Montaigne)" We commend 
this outrageous treatment of Archbishop Montaigne's monument to 
the Society for Preserving Memorials of the Dead ; and the restora- 
tion of Cawood Church, which must be a very barbarous business 
from this sample, to the kind attention of the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of Ancient Buildings. We should like to know whether a 
Faculty was obtained for this very scandalous "restoration." 

We are glad to think that this is the only bad case noted by 
Mr. Bloom, whose book is printed on hand-made paper, and is 
satisfactory in every respect. It appears to have been printed at the 
small town of Hemsworth, and, as such, deserves a note of com- 
mendation as a very praiseworthy specimen of provincial work, on 
which Mr. Turner, its printer and publisher, is to be congratulated. 

«•$«•$ «*$*$ *$*? 

A Mendip Valley. By Theodore Compton. Cloth, 8vo., pp. 288. 
London : E. Stanford. Price 10s. 6d. 

This is an attractive book in many senses, and one which is both 
agreeable and instructive to read, as well as pleasant to the eye, 
being well supplied with a number of graceful and pretty illustrations. 
It is, however, only in part archaeological, and must not, therefore, 
occupy too much of our limited space. In those parts of the book 
which deal with the archaeology of the district evident care has been 
taken by Mr. Compton to ensure accuracy, and he expresses his 
obligation for help in this respect to Canon Church. The book, 
of which this is a second and enlarged edition, originally appeared 
twenty-five years ago under the title of " Winscombe Sketches." It 
is a general description of the village of Winscombe in Somerset, 
one of those ideal villages which, we are bold to say, for soft charm 
of scenery and picturesque environment, not forgetting the existence 
of a fine ancient church, can be found in no country but our own. 
Many and beautiful as the charms of Winscombe evidently are, we 
do not see anything of very unusual or peculiar importance in its 
history or archaeology. Mr. Compton, however, gives a good many 
instances of folk-lore and traditions, including an account of an 
inexplicable ghost story, in the bona fides of which he places more 
reliance than we do. The illustrations of the book are of very 
considerable grace and merit, and add greatly to its character. The 
book is divided into twenty chapters, of which it may be said, 
speaking generally, that the first ten treat of the topography and 
archaeology of Winscombe and its immediate neighbourhood, while 
the ten latter chapters are devoted to the natural history of the 
place. It is a book deserving high commendation, and so far as we 
can see, possesses only one serious fault — it has no index ! Even 
with this drawback, Winscombe is fortunate in having found so 
capable a writer as Mr. Compton to describe it, with its natural 
features and antiquities. 

[Several other reviews are held over for lack of space.] 
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Zhe lpre-Conquest Cburcbes of IRortbumbrfo* 

BY CHARLES CLEMENT HODGES, ARCHITECT. 

ZTgnC&ale {continued). 

WARDEN. 
Church of St. Michael, 

The two streams called the North and the South Tyne flow together 
and form the Tyne at a spot a mile and a half north-west of 
Hexham. The land rises rapidly from the beds of the two streams, 
and in the fork between them attains an elevation of 593 feet. The 
highest point is called Warden Hill, on the summit of which is a 
large circular camp of pre-Roman date with numerous concentric 
circumvallations and distinctly marked gateways. This camp is 
three miles from Hexham, but just a mile to the south-west of it, or 
two miles from Hexham, is another similar camp of smaller size, not 
so strongly defended. This is placed on the spur of the hill, and 
stands at an elevation of 244 feet. It is close to, and overlooks, 
Warden Church. The importance of the situation was recognised 
by the early occupiers of the country, and it continued a place of 
some consequence during the post-Roman period. It is thought by 
the best authorities to be the locality mentioned by Bede in an 
account of a miracle attributed to St. John of Beverley, one of the 
bishops of Hagustald (Hexham). He says, "There is a certain 
building in a retired situation, and enclosed by a narrow wood and a 
trench, about a mile and a half from the church of Hagustald, and 
separated from it by the river Tyne, having a burying-place dedicated 
to St. Michael the Arqtongel, where the man of God used frequently, 
as occasion offered, and particularly in Lent, to reside with a few 
companions." * On the other hand, some hold that St. John Lee is 
the place meant. Prior Richard, writing in the latter half of the 
twelfth century, says, " An oratory, dedicated to the worship of 
St. Michael the Archangel, occupied a hill overhanging the north 
bank of the river Tyne. This hill is called in English, Erneshou, 
and in Latin, Mons Aquilce." f St. John Lee Church is, however, 
dedicated to St. John the Baptist, and the probability is that Pricr 
Richard, in relating the miracle, which occurred long before his time, 



* Bede Hist. EccL sub. anno 685. . t Richard of Hexham, book i., chapter iv. 
6 
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was quoting from Bede, and confounded the two places together. 
As St. John Lee is exactly one mile from Hexham, while Warden 
Church is exactly two miles, the distance given by Bede might be 
said to apply to either, so also might the description of the site ; but 
on the evidence of the ancient dedication to St. Michael, we must 
conclude that Warden is the place he meant to describe. 

The only ancient part of the church remaining of pre-Conquest 
date is the tower (Plate iii.). This is of precisely similar character, 
both in its plan and workmanship, to the towers at Bywell, Corbridge, 
and Ovingham, and as Warden is but a short distance from the line of 
Severus's Wall, it is not surprising to find that a considerable portion 
of the masonry, if not all of it, is of Roman workmanship. The 
angle quoins are large and rough, and as some of those placed 
upright, pass as many as four courses of walling stones, while others 
of equal length run far along the wall surface, the term, "long-and- 
short-work," may fairly be applied to them. The dimensions of the 
tower are sixteen feet five inches from north to south, and fifteen feet 
seven inches from east to west. The walls are two feet ten inches in 
thickness. The elevation is divided into four stages. The lowest 
opens into the church by an arch of very rude character. It has 
plain jambs made of large stones irregularly placed, which are 
manifestly of Roman dressing. It will be noticed that these jambs 
are slightly splayed out on the east side, or towards the church, 
a rare feature, and, judging from the analogy of the western 
doorway into the Hexham crypt, an indication of early date. The 
width is five feet two-and-a-half inches on the west side, and five 
feet five-and-a-half inches on the east side. The imposts are only 
five feet one-and-a-half inches from the floor, and consist of 
Roman moulded stones ten inches in thickness, having a square 
fillet, two quarter rolls, and a chamfered member. These mouldings 
return for a short distance on both sides, but on the east side they 
are modern insertions, and are therefore of doubtful authenticity. 
The arch has a perfectly plain soffit formed of very rough stones, in 
two courses, so that there is a wide joint round the centre of the 
soffit. There can be no doubt that the work was originally plastered. 
The jambs and arch are now stripped of the plaster to show the 
character of the work. The total height of the arch from the floor 
of the church to the soffit is only eight feet six inches. The lowest 
stage of the tower is lighted by a window on the south. This has 
the peculiarity of inclined jambs ; a feature rarely met with in 
England, though common in Ireland, and due to Scoto-Irish influ- 
ence. A narrow chamfer is carried round the external angles, and 
the width of the opening is six inches at the head, and seven inches 
at the sill. The external head of this window, like that of the lower 
one on the west side*, has the appearance of having been cut out of 
the head of a memorial cross, but weather, and modern over- 
pointing, have rendered this doubtful, and the stones would have to 
be taken out to make it certain. 

* This is now, unfortunately, quite hidden by ivy* 
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Like Ovingham, the tower of Warden has had several floors, and 
its walls have been plastered internally. The joist holes of the first 
floor are filled up and difficult to trace, but those of the second are 
visible, and show that this floor was at a height of thirty-five feet 
from the church floor. There are four joist holes, seven inches 
square, in the north and south walls respectively. There are two 
windows in the second stage. The one looking to the west is a 
replica of that just described ; that in the east wall opened to the 
nave. It has a semi-circular head, and is much smaller than the 
similarly placed opening at Ovingham. It is now built up, and . is 
only visible from the inside of the tower, but, owing to the absence 
of the first floor, it is inaccessible. The third stage has a window to 
the south only, of smaller dimensions than those below, but has, like 
them, inclined jambs. The fourth, or belfry stage, has been sadly 
altered from its original condition. Externally, it presents that 
appearance of neat ugliness which was so dear to the hearts of the 
repairing and " beautifying" churchwardens of the last century, the 
change having taken place in 1765. The whole of the masonry from 
the external surface, from the summit to the sills of the belfry 
windows, was renewed in plain ashlar, the new surface being set 
back three inches.* The belfry windows are now single openings with 
four central arches, and the battlement is of the bastard type, with 
flat stones laid on the merlons and crenelles. We are consequently 
left in complete ignorance, as far as the outside is concerned, of 
the original character of the most important stage of this tower. 
Internally, we are in a more fortunate position, for here, economy 
seems to have stayed the hands of the beautiflers, and the wall 
surfaces are ancient, and the four belfry windows exhibit plain open- 
ings, three feet in width, with square jambs, supporting plain square 
soffitted arches with a single ring of voussoirs. The walls of the 
belfry are now from two feet five inches to two feet seven inches 
thick. The roof is a low, slated pyramid, carrying a good vane of 
the date of the alterations. 

Apparently, at the same time, the nave and other part9 of the 
church were rebuilt, but a small portion of the ancient north nave 
wall was left, and gives the dimensions shown on the plan (Plate iv.). 

There is in the porch a curious piece of sculpture of pre-Conquest 
date. This is a slab obtained by splitting a Roman altar, and bears 
the figure of a man, represented standing full face, the arms partly 
outstretched, and the feet turned outwards. In the spaces above 
the shoulders are very rudely sculptured triquetra knots, and below 
the arms, in the spaces at the sides of the figure, are long pieces of 
knot-work. All sorts of idiotic theories have been put forth as to 
who this man is, and what he is doing, but a simple description of 
the sculpture is sufficient here. 

In the churchyard there lies an early grave cover of semi-circular 



* The result is the loss of the string-course, which, it may be assumed, was to 
be found here under the sills of the belfry windows, as at Corbridge, Bywell, and 
Ovingham. 
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section, and with a raised fillet along the centre. It is broken at 
both ends, but the character of the dressing, and the unusual form 
of the stone, seem to indicate that it is of very early date. 

TYNEMOUTH. 

There are now no remains of the Anglian monastery at Tynemouth, 
and it will be sufficient here to mention three stones of the early 
period which have been found on its site. These are portions of the 
shafts of one or two, and the head of another memorial cross. They 
are all in the Black Gate Museum at Newcastle-upon-Tyne.* The 
larger piece of the shaft has sculpture on all its sides, the narrower 
ones or edges having simple knotwork ; but the broader sides have 
figures introduced amongst knotwork, on one side a man, on the 
other a curious creature resembling a lion with a human head and 
knotted tail. The head of the cross is of the circular form with 
expanded arms, and has knotwork on the arms, and a hemispherical 
projecting boss in the centre of both its sides. 

In a field not far from the ruins of the priory is " the Monk's 
Stone," a part of the shaft of a sculptured cross, but now in such an 
advanced state of decay that the exact nature of the ornament is 
rather uncertain. 

NEWBURN. 
St. MichaePs Church. 

This church is only mentioned here because it has generally 
been included among those of pre-Conquest date in Northumberland. 
There are, however, no features in its tower, the oldest portion, that 
indicate an earlier style than the fully-developed Norman. Its 
proportions, too, are entirely different to those of the examples we 
have been considering. Though it is not so high, it is much wider, 
being more than twenty feet square, while the walls, instead of being 
two feet seven inches thick, are three feet three inches. It has also 
two string-courses, and the belfry windows are arranged on the 
principle of one plane within another, instead of flush with the wall 
surface as in all the earlier examples. The first mention we have 
of a church here is that by Symeon, who relates how Cospi, the Earl 
of Northumberland, was slain at " Nyweburne" church in io68.f 

HEDDON-ON-THE-WALL. 

St. Philip and St. James's Church. 

This building, of the highest interest, is one which exhibits the 
rare feature of a Norman groined vault in its chance). It is, how- 



* To which they were presented by Alexander Shannon Stevenson, Esq., and 
Charles James Spence, Esq. 

f Symeon Dunelmensis " De Regibus Sax&irieis" "At ille collectis post- 
modum viribus eundem Cospi in introitum ecclesiae de Nyweburne interfecit. 
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ever, to the south-east angle of the nave that our attention is now 
directed. This retains a portion of the quoined angle of the nave of 
the early church, perhaps the earliest on the site. It is a good 
specimen of " long-and-short-work," and, with the exception of 
Whittingham tower, the best in the county. Some of the upright 
stones pass four courses of wallers, but the length of the horizontal 
quoins is doubtful, as they are partly covered by a later wall.* The 
adjoining chancel has Norman work of two different dates, but 
beyond these quoins there is nothing left which can, with any degree 
of certainty, be placed as early as the period before the Conquest. 
The church has now no tower. 

STAMFORDHAM. 
St. Mary's Church. 

There are no remains here in situ of the early period, but some 
very important pieces of sculptured memorial crosses have been 
found. The best of these are now in the Cathedral library, Durham. 
They bear well-wrought carvings of the vine pattern, of similar 
character to the Acca cross at Hexham, and they, no doubt, 
emanated from the same school of workers, and are probably of a 
nearly contemporaneous date. 

SIMONDBURN. 
St. Mungds Church. 

Simon dburn, one of the largest parishes in the county, possesses a 
fine church of the thirteenth century. In the porch are preserved a 
number of early stones, one of which certainly belongs to the pre- 
Conquest period. It is a portion of a cross shaft, and is sculptured 
with the vine pattern of the same character as the Hexham crosses. 

BIRTLEY (NORTH TYNE). . , 

St. Giles's Church. 

The early Norman work at Birtley Church has been erroneously 
supposed to date from a still earlier period. The proportions of the 
building are, however, Norman, and are in strong contrast to those 
of Saxon date, in which extreme loftiness in comparison with the 
width is such a striking feature. The chancel arch is original, and is 
low and spreading. The jambs and soffit are plain, and the impost 
stones are chamfered. The present building had, however, a pre- 
decessor, as in 1887 the stone here illustrated was found in a wall then 
removed. It is a memorial stone of a rare type, of which examples 
have also occurred at Hartlepool. Lindisfarne, and Wensley in 
England, and at Clonmacnoise and Glendalough in Ireland. Their 



* Vide paper by Cadwallader J. Bates, Esq., Archaologia sE/tana, vol. xi., 
p. 240, 5 plates. 
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exact mode of use is a little doubtful, but it is generally believed that 
they are grave-covers, and lay on the surface of the ground over the 
body, though it is also possible that they were headstones of the 
small type, as this one may have been, and were placed upright at 
the head of the grave.' The cross on the Birtley stone is sunk 
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about one-eighth of an inch below the surface of the stone, and the 
four letters are supposed to signify " Orate pro Eadward" or 



* A number were found in situ at Strain Florida, and are well illustrated in 
Mr. S. W. Williams's Monograph, 8*0., 18S9, Plate opposite p. 204. 
t Arckmologia Mliana, vol. xiii., p. 258. 
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FALSTONE. 
(Dedication unknown.) 

This is a remote spot high up the valley of the North Tyne. 
There are no early remains in situ in the church, which has been 
more than once rebuilt in modern times. In 1813, a very curious 
stone was found here which may best be described as a miniature 
hog-backed grave-cover. It seems to be intended to represent a 
house, as the top has sloping sides and an uneven ridge. The ends 
have simple knots and a triangular space above, like a gable. It 
bears a bi-literal inscription, in Runes and Anglo-Saxon characters, 
the two portions of which are divided by a band. The inscription 
reads, when translated into modern English — 

Eomaer this set 
after Hroethberth 
a beacon after his uncle 
pray for the soul.* 

Five other early stones have been found at Falstone. These are 
all portions of the shafts of memorial crosses, and all bear the vine 
pattern of the Hexham type. It is, however, very rudely rendered 
in a merely imitative manner, and as one of the stones exhibits the 
vine branches arranged in exactly the same way as they are on the 
Acca cross, it is only reasonable to suppose that that splendid 
specimen had been seen and copied by the man who carved the 
Falstone crosses. 

SOUTH TYNEDALE. 

This district, and the country between the Tyne and the Derwent, 
still known as Hexhamshire, though both localities, where many 
indications of considerable early occupation have been met with, do 
not contain, as far as we know, any pre-Conquest remains in the 
churches ; nor have any portions of monumental stones of the early 
period been found over this area so far as can be determined by what 
has been recorded of the changes made in the buildings and the 
discoveries on or about their sites. 

ttortbumberlanb Generally 

BOLAM. 
St. Andrew's Church. 

This is one of the best known of the " Saxon " churches in the 
county, and has often been visited and described. The tower, and a 
portion of the north wall of the nave, are of the early period. A 
reference to the plan (Plate iv.) will show that the tower is the second 
in size of the six in Northumberland, it being exceeded only by 



* Archaologia ALliana> New Series i. p. 155, and xiii. p. 268. 
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Ovingham. Though similar in its general features to the towers in 
Tynedale, it differs in some remarkable particulars. Its dimensions 
are seventeen feet five inches from north to south, by seventeen feet 
eight inches from east to west, and about fifty-four feet in height. Jt 
is divided into four stages. The lowest opens to the church by an 
arch of " Transitional" date, which replaces the original one. The two 



BOLAM TOWER, FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 

windows on the south and west sides have had their lower portions 
destroyed by the insertion of larger ones in modern times, and 
the remaining upper parts have been built up. The widely- 
splayed arches are to be seen on the inside, and the heads on the 
outside. The " light opening " is only four inches wide, while the 
interior splay is thirty inches wide. There are three floors at the 
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same levels as the ancient ones, but no traces of plaster remain on 
the walls, nor is there any opening to the church over the tower-arch, 
or any other signs of habitation. The second stage is lighted by 
three windows, in the north, south, and west sides. These are 
longer than in the Tynedale towers, and the heads are worked out of 
large stones of the height of two courses. They are four inches wide 
in the external opening, and have very slightly inclined jambs. 
Rather more than half way up the tower is a plain string-course, 
formed by projecting a thin course of stones two inches from the wall 
surface. This string-course marks the most important stage of the 
tower, the belfry, which, unlike all the other examples, is the third, 
and has another stage above it. The windows are most characteristic 
examples of the style and period to which they belong. They are of 
two lights, divided by circular monolithic mid-wall shafts, with rude 
bases on square plinths, and long through stones for capitals, 
hollowed out on their under sides. These capitals, or impost stones, 
do not project beyond the span of the arched heads laterally, but are 
flush with them. There is good reason to believe that the bells in 
these towers were hung in the openings, 
and were supported on one side by the 
mid-wall shaft. At Glentworth, in Lin- 
colnshire, there are sockets cut for taking 
the "gudgeons" and grooves for dropping 
them into their places.* The proportions 
of the windows, which are alike on all 
the four faces, are lofty and slender as 
compared with others of the same period. 
Higher in the walls, and marking the 
fourth stage, are single light windows, one 
in each face. The heads of these are 
only one course below the plain cornice. 
The one in the south wall has a semi- 
circular head cut from a single stone ; 
the other three have triangular heads 
formed by laying two flat stones together. 
In a line with the window heads is a 
course of herring-bone work on the south 
and west faces. Above the cornice is a 
parapet of three courses, quite plain, and of later date than the 
tower, probably of the time when the church was extended by the 
addition of aisles. There are no indications of Roman workman- 
ship on any of the stones in this tower, and the quoins are not 
conspicuously larger than the walling stones. 

The original church was aisleless, as it was in its second, or 
Norman phase, when it seems to have been lengthened towards the 
east, and a chancel with two arches and an apse to the east of the 
second arch added. 

The curious memorial stones here illustrated were found in 1884, 




EARLY MONUMENTAL STONE, 
BOLAM. 



* Associated Societies' Reports and Papers. Vol, xiv., p. 57 ; 2 plates. 
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when considerable alterations were made in the church. The grave- 
cover is of an early and rare type. There are two of somewhat 
similar character at Gainford. The headstone has a cross incised on 
both sides of it, showing that it was meant to be placed in an upright 
position. The lower portion, which was in the ground, is undressed. 



EARLV MONUMENTAL STONE, BOLAM. 

WHITTlNGHAM. 

St. Bartholomew's Church. 

Whittingham is supposed to be the " Twyford " mentioned by 
Bede as being "near the river Alne," and signifying "the two 
fords."* It was here that a synod was held in 664, when St. Cutli- 
bert was unanimously chosen as bishop of Lindisfarne. The vill, 
along with those of Woodhom, Edlingham, and Eglingham, was 
given to St. Cuthbert in 738 by King Ceolwuif.f 

If St. Cuthbert was consecrated here, there must have been a 
church on the site at a very early date, but it is highly improbable 
that the tower is of such extreme antiquity. This tower stands out 
conspicuously as exhibiting the best example of long-and- short- work 
in the northern counties, and it is a matter of the deepest regret that 
/as not allowed to remain intact to the present time. Its history 
modern times, and that of the church, is a melancholy one. 
Archdeacon Singleton % thus describes it : 

"Visited Aug. 6, 1828. 

" The church is in excellent order, and there is a great spirit of 
improvement amongst the parishioners, but their communion plate 
is mean, and their walls have a sort of conventicle aspect for want of 
' the select sentences,' ' the King's arms,' etc. The font is under 
repair. 

" The pews are all painted, the church and chancel ceiled, and 
there are some plain monuments to the Hargraves, the Claverings, 
and the Collingwoods. 

" The pillars of the church are curious" 

" 1841. 

" Alas ! these pillars have been removed ! I called for caution 

* Alnmouth is by some supposed to be the place meant. 
+ Syroeon, " Historia Rtcafitulalu," sub anno DCCCLIV. 
t In his MS. notes of visitations to Northumberland Churches. 
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and delay and re-consideration, but the parishioners wanted room ; 
the vicar was zealous, and I had no power to plead merely archi- 
tectural curiosity against the spiritual necessities of the people. I 
have some consolation in thinking that dates and signs of remote 
antiquity had been hastily given by tourists and authors, and, at all 
events, the congregation have now light and room and the heat of 
three stoves in compensation. They resorted to a bazaar for the 
expenditure. I visited it in January, 1841, in company with 



Captain L. Smith, of Alnwick, meeting Mr. Goodenough, the vicar, 
in the church. He is proud of his work, and has fitted up for him- 
self a most aristocratic pew." 

The destruction took place in 1839. The only graphic records of 
the church at that time are a plan hanging in the vestry and the small 
engraving of the tower in Rickman's Gothic Architecture, where may 
be found this slight description of the destroyed interior work : 

"This church has a tower, and the west end of the aisles and one 
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arch on the north side all appearing of the same early style. There 
are Norman portions, but they are clearly of a different and later 
date, and parts of the church are even later still, with some modern 
mutilations. . . . One arch of what appears to me to be the 
original nave remains. It is very plain, has a large rude abacus or 
impost, and a plain square pier. It is now stopped, and forms part 
of the vestry. The next arch eastward, on the same side, is a 
common Norman one, with the usual round pier and a capital, with 
a sort of bell and a square abacus. The remainder of the church is 



WHITTINGHAM TOWER, AS IT IS NOW. 
iFrtm a photograph.) 

later, and of little comparative interest. The apertures in the tower 
have been much mutilated, yet those above have the balustre suffi- 
ciently clear to mark the style."* 

It is evident from the remains at the west end that the tower belonged 
originally to an aisleless church ; indeed, more than eight feet in 
length of the south wall of the early church still remains. The north 
arcade was clearly of an early type, and its western respond was a 

* Rick man's Attempt, etc. Ed. 1848, Appendix, p. ix. 
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section of the north wall of the first church, but whether any of the 
arches dated from a period anterior to the Conquest or not we 
cannot now decide, and it seems useless to speculate on what the 
original plan of the church was, or the dates of the different sections 
of the arcade. It may be concluded that a desire for uniformity was 
the real cause of the destruction, as the south arcade of three bays is 
of " Early English " date, and the modern north arcade is a dull copy 
of this, so that to the untutored mind both sides of the nave are now 
alike ; at the same time, the upper half of the tower was taken down, 
and modern windows inserted in the west side of the. remainder. 

Originally the tower appears to have been in four stages. The 
angles have " long-and-short " quoins, as have also the remaining 
western angles of the nave. The walls are irregularly coursed work, and 
do not exhibit any Roman worked stones. The original windows are 
now all gone, and indeed all, except those in the upper stage, seem to 
have been destroyed or been replaced when Rickman made his 
sketch. The arch which opened to the church is now built up, and 
there is a modern doorway made through the blocking wall. The 
area under the tower is now used for the vestry. The arch is of 
considerable height, being nearly twenty feet from the floor to 
the soffit. It is much cut about, and the imposts are either 
destroyed or hidden by the floor of the organ loft. The arch itself 
has two rings of voussoirs, the inner one twelve, and the outer one 
sixteen, inches deep. The stones are of large size, and run about one 
and a half times their depth in their length. There is nothing to 
indicate the exact date of the remains of the arch. It may be con- 
temporary with the tower, or it may be early Norman, and is perhaps 
contemporary with the destroyed north arcade. 

In the churchyard at Whittingham is a standing cross with a head 
of the Latin form, and somewhat rudely sculptured, to which it 
would be difficult to assign a date. 

WARKWORTH. 
St. Lawrences Church. 

This was one of the places given to St. Cuthbert in 738 by King 
Ceolwulf, and the site possessed a church at a very early date. In 
1859, when the deplorable changes were made in the structure, by 
the removal of the clerestory, the ancient roof of the nave, and 
similar valuable vestiges of antiquity, to make way for some very 
bald modern work, an excavation was made under the floor of the 
nave at its eastern end, and the foundations of the east end of the 
chancel of the early church were found about two feet below the 
present floor. They consisted of the base courses of the wall, formed 
of very large stones, ten inches high, each course projecting beyond 
the one above it to the extent of four inches. The extreme external 
width of the chancel from north to south was sixteen feet three 
inches, and the walls were two feet ten inches in thickness."* It is 



* Archaohgia Ailiaaa^ New Series, vol. v., p. 100, 1 plate. 
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much to be regretted that the explorations were not continued west- 
ward so as to determine the length of the chancel of this early 
church. The projecting base course or plinth was carried round the 
walls, being merely mitred at the angles, as there were no buttresses. 
The stones had square angles, instead of being chamfered. Early 
base courses, chamfered, and mitreing at the angles of the walls 
where they return, may be seen in the transepts at Stow, in Lincoln- 
shire, and the tower of Stonegrave Church, Yorkshire. 

In the church at Warkworth is preserved an early monumental 
stone, apparently a head-stone. It is semicircular at the perfect 
end, and is sculptured on both sides. The designs on the two sides 
are similar, and consist of a Latin cross with a small sunk circle at 
the intersection of the arms. The spaces between the cross and the 
edges of the stone are filled with rudely set out knotwork. 

LINDISFARNE PRIORY. 
St Peter's Church. 

The first church on the island of Lindisfarne of the time of the 
Aidan mission can only have been of a temporary nature, as we are 
told by both Bede and Symeon that Finan, the second bishop 
(652-661), " built a church after the manner of the Scots. He made 
it not of stone, but of hewn oak, and covered it with reeds ; and the 
same was afterwards dedicated in honour of St. Peter the Apostle by 
the Reverend Archbishop Theodore. Eadbert, the seventh bishop, 
who succeeded St. Cuthbert (688-698) took off the thatch, and 
covered it, both roof and walls, with plates of lead."* 

This is all the recorded history of the early church, and for our 
information regarding the later stone structure, which intervened 
between the wooden church as Eadbert left it and the Norman 
building of the monk, ^Edward, we must examine the remains on the 
spot and form our own conclusions. Reginald tells us that 
^Edward, the monk, who seems to have superintended the erection 
of the new church early in the twelfth century, made the building 
" new from its foundations, which he finished of squared stone with 
all the elegance of workmanship. The stone, of which there was a 
lack upon the island, was brought in wains and carts from the 
adjacent coast, and the men of the neighbourhood willingly lent a 
helping hand. There is, indeed, enough of stone upon the island, 
but as it becomes cindery by the spray of the sea, and is apt to 
break into small particles, it would be unfit for so large a building. 
Its fragments, however, served to fill the interstices of the walls." f 

The natural inference from this passage is that the previous church 
to the Norman one had been built of the poor stone on the island, 
which is a soft white sandstone of a fine grain, while that in the walls 
of the Norman church is a hard and coarse sandstone of a dark 
reddish colour. Of this latter stone, almost the whole of the church, 

* Bede, Hist, Eccl., Book III., chap. 25. 
t Reginald, Mon. Dur. ; quoted by Raine, North Durham^ p. 74. 
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now in ruins, is built, but in the lover part of the walls of the north 
transept, the north side of the nave, and in one or two places at the 
west end of the chancel, are pieces of walling of the soft white stone. 
It is not at all improbable that these are portions of an earlier build- 
ing which escaped entire removal when the later church was begun. 

There is also every probability that the foundations, or rather the 
lowest courses of the walls, of the apse, which are to be seen in the 
chancel, are also of the early date. The strongest evidence in favour 
of this is the fact that the interior surface of the wall of the apse and 
of parts of the walls at the west end of the chancel adjoining to it 



THE SHAFTS OF TWO MONUMENTAL CKOSSRS. 

are plastered with a thin, hard plaster, and this plaster continues 
down below the level of the floor of the Norman church. It is natural 
to suppose that the Norman church would be raised a little above 
the level of its predecessor, so the apse was left in where it was, 
below the new level. The lines of the apse are somewhat peculiar ; 
the semicircle is not a true one, and has elongated sides, so that 
there is an appearance of the side walls converging before they meet 
the spring^of the curve. 
Five stones, which are portions of sculptured monumental crosses, 
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have been found on the site. Two of these are here illustrated. 
One of the others, and the largest of the five pieces, bears a curious 
subject, in which five figures are introduced, and which has not yet 
been satisfactorily interpreted.* 

In 1888, another stone was found during the excavations made at 
the priory by Major-General Sir William Crossman, K.C.M.G. This 
is now preserved in the porch of the parish church. It is a small 
stone of the Hartlepool type, and measures eight by six inches. It 
has a semicircular head, and bears an incised cross with circular 
terminations to the head and arms, and an arched, or semicircular, 
base or foot. The limbs are indicated by five parallel incised lines, 
and the circles by three concentric lines. In the spaces at the sides 
of the stem are the lettters forming the name AGCLBSRS6T. 

BEDLINGTON. 
St. Cuthberfs Church. 

There are no remains of the structure of Bedlington Church which 
can with any certainty be ascribed to the pre-Conquest period. 
There are some stones bearing sculpture, which have been found 
from time to time, which may belong to the early period, but there 
is a doubt of this. 

BOTHAL. 
St. Andrew's Church. 

There was no suspicion of any remains of the pre-Conquest period 
on this site until 1887, when the churcli was undergoing repair and 
alteration. Beneath the floor, the large number of fifteen portions 
of early monumental crosses was found. These stones are now in 
the Black Gate Museum in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. They all bear 
sculpture of a somewhat rude type, consisting of interlaced work of 
varying degrees of excellence, and some figures. Two of the 
number, which are, perhaps, the most interesting, are portions of 
headstones of the semicircular form. These bear crosses with 
expanded arms and borders of the guilloche pattern. 

ROTHBURY. 
All Saints' Church. 

The font at Rothbury, which is dated 1664, is supported on a 
portion of the shaft of a sculptured cross of the best type and the 
highest style of workmanship. It closely resembles the work on the 
celebrated crosses at Bewcastle and Ruthwell, but the design is on a 
smaller scale, the figures being more crowded than in either of those 



* Built into the north-west tower is a small square stone with a dragon-like 
beast carved upon it. This is generally supposed to be of pre-Conquest date. 
This conclusion, however, admits of grave doubt. 
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two examples. There is, moreover, an entire absence of any traces 
of lettering on the three portions that have survived. The piece 
supporting the bowl of the font is two feet three inches in length, 
and twenty by sixteen inches square at the broader end. The side 
now facing north has a well-sculptured representation of the ascension 
of our Lord. He holds a folded scroll in His right hand, while 
below are seen the eleven figures of the Apostles, some of whom 
hold books in their hands. The south side has an elaborate and 
complicated piece of knot- work. The east face has an animal 
resembling a lioness or tiger walking amongst trees of very conven- 
tional and scroll-like form. There are also two smaller animals, one 
of lacertine character with a lion's head, the other resembling a 
monkey. The west face has serpentine and lacertine forms twisted 
together, and in the base a man holding a club. 

In 1849, two more pieces of the same cross were found when 
some ancient walls were taken down.* They had formed the 
upper portion of the shaft, and the head of the cross. The four 
sides of the piece of the shaft are sculptured ; the top is plain, but 
has a circular hole in the centre, two and seven-eighths inches in 
diameter, and seven and three-quarter inches deep, for holding 
the dowel which served to hold the head in position. The 
sculptures are:— (i) Our Lord, with hair parted in the centre 
and cruciform nimbus, holding a book ; (2) a group of eighteen 
heads and a number of hands appearing below them where the 
stone is broken, the hair is parted in the centre, and the heads 
are encircled by bands with a circular ornament in front, the eye- 
balls are punctured out ; (3) two figures, and the hand of another 
with a finger touching an eye, apparently representing Our Lord 
anointing the eyes of the blind man with clay; (4) and a beast 
with horns and mane resembling an ox, amidst scrolls bearing leaves 
and fruit. 

The head of the cross is unfortunately imperfect, and very much 
damaged. The existing portion is in one piece, and includes the 
upper arm, one of the side arms, and less than half of the lower arm. 
On the obverse the crucifixion has been sculptured. The right arm 
is the only perfect feature left. It is well carved, and a nail with a 
large head is seen in the centre of the palm. Of the head, only a 
small portion of the cruciform nimbus remains. Above the head, 
and filling the upper arm of the cross, is a " ministering " angel flying 
downwards. The reverse has had a bold circular projecting boss in 
the centre. This is completely broken away, and it can only be 
conjectured that it contained a bust of Our Lord, for in the three 
remaining arms are angels holding emblems of the passion. In the 
upper arm is the whipping post with a scourge wound round it. The 
angel grasps the post with the right hand, while in the left is held the 
sponge. In the side arm of the cross is an angel holding the crown 
of thorns, while in the lower arm is an angel holding three nails in 



* These are now in the Black Gate Museum, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
7 
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the right hand. In form the cross is an elegant one,* the ends of the 
arms are hollow squares, and the inner angles are curved. The ends 
of the side arms and the sides of the square on the upper arm have 
knot-work, and a double roll moulding is carried round all the angles 
on both faces. In the top of the upper and side arms are circular 
holes, of which three remain, one in the top and two in the side arm. 
These are no doubt for holding candles to illuminate the cross.f 
There were five holes when the cross was complete. 

On the south side of the chancel are two sundials with incised 
semicircles and radial lines. One of these appears to be of a very 
early date, and the stone bearing it may have been in the south wall 
of the ancient church. 

In the porch is a small portion of an elaborately sculptured coped 
grave-cover, which appears to be of the same date and class of 
work as the cross. 

WOOLER. 

When the Alnwick and Cornhill railway was being made in 1885, 
a portion of the head of a pre-Conquest memorial cross was found 
near Wooler. This is now in the cathedral library, Durham. It is 
rudely sculptured, and has knot- work in the arms with a central 
circular boss, and has been cut from a water- worn stone which was 
not dressed to a level surface before it was sculptured. 

WOODHORN. 
St. Mary's Church. 

No portion of the remaining structure dates from the pre-Conquest 
period. The lower portion of the tower and the north arcade are 
Norman, of perhaps two different dates. The remainder of the 
building is of various later dates. There are several pieces of 
early sculptured crosses and head-stones of the semicircular topped 
form. One of the fragments is the head of a cross, well carved with 
knot-work in the arms, and a projecting hemispherical boss in the 
centre on each side. Woodhorn was one of the four places in 
Northumberland given to St. Cuthbert in 738. 

ALNMOUTH. 
St. John the Baptists Church. 

This building stood on a small island at the mouth of the river 
Alne. As late as 1783 the walls were standing to their full height, 
though without a roof. In 1806 the last portions standing were 
blown down, and now hardly a trace of the foundations remains. 
The building appears, from the extant engravings of it, to have been 
of Norman date, but some parts may have belonged to an earlier 

* It is identical with that of the beautiful processional cross of Cong in the 
Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, 
t Archaologia ALliana, Old Series, Vol. iv. , p. 60, 1 Plate. 
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period. It was a cross church without aisles, and had no tower. 
The upper part of a cross of pre-Conquest date, which was found 
on the site of the church in 1789, is now preserved in the museum 
of antiquities at Alnwick Castle. It is sculptured on the sides and 
edges. One side bears a crucifixion in which four figures are 
seen grouped on the sides of the cross, the lower part of which is 
covered with knotwork. The other side and the edges have knot- 
work and the key pattern, and retain parts of the inscription in 
which Roman and Runic characters are used together. In one 
place MYREDEH ME WO[RTHE] is to be read, and in 
another AEDULFES TH [RUH] . Meaning " Myredeh made me " 
and "Aedulfe's grave." 

BAMBOROUGH. 
St. Aidaris Church. 

The church at Bamborough is on one of the earliest ecclesiastical 
sites in the north. There was a wooden church here in the time of 
Bishop Aidan, for that holy man died in a tent which had been 
hastily put up for him on the occasion of his last sickness, at the 
west end of the church, against one of the posts of which he was 
leaning when he expired.* 

Of the first stone church it cannot be positively asserted that there 
are any remains, though it has been supposed, and there seem to be 
some grounds for the supposition, that portions of the eastern angles 
of the nave are pre-Conquest masonry in situ. 

The Basilica of St. Peter. 

The walls of the chapel, still to be seen on the rock of Bam- 
borough, to the east of the keep, are of Norman date, and show that 
the building comprised a nave without aisles, a chancel, and an apse. 
The bases of the shafts of an internal wall arcade remain, as well as 
the jambs of the south door. 

This chapel had a predecessor, which may or may not have been 
on the same site ; it is more than once mentioned incidentally in 
accounts of miracles. Symeon says it was on the highest point of 
the hill, and was of the most beautiful workmanship, and that it 
contained, in a very ornate and sumptuous shrine, the right hand of 
St. Oswald, the king, wrapped in a pall, and still in an uncorrupt 
state. To the west of the church was a well, excavated out of thef 
rock, which was fed with a spring of the purest water.f Aelred ot 
Rievaulx also relates how the head of St. Oswald was carelessly kept 
in the same church, and how it was carried off from thence by an old 
man from Lindisfarne, St. Cuthbert having appeared to him in a 
dream and commanded him to transfer the relic to the church a 
Lindisfarne. The basilica seems to have been of some considerable 



* Bede, Eccl. Hist.^ book iii., chapter xvu. 
t Symeon, Historia Regum, sub anno 774. 
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size, for when, about 1050, Winegot, a predatory monk, of Peter- 
borough, stole the arm of St. Oswald from the building, then in a 
neglected if not a ruined condition, he was a long time exploring its 
different parts and learning the arrangements of the building.* And 
as Mr. C. J. Bates justly remarks in commenting on these allusions 
to the building, " It is impossible not to believe that this 'ecclesia 
praepulchre facta,' this ' basilica,' through the holes and corners of 
which the guardian of St. Oswald's head kept following the suspicious 
stranger, this church whose ' aditus ' and ' exitus ' it took Winegot so 
long to explore, was not something very much superior to the little 
twelfth century chapel that has succeeded it." f 

A single sculptured stone of the pre-Conquest period has been 
preserved at Bamborough. This is part of the head of a cross, which 
has evidently been of large size, but so small is the fragment that it 
is impossible to gather more from it than the form of the head. This 
was a somewhat unusual one, and resembled the figure that would 
be produced by striking four arcs of circles within a circle, but as the 
radius of the arcs is unusually great in comparison with that of 
the containing circle, the arms are short, and narrow at their 
extremities, and the area of the centre is more than ordinarily 
large. The ornament consists of a broad band of knot-work 
around the margin of each side, and other interlaced work in the 
centre. 

NORHAM. 
St. Cuthberfs Church. 

This was a very important place in early times, and m any politica 
transactions connected with the government of the two countries 
took place here. Its ancient name was Ubbanford. The history 
of the church begins in the time of Ecgred, fourteenth bishop of 
Lindisfarne (830-845), who built it, or, more probably, re-built it, }• 
and having translated to it the sacred body of St. Ceolwulf, king of 
Northumbria, he gave it to St. Cuthbert, and to the church of St. 
Peter, at Lindisfarne. Ecgred's church was dedicated to St. Peter, 
St. Cuthbert, and St. Ceolwulf, and was no doubt of stone ; the 
previous one, we may assume, was of wood. 

In 1082, the church of Norham was given by Bishop Carileph to 
Durham Abbey, which had just been founded for Benedictine monks, 
the secular clergy, or the congregation of St. Cuthbert, having been 
ejected. It is again mentioned in a charter by the same bishop, 
dated 1093. 

No remains of this early church are now standing, the present 
building having been erected between 1150-1180, or thereabouts. 
The chancel is an ornate specimen of Norman work, and of ample 

, * "Aditus ergo et exitus viarum ecclesiae quae in Bebburgh fuerat dictius 
exploravit." Symeon, Vita St. Oswald, cap. xlviii. 

t Border Holds of Northumberland^ Bamborough, p. 271, n. 187 ; in which 
article the various authorities are quoted. 

% Symeon, Historia de S. Cuthbcrto. Surtees Soc., vol. 51, p. 142. 
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dimensions. The nave, as far as it is ancient, is a fine specimen of 
u Transitional," but it is clear that the design was never carried to 
fruition. A number of sculptured stones of the pre-Conquest period 
are preserved. These are now in the church, and are, unfortunately, 
built up into a kind of pillar with cement. There are in all eighteen 
fragments. They are portions of monumental crosses and grave- 
covers, which have been broken up to make walling stones. They 
bear some very refined specimens of knot-work, scroll-work, and 
figure carving.* One exhibits a portion of an inscription, of which 
these letters can be read — 



P: ANIMA : iELFA 



Explanation of Plate IV. 

A. Window with inclined jambs, south side of Warden tower. 

B. Stones of old north wall of nave under base of Early English 

pier at Corbridge. 

C. Tuskings for bonding the side walls of the atrium or cloister to 

west of church. 

D. Traces of the foundations of the walls of the atrium. A step 

five inches wide runs across the west front of what was originally 
the porch. This step is now level with the ground, and is not a 
plinth, as might be supposed. 

E. 'Hie iron crooks for the two valves of the west doors. 

F.F. In all cases, the lines of the side walls of the early naves, which 

have been cut away for the insertion of later arcades. 
G. Tower arch, Bywell, St. Andrew. The jambs are pre-Conquest. 

The arch on them is a Pointed one of the thirteenth century. 
H. Jambs of twelfth century tower arch at Bolam. The engaged 

shafts have carved capitals of " Transitional " character. 
J. Modern wall and doorway filling tower arch at Whittingham. 
K. Splayed jambs to tower arch at Warden. 
L. Footings of large rough stones projecting fivt inches beyond wall 

line. 

Note. — In four cases, the walls are two feet seven inches in thick- 
ness. In no case are they as much as three feet. Norman walls are 
rarely, if ever, under three feet in thickness. 

The tower at Corbridge, originally a porch, has its greatest dimen- 
sion east and west. The other fivt, which were built as towers, have 
their greatest dimension north and south. 



* Stuart's Sculptured Stones of Scotland, Spalding Club, Aberdeen, vol. ii., 
plates 27 and 28. Berwickshire Naturalists* Field Club Trans,, vol. 4, 
p. 218. 
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Zbe fl>arfuno of <Boot>6 put to Sale. 

BY T. M. FALLOW, M.A., F.S.A. 

The prevention of fraud in matters of trade is of as much importance 
to the honest dealer as it is to his customers Hence in former 
times the ordinances of trade gilds were largely concerned in devising 
checks against dishonesty, and in providing for the punishment of 
offenders. The Statutes of the Realm in like manner contain 
numerous enactments, having the same objects in view. One of 
the simplest and most common of the plans adopted in order to 
check fraud was to require that goods, before they were " put to 
sale," should bear certain appointed marks. It is a system which, 
in a modified form, has survived to the present day, and at one time 
it was of very general acceptance 

It is proposed in the present paper to draw attention to some of the 
more important enactments relating to the marking of goods, which 
are to be found in the older Statutes of the kingdom as passed by 
Parliament. At the outset, it may be well to point out that two 
kinds of marks were required ; one was the private mark of the 
maker of the article, by which his identity could be established, and 
the other an official mark testifying to the genuine character of the 
particular article. Sometimes one or other of these marks by itself 
was deemed sufficient, but very frequently, as in the well-known case 
of hall-marks on gold and silver plate, a combination of the maker's 
mark and the official mark had to be used. 

It would be difficult to say at exactly what period the system of 
marking goods was first introduced. It is a very natural device for 
checking fraud, and probably it prevailed from a very early period. 
One of the earliest references to it in the laws of the country is 
certainly that which is to be found in an enactment with reference 
to goldsmiths, in which as early as the twenty-eighth year of 
Edward I. (1299), it was ordered that the goldsmith "suffer no 
maner of vessell of golde or siluer to depart out of his hands, 
vntill it be assaied by the wardens of the craft. And further 
that it be marked with the Libardes head."* A year or so later 
( 1 301, as it would seem), it was enacted " that every Baker have 
his proper marke for his bread." These are the two earliest 
references in the Statute Book. In the case of the goldsmiths in 
1299, it will be observed that nothing is said of a private mark, 
and in the case of the bakers there is no reference to any official 
mark. From an entry quoted by Mr. H. Taylor, F.S.A., in the last 
number of the Reliquary, from the Chester Palatinate Recognizance 
Rolls, under date of June 21st, 1463, the sheriffs and Mayor of 
Chester were to enforce an ordinance i4 which had prevailed time out 
of mind in the City, that no one but such as had joined the craft of 

* The Acts of Parliament are quoted from Rastal's : Collection in English of 
the Statutes now in force, etc., London, 1588. 
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bakers of the City, and had deposited their mark in wax that their 
bread might be known, should make or sell bread in the City," etc. 
And, although we are dealing with the subject of English trade marks 
only, it may not be amiss to call attention to the bakers' marks 
registered at Aberdeen in 1457, and which are reproduced by 
Mr. Bain in the History of the Aberdeen Incorporated Trades > p. 213. 

The marks which are still frequently made by bakers on the 
tops of what they call " cottage loaves," no doubt originated in 
the particular private mark which each baker was obliged to register, 
and to stamp on the bread he made in order that it might be the 
more readily identified, so that if his bread were found to be defec- 
tive he could be duly punished. 

Another comparatively early allusion to the use of an official mark 
occurs in an Act of Parliament passed in the second year of 
Edward III. (1327-8), wherein the King's alnegers are directed 
to measure cloths in the presence of the mayors or bailiffs, and such 
cloths as are found sufficient according to the Act are to be " marked 
by the Maior & bailifes where a Maior is, or by the baylifes where 
there is no Maior aswell as by the Aulnegeors." The references to, 
and directions concerning alnegers and the marking of different 
kinds of cloth, are so numerous that attention can only be drawn to 
a few of them. In the twenty-seventh year of Edward III. (1352-3), 
there is a direction that cloths not according to the proper measure 
shall not for the future be forfeited, " but the kinges Aulnegeor shall 
measure the cloth, and marke the same, by which marke a man may 
knowe how much the cloth conteineth." In the thirteenth year of 
Eichard II. (1389), it was enacted that " No plaine cloth tacked nor 
folded shall bee set to .sale within the sayde counties (Somerset, 
Dorchester, Bristow,* and Gloucester), but that they be opened, 
vpon paine to forfait them, so that the buyers may see them, & 
know them, as it is vsed in the county of Essex, & that the workers, 
weauers and fullers, shall put to their seales to euery cloth that they 
shall worke, vpon a certaine paine to bee limitted by the Justices 
of the peace." 

In the fourth year of Henry IV. (1402), "One sufficient man" 
was to be appointed by the King to seal cloths, " wrought, wouen 
and fulled " in London and its suburbs, " with a seale of lead, 
as in olde time was vsed in the same citie and suburbes." Five 
years after this, an Act was passed which ordered that " No cloth 
called Kendall, whereof the dosein passeth not v]s. viij</. shall not 
bee sealed with none of the Kinges seales, nor aulnage great nor litle 
be payed for the same. And that the owners of such clothes may 
freely sell the same clothes not sealed without forfaiting anything to 
the King for the same, notwithstanding any statute or ordinance 
made to the contraries' In the eleventh year of Henry IV. (1409), 
it was ordered that "A new Seale hauing a signe and a marke 
differing from the olde seale of the said office of aulnegeor shall be 
made and deliuered to the aulnegeors," further provision being made 

* Bristol had been made a county of itself in 1373. It is still such. 
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for proclamation in " the West parties, and other places through the 
said realme " concerning its use. 

In the fourth year of Edward IV. (1463-4), there is an interesting 
and important provision concerning the alnegers' seals as follows : 
"Also it is ordayned & enacted, that euery of the said clothes & 
demy clothes, shal perfectly and rightfully pursue & follow one order 
of workmanship from one end to the other, without difference in the 
weauing, fulling, knotting, or burling. And in case any such differece 
or raw or skaw, cockel or fagge, happen to be in any part of the said 
clothes, streites or kerseis, that then a seale of lead therfore ordayned, 
& by the Treasorer of England for the time being prouided, shalbe 
set & hanged in the lowest part of the edge of the same cloth, streit 
or kersey, for perfect knowledge to be had to the buyer thereof. 
And that euery of the said clothes, streit & kersey, of the length & 
bredth aforesaid, & also of the said perfection, shalbe from the feast 
of S. Peter ad vincula, sealed at y e end of the same with a double 
print in lead, deuised & ordayned by the said Treasorer, in record & 
witnes of the aforesaid true length, bredth, and making. And if any 
of the aforesaide clothes, streites and kerseis, do not containe the 
aforesaide length and bredth, or bee not of the perfecte workmanship 
aforesaid, and the two partes of the same clothes, streites or kerseis, 
be of the true and perfect workmanship aforesaid, keeping their said 
length and bredth : that then euery such cloth, streit, and kersey, 
shalbee sealed with the said seales in the forme aforesaid. And that 
euery half cloth contayning greater length then the halfe cloth, & 
lesse length then the whole cloth, of the sorts of the clothes afore- 
said, being of the said perfect workmanship & bredth shalbe sealed 
with a seale printed in lead, hauing a Marke differing from both the 
seales aforesaid, in record and witnesse of the true length, bredth & 
making of the halfe cloth. And if any wollen cloth of any sorts of 
the clothes before recited, perfectly made, and having bredth after 
their sort before limitted, contayning iij yards & demy, or more, less 
then the halfe cloth, be put to sale after the said feast : the same 
cloth shalbe sealed with a seale printed in lead, having a marke 
differing from any of the said seales, for a knowledge to be had of 
the default of the halfe cloth, the said seales to be devised and 
ordained by the said Treasorer, & to be put at thend of euery of 
y e halfe clothes, & clothes lesse the halfe clothes. Also by thaduise, 
assent, and aucthoritie aforesaid, it is ordained & established, that 
the Treasorer of Englad for the time being, shal haue power & 
aucthoritie to make such & as many keepers of the said seales as he 
shal think necessarie : So that no stranger borne, be made any of the 
said keepers. ,, The Act then proceeds to impose penalties on 
sealers who should seal cloths fraudulently. 

In the eighth year of Edward IV., it was enacted that after the first 
of August, 1468, " broad set clothes & streit set clothes " made in 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex were to be of certain goodness and 
sizes, and before being put to sale were to : "be sealed by y e kinges 
aulnegeor or sealer, with the seals of the subsidie & aulnage within 
euery of the said counties therefore ordeined, printed in waxe." 
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In the seventeenth year of Edward IV. (1476-7), it was enacted 
that "AH the woollen clothes, halfe clothes, streites and kerseis being 
of good & perfect making of length and bredth, after the forme of 
the said act made in the said iiij yere shalbe sealed wyth waxe at 
both endes taking no more for the same both seales, then before was 
taken for the sealing of an whole cloth, half cloth, streit or kersey;: 
except onely that in the Citie of London, & in the towne of Brisiow, 
al the clothes that ought to be sealed, shalbe sealed with Leade as 
hath bene there accustomed." 

A very interesting description of the seals to be used, occurs in an 
Act of the first year of Richard III. (1483), which, after fixing the 
sizes and weights of various kinds of cloth, proceeds as follows : 

44 Also before the said feast [Michaelmas] Seales shall be prouided 
and ordeined by the Treasorer of England to be printed in leade 
hauinge the Kinges armes of England on the one side, and in the 
other side the armes, signe, or token of euery citie borough *or towne 
within this Realme of England, where cloth is made, hairing such 
armes, signe, or token for a marke, or an evident token & knowledge 
of the cloth made within euery such citie, borough, and towne of 
this Realme, and besides the seales for every countie of this Realme, 
for the sealing of all maner cloth made within euery countie, out of 
citie, borough, or towne of the said county, shal haue on the one side 
the kinges armes, & on the other side the name of the countie 
printed in the same." 

In the fifth year of Henry VIII. (15 13), there is a reference to the 
maker placing his mark on certain kinds of cloth in the following 
terms : " No person make such cloths (called white straites) to sell 
without that it be when it is raw readie to be tucked, of the bredth 
of a yard & halfe a quarter, and of length xv yardes. And that no 
person make such clothes, but he sett his speciall marke vpon euery 
of the said clothes, so by him or them made. And that no person 
vse no marke on his clothes such as any other person doth and hath 
vsed beefore him," etc. 

Another Act, passed in the twenty-fifth year of Henry VIII. 
(1533), refers to cloths made in the "city of Worcester, the 
boroughes and townes of Euesham, Dortwich, Kadderminste, and 
Bromesgroue " and enjoins that "there shal bee due searche made 
of euery such cloth beforesaid there made, & that they be meated 
both length & bredth being wet from the mill, and before they be 
set vpon the racke & dried ; and that they shalbe sealed with y e 
seale of the searcher or the same Citie, towne or borough, which 
seale shal haue a stamp containing the true numbers for the length 
& bredth of the same cloth being wet," etc. In 1535, an Act required 
" All & euery clothier within this Realme " to '* weaue or cause to be 
wouen his or their seueral token or marke in all & euery cloth, 
kersey, & other cloths whatsoeuer they be, made & wrought to be 
vtterred and sold. And when any such cloth shall be ready made 
& dressed to be put to sale, euery of the same clothiers shall set his 
seale of leade vnto euery of the same his or their clothes and kerseis, 
in which seale of leade shall be contained the true & iust length of 
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euery of the same clothes or kerseis, as it shalbe duely found by 
euery buyer of y e same upon due proofe therof to be tried by 
y c water." 

In spite of these provisions, fraud still prevailed, and an Act 
of the third and fourth years of Edward VI., after referring to 
the fact that " by subtil making of cloths & colours, great slaunder 
hath growen to the realme, & great losse ensued to the kings 
subiects by the vse & wearing of the same," proceeds to enact, that 
after the ensuing feast of the Annunciation of our Lady, every 
"clothier & cloth maker " shall "set his seale of lead to his cloth, 
declaring thereby the iust length thereof, to be tried by the water." 
Another provision of the same Act requires that " euery Clothier shall 
before such time as he shall put hys cloth to sale, being made after 
the said feast, cause euery cloth to be marked wyth a letter E 
crowned, wrought in the cloth." A little later, in the fifth year of 
the same king (1550-1), another Act dealing with fraud was passed, 
in the preamble of which complaint is made that the cloth makers 
" not onely procure the Aulnegeor to set the Kinges Seale to such 
false and faulty cloth, but do weaue into the same the likenes of the 
Kinges Imperial Crowne, and also the first letter of hys name, which 
should be testimonies of trueth to the great slaunder of the kinge, 
and the shame of this lande, and to the vtter destruction of so 
notable a commoditie, as the lyke is not in any forreine nation." 
The provisions of the Act are many, and they contain frequent 
allusions to the seals and marks to be used. It is impossible to 
quote them all ; the borough seals to be used were to have, not only 
the town arms, but also the name of the town, engraved on them. 
A fresh enactment required that ''any of the clothes being coloured 
or died, so made after the said feast " [Michaelmas] , and being found 
4 * either cockly, pursy, baudy, squally, or rowy, or euyll burled, or 
wasted in the mille, or full of holes or brackes : that then the same 
searcher or searchers shal besides the seale of the Citie, borough, or 
towne corporate where the same cloth shalbe found, put another 
seale of lead, at euery end of the said cloth wherein shalbe grauen 
the letter F and shall also set a marke in the lyst, right against such 
place where any of the faults aforesaid shalbe, with the print of a 
Letter or marke of an ynch compasse at the least, whereby euery 
buyer may well know what and where the fault is." The Act also 
provided that the letter E crowned should not be used for the space 
of two years, in order to make a difference between the cloth manu- 
factured previous to the passing of the Act, and that made afterwards. 

In the reign of Philip and Mary the letter M crowned was ordered 
to be used, and the word Faultie in place of the letter F. Subse- 
quently, in the eighth year of Elizabeth (1565), an Act relating to 
the sale of cloth in Lancashire required that : " Any kind of Clothes, 
Cottons, frizes or rugges hereafter to be made within the said Countie 
Palantine of Lancaster" before they were put to sale should have 
"one seale of Lead, hauinge the marke of euery such owner or 
clothier, ingraued on y e one side thereof, and the true length of 
euery such cloth, frize, cotton or rugge, as it is found being wette, to 
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be ingraued on the other side of the said seale." The alneger 
was also directed to " fixe and put, or cause to be fixed and put to 
euery such cotton, frise, and rugge the Queenes highnesse seale of 
Lead, hauing the Portculleis crowned, ingraued on the one side thereof, 
and the true weight of euery such cotton frise or rugge to be ingraued 
on the other side of the said seale." Finally, in the twenty-third 
year of Elizabeth (1580), certain " blacke clothes kerseis, or 
friseadowes, maddered & not woaded" were to be sealed "with 
a seale of lead to euery of them, in which the letter M signifying 
maddered shalbe contained." 

It may be well before leaving the subject of marking cloth to note 
with regard to foreign cloths of different kinds that in an Act 
relating to the Customs it had been enjoined in the twelfth year of 
Edward IV. (1471-2) that: 

" No Marchant denizen or straunger, shal set or suffer any cloth of 
gold, of siluer, bawdkin, veluet, damask, satte, tartaron or chamblet, 
nor none other cloth of silk, nor any corse of silk and of golde, nor 
of silke of the making of any of the parties beyond the Sea to sel, 
before that the collectors of the subsidy of tonnage and pondage & 
the comptroller of the same in the port where such Marchandises is 
set vpon land, hath surveyed and measured the same, and hath 
sealed every peece thereof in the one ende thereof, with the seale or 
marke especially to bee ordeined for the same, whereof the same 
collectors haue the one part, and the Comptroller haue the other 
part seuerally in their custody. And if any such cloth of gold, of 
siluer, bawdkin, veluet, damask, satten, sarcenet, tartaron, chamblet, 
& cloth of silk and of gold, be any time hereafter set to sale not 
sealed, nor hauing such seale thereuppon : That then he which 
setteth such marchandise to sale, shal forfait y e same marchandise 
or the value thereof, wherof two parts shall be to the king & the 
third part to the fineder." 

Leaving for the present the marking of cloth, we pass on to the 
consideration of other articles which were required to bear private or 
official marks before they were " put to sale." 

Leather, like cloth, from an early date, had to be sealed with an 
official mark, but the Acts of Parliament which relate to this, and 
which were consolidated during the reign of Elizabeth, do not enter 
into particulars concerning the character of the marks to be used, 
and beyond noting the fact that leather had to be officially marked 
before being put to sale, we may conveniently to consider the enact- 
ments made by Parliament with regard to some other trades. 

In the seventh year of Henry IV. (1405) an Act was passed 
relating 10 arrowsmiths, stating that : 

•' Whereas Arrowsmithes doo make faulty heads of arrowes and 
quarrels not defensible, to the great preiudice of the people and 
Realme : Bee it &c. That all the heades for arrowes and quarrels * 
after this time to bee made shalbee well boy led or brazed, and 

* Quarrel — an arrow with a square head. Cf. French quadreau ; Italian 
quadrella.— Johnson's Dictionary. 
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hardened at the pointes with Steele, and if any of the sayde arrow- 
smithes doo the contrarie, they shall forfait al such heades and 
quarrels to the kinge, and shalbe also emprisoned and make a fine 
at the kings will. And that euery arrowhead & quarrell be marked 
with the Marke of him that made the same. And the Justices of 
peace in euery County of Englande, and also the Maior and Sherifes, 
and Bailifes of Cities and Boroughs within the same Cities and 
Boroughes, shall haue power to enquire of all such deceytfull makers 
of heades and quarrels, and to punishe them as afore is sayd." 

There is an interesting reference to the marking of keel boats 
which were to carry coal from Newcastle, as early as the fifth year 
of Henry V. (141 6-7), but this must be regarded as akin to the 
official marking of weights and measures, which is rather a different, 
though cognate, matter to the marking of goods before they were 
allowed to be sold. The enactment, however, is a short one, and 
being of considerable interest may be conveniently quoted. It is as 
follows : 

" All the Keeles which now be and hereafter shall be in the said 
port [Newcastle] shall be measured by certaine commissioners 
thereto to be assigned by the king, and marked, of what portage 
they be, before that anie cariage be made by the same, vpon 
forfeiture to the king all the vessels called keeles, by which anie 
such coles shall be caried, before that they be marked in the maner 
aforesaid." 

There is also a good deal relating to the marks to be used by 
worsted makers in Norfolk. In the seventh year of Edward IV. 
(1466-7) it was enacted that "no man of the said craft make any 
worsted, vnlesse he put his proper marke fixed or wouen vpon ye 
same, by the ordinance of ye said Wardens, or els the same worsted 
to bee forfeite to our Soueraigne lord the king " ; and it was further 
enjoined that the wardens should make due search, and if they found 
the worsted *' well and lawfully made, that then such a marke or token 
shall bee set by the said wardens, or by one of them, without fine or 
fee vpon the same, so that all buyers may well knowe, which piece 
is sufficiently and rightfully searched and wrought. ,, By an Act of 
the fourteenth year of Henry VIII. (1522) regulations were made 
concerning the making of worsted at Great Yarmouth and Lynn. 
With regard to Yarmouth, it was enacted that the worsted makers 
should yearly choose a warden of their craft there, who should be a 
householder and worth at least ten pounds. The warden so chosen 
was to be sworn before the Mayor of Norwich, and was to have "a 
seale with this letter jjj to bee grauen in the same seale," and have 
" full power and authoritie to viewe, search, seale, and seale in leade 
with the same seale so to be appointed and engrauen & none other, 
all Worsteds, Sayes, and Stammins, within the said Towne of Yar- 
mouth, and suburbs of the same, made or to bee made, & not 
els where" etc. With regard to Lynn, provision was made that 
whenever there were ten householders there who followed the craft 
of worsted weaving, that then a warden might be chosen, who should 
use a seal with the letter % engraved in it, with which to mark the 
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" worsteds sayes, and stammins " made there. In both cases it was 
further enacted, that the wardens should keep books in which they 
were to register the different private marks which they had assigned 
to each of the worsted weavers. 

Hats and caps had also to be marked. By an Act passed in the 
third year of the reign of Henry VIII. (151 1), which after settling 
the prices which were to be charged for different kinds of caps, it 
was ordered that : 

"The cappe made of the said fynest Leeminster wooll to be 
marked in the lyning of the same cappe with a letter X» The cap 
made of the second sort of the same Leeminster wooll, to be marked 
with this marke X* 1R* The cap made of the finest Cotswold wooll 
to be marked with the letter C in the lyning thereof. And the cap 
made of the second sort of Cotswold wooll, to bee marked with this 
letter C* U." 

In an Act passed in the twenty third year of Elizabeth (1580) 
regarding wax, there are some interesting references to marks. For 
example, it was enacted "that euery melter and maker vp of 
vnwrought waxe, shall haue for himselfe a stamp, or marke of the 
breadth of six pence, wherein two letters shalbe plainely grauen, 
signifying his name and surname, and with the same shall stampe 
euery piece of Waxe, to be printed or stamped triangle, in three places 
vpon the outside of the vpper part of euery piece so melted and 
cast." A succeeding clause in the same Act forbade any person, 
after the ensuing feast of Pentecost, to : " melt, mixe, work, or sell 
any maner of wrought waxe, stuffe, or Wares wrought with Waxe, as 
in Lights, Staffetorches, Red Waxe or Sealing Waxe, Bookecandle, 
Searing candle, Searing of dead corpes, Linckes, Greene Waxe, Red 
Waxe or any other worke or thing whatsoeuer, to bee done or wrought 
with Waxe to be put to sale, but with good, holsome, pure, and 
conuenient stuffe, meete in such wares or worke in conuenient 
quantities to bee vsed. And that euery person or persons, that 
shall worke or sell such stuffe, or wares of waxe, have a Marke, 
Stampe, or Seale, to set on his or their worke, by him or them 
wrought or solde, to the intent, that if any deceit be vsed or done, 
it may bee knowen who were the workers thereof etc. ,, Another 
clause of the same Act ordered " that all barrels, kilderkins and 
firkins filled with hony, by the maker and filler, shalbe marked with 
two letters standing for his name and surname, each letter of an 
inche and a halfe of length at the least, burnt vpon the heade of the 
caske, with a whot yron." 

As regards the marking of barrels generally, there was an earlier 
and very interesting Act passed in the twenty-third year of Henry VIII. 
(1531). After reciting that the Act was passed to "redresse the 
abuses of Ale and Beere brewers in making of Barrels, kilderkins & 
firkins in their owne houses of lesse quantitie than they ought to be," 
it proceeds to limit the making of such vessels to the cowpers only, 
and required each artificer of that craft to " put his proper marke " 
upon every vessel he made. A further clause of the Act is as 
follows : " And also be it &c. that the Wardens of the occupation or 
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mistery of Cowpers within the Citie of London, from henceforth at 
all times hereafter, when they shall think conuenient & expedient, 
taking with them an Officer of the Maiors, shall haue full power & 
aucthoritie by vertue of this acte, to searche, view & gauge all maner 
of such barrels, kilderkins, firkins, & other vessels to bee made or 
occupied, for Ale, Beere, or Sope to be put to sale within the city of 
London and suburbes of the same, & within two miles compas with- 
out the same suburbs, to view and see that the same barrels, kilder- 
kins, firkins, and other vessels, aswel within liberties as without, bee 
made & marked wel and sufficiently, & beare and containe their true 
contentes, rates, and measures, according to the effecte of this 
estatute. And also to marke euery such barrel, kilderkin, firkin, & 
other vessel by them so viewed & gauged, bearing & containing their 
true contents, with the signe & token of a Saint Anthonies crosse, 
the same Wardens to haue for the searche & gauging of euery such 
barrell, kilderkin, firkin, & other vessel by them so searched, viewed, 
gauged, & marked, one farthing & not aboue, of the owners or 
makers of the said vessels." 

This reference to the •* signe & token of a Saint Anthonies crosse " 
affords a clue to the origin of the double and treble X with which 
brewers still affect to mark their barrels. It is possible, too, that in 
it we have the origin of the crowned X stamped on pewter wares. 
With regard to the marks of pewterers and goldsmiths, so much 
has already been written in our own pages and elsewhere concerning 
them, that it is unnecessary to say more respecting either here. In 
the elaboration of hall-marks on gold and silver plate, the system of 
marking goods put to sale attained no doubt its highest development. 
It is a system which has in some measure lost its value, except in 
the modified form in which it is retained in the present day. 
Cognate to it may be mentioned the official marking of weights and 
measures, but it would prolong this paper to too great an extent, 
to enter into that part of the subject. It may be pointed out, how- 
ever, that it is only within the last five or six years that the ancient 
town marks on weights have been superseded by the Local Govern- 
ment Board for a registered number, and the letters V R crowned. 
The old town marks for weights would, if tabulated, form a valuable 
and useful list, and give a clue in many cases to the unidentified 
marks sometimes found on pieces of old English provincial silver, 
such, for instance, as the Catherine-wheel mark in Yorkshire, the 
fleur-de-lys mark in the eastern counties, as well as others less 
known. 
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3m>entors of Xort> nDontefile's 3ewete. 

There are preserved at the Public Record Office some important 
inventories of the goods and effects of Lord Montegle,* several of 
which were " made at Horneby by S r Henry Kighley Knight & Oy r 
[other] by vertue of the Kingw Commission to theym directed the 
xx day of Aprill in the xiij th yeere of Kynge Henry the viij*" 
From those inventories the following list of Lord Montegle's 
Jewels has been transcribed. It contains several curious and 
highly instructive entries, and will be read with interest. The con- 
tractions have been expanded, and are printed in italic characters. 

P.R.O. State Papers Henry VIII. Vol. Ill No. 2968,/*. 130. 

Jewels 
Irfprimis a Girdill of gold of parys wark weynge xxiij vnc«. 
Item A Coler of gold of Dropes weynge xij vnc*r. 
Item A Coler of gold of white & Rede Roses w l blewe panses.t 
Item A Rede Tynsell purse. 
Item in it A lase w* v syngle Dukkette* & a worne pece of gold like 

a forty pence of silu^ & gilt. 
Item in the same purse a litle aglett of gold white ennameled. 
Item in the same purse a Corse of Damask for a girdill. 
Item a Grene veluett purse. 
Item A Girdill of blew Ribanne w* a DymysynJ of Crowne gold 

hauynge a Red Rose of it. 
Item a broken Cheyne of gold of xlviij lynk« of pans warke. 
Item iiij pipes of gold for a Bonnett. 

Item a round Crosse of gold w l a hert at it ennamelled like Stonej. 
Item vij Aglette* of gold iij square & ennamelled. 
Item a new demyserie§ of gold ennamelled w rede Roses & white 

Roses. 
Item ij Emeralds sett in gold. 
Item a white Saphire. 
Item ij Vnburred perles. 
Item a Claspe of Siluer & gilt w l the leggi; of Man || ennamelled 

on it. 
Item a Bolt of Siluer & gilt like a Regester for A Booke.^ 
Item a litle box of Siluer w l a penny in it. 



* Sir Edward Stanley, Knt., a younger son of Thomas first Earl of Derby, was 
created Lord Montegle 6 Henry VIII. for his services at Flodden Field. On 
St. George's Day, 15 14, he was elected Knight of the Order of the Garter. Lord 
Montegle died in 1524. 

t This collar of Tudor roses and blue pansies must have been a beautiful object. 

X ? a demi-sun. 

§ Demyserie — the meaning of this word is doubtful. 

|| Thomas, Earl of Derby, father of Lord Montegle, was Lord of the Isle of 
Man. \* 

U" i.e., a book marker. 
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Item a Crosse of Diamond*; w* a grete perle at it. 

Item a Saynt John hede sett in gold.* 

Item a pomawnder w* Stones & perles. 

Item a Broche like a losynge of gold of paris worke. 

Item a Rynge of gold that hath bene ennamelled. 

Item a Rynge of gold w' a Roke Ruby in it ennamelled w l rede 

hart*;. 
Item a Rynge of gold w' a table Diamond in it ennamelled w' rede 

Drope3. 
Item a Crosse of gold w fc iiij Rubies & Diamond*? & v perles. 
Item ij Aglette; or pipes of gold of paris wark for a Girdle. 
Item a playne square Crosse of gold w* a perle at it. 
Item vj pipes of gold of paris wark. 
Item a fflowerdelice of gold w' v Diamonds in it. 
Item a Doble Roose of gold. 
Item ij litle bottons of gold blew ennamelled. 
Item ij Stryng*; of perles a grete & a lesse the greter conteynynge 

Cxlj grete perles & the lesse conteynynge lxij smaller perles. 
Item a Strynge of perles conteynynge lviij small perles & xxiij bead*; 

of gold of ij & and two togidders. 
Item iiij S pone J of boone w l Joynte; of Silu*r. 
Item iij Garters w* Bokell*; & pendannte; of gold. 
Item a litle pece of lether & in it A vnbored perle. 
Item a Chayne of gold w* a George at it that my lorde ware dayly. 
Item a paire of Beades of Jevtef w l gaudes & ij besides of gold on 

eyther Side of theym. 
Item a pare of bead*; of AncellalenceJ w* gaud*; of gold & ij perles. 
Item a pare of bead*; of Ten wrought w l the nedle. 
Item a pare of bead*; of Almer|| w l gaudies of gold. 
Item a pare of bead*; of Aimer w* gaudies of Corall. 
Item a pare of bead*; of Corall w* a Rynge of golde w* a Ruby in it 

at theym. 
Item iij botons of gold & Square. 
Item a Crucifix of siluer & gilt w' mary and John. 
Item a pare of pardon bead*; of v wrought w* the nedle. 
Item a Rynge of golde crakked in the side w' a Turkes in it. 
Item ij Seriannt Ryng*; of Gold. 
Item a ffeto r lokk of siluer and gilt. 
Item a Chape & a lawpe of siluer gilt for a dagger. 
Item xiiij Aglette; of gold like Ackorns. 
Item xxv lesse Aglette; of gold ennamelled. 
Item a fflewe of Siluer for a bottell. 



* On fo. 154 is the inventory of, things " In the Nurcery," among which the 
following item occurs : — "Item ij Imager one of Jhesus & one other of Saynt 
Johns hede." See also under " Testamenta Antiqua " in the present number of 
the Reliquary, p. 108. 

t *.'., jet. X Ancellalence — the meaning of this word is doubtful. 

|| t.*. f amber. 
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Item a Rose of Gold rede ennamelled w* a greate table Diamond in 

it and a perle at it.* 
Item a fflowerdelice of diamonds w* iij perles. 
Item an ymage of saynt Anthony of gold. 
Item ix round flatt bottons of gold paris wark. 
Item iiij xx vj olde half pence in a bledder. 
Item ij Aglettef of gold iij square ennamelled. 
Item a round broche of Camahewet sett in gold. 
Item a pare of hokes of gold. 
Item a litle haft of gold of paris warke. 
Item a pare of beades of white aimer. 

Item a flowre of gold rede & grene ennamelled w l a perle at it. 
Item ix pipes of gold of paris werk. 
Item a blak velvett Bonnett that my lorde ware w l vj litle Aglettex 

of gold & A rounde Broche of Gold on it. 
Item a Bell of gold that was made for warmyng my lordw drynk^r. 



1Royb$ t ant) tbe Brass of Gbomae Bo^nton, 

Esquire. 

Three miles inland from the village of Hinderwell, on the line of 
railway between Whitby and Saltburn, and on rising ground on the 
brow of a hill, standing almost entirely alone, is the little chapel of 
Roxby. The name has been variously spelt in recent times as 
Roysby, Rowsby, and Roxby ; but the latter spelling represents the 
pronunciation of the name at the present day. In Domesday, the 
forms are Roscebi and Rozebi, and Dr. Atkinson is of opinion that 
the Rosce or Roze is the possessive of a man's name, which would 
give the meaning of the name of the place, as the " by " of one 
Rosce or Roze. According to Kirkby's " Inquest,' ' the Boyntons 
were seized of the manor of Roxby in the time of Edward I., and 
they continued its proprietors until Sir Griffith Boynton sold the 
property at the end of last century. 

The chapel, which is dependent on the mother church of Hinder- 
well, is generally said to have been "rebuilt" in the year 1818, but 
this is not strictly the case, as the south wall, with its doorway and 
windows, is manifestly a work of the seventeenth century. There 
are, however, no remains of the original chapel, which was first 
constructed according to Graves in the reign of Henry V., but more 
probably not until the reign of Henry VII. J 

* Against this item is written in the margin, " Chosen by the Kinges grace for 
the Diamond my lorde bequethed to his grace." There are several marginal 
notes to other items of the inventory referring to the disposal of the items. 
They are, however, of no general interest, and are therefore omitted here. 

t Camahewe— cameo. 

J History of Cleveland^ p. 326. Henry V. is perhaps merely a misprint for 
Henry VII. 

8 
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Close to the chapel stood the manor-house of the Boyntons, but 
only a small angle of one corner of the house remains, although 
several carved stones evidently taken from its walls are now included 
in the wall which surrounds the chapel yard. They are all of the 
seventeenth century. It may be of interest to mention that 
each spring considerable quantities of snowdrops of an unusually 
large kind still blossom profusely in what was once the flower-garden 
surrounding the old house. The situation is remarkably fine, 
commanding an extensive view over the undulating country in the 
foreground, and comprising a wide survey of the sea below. It is, 
however, an exceedingly exposed position, fully open to the force 
and fury of north-easterly gales. At what time the house fell into 
disuse and decay is not known, but with the exception of a few small 
cottages a little higher up than the chapel, nothing remains at Roxby 
now but the chapel itself. This, no doubt, was originally the private 
chapel of the Boyntons, and used for convenience by the surrounding 
inhabitants, who would be only retainers and tenants on the estate. 

It is now an uninteresting, plain, oblong building, with a small 
tower at the west end in which are hung two bells, one of which is 
of some age, and may have been the original bell of the old chapel. 
When Graves wrote, the chapel had not been re-constructed, and 
was very likely much in the condition which the Reformation had 
left it. He says very little about it beyond recording the inscriptions 
on the monuments, but he adds : " In the centre division of the 
eastern window, there are four effigies in painted glass ; one of which 
bears the arms of Boynton : these are probably the effigies of bene- 
factors, who contributed to the building or repairs of the chapel."* 
It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to mention that these effigies have 
since perished, destroyed no doubt when the chapel was " re-built " 
in 1818. 

On a slab in the centre of the floor is the brass of the founder, 
Thomas Boynton, Esquire, who died in 1520. He was the son of 
Henry Boynton, Esquire, and married Cecily, daughter of James 
Strangeways, Esquire,t of Sneaton, near Whitby, and his will, which 
is preserved at York, has been printed in the Testamenta Eboracensia 
series of the Surtees Society. J It will be seen that the brass con- 
sists of a full length figure in armour with a detached legend 
below, and with four shields, irregularly placed at each corner. 
The slab measures rather more than six feet in length, and is two feet 
six inches in width. The brass has been relaid, and the greater 
portion of the sword broken away. The figure measures 24 inches 
in length, and each of the shields is charged with the Boynton arms : 
a /esse between three crescents. In the illustration the two lower 
shields have been brought nearer to the legend and figure, in order 
to avoid too great a reduction of the whole in size. The interest of 



* Page 327. 

t It is perhaps hardly necessary to say that the ancient family of Boynton still 
flourishes in the East Riding of Yorkshire, and is represented by Sir Henry 
Boynton, Bart., of Burton Agnes. 

X Vol. V., No. 90. 
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the brass lies mainly in the legend, its wording, and the information 
it contains. It reads as follows : 

prajj for % sank of tyam** £Jognion of $ogsbg fisqdxr fo^ro 
twxBth tips djpptty fgrst to bt fralofotb & foas gt fgrat toxBBt ijjat 
foas btrgtb in gi # bmsstb i{je *ri* bag of ntarc^e % gtr of o* lorb 
gob ml b* anb **iij on fe^ost Bottle f(pt {janx mtrtg anun 

It may be added that Roxby chapel also contains a marble altar 
tomb, enclosed by iron rails, to the memory of Frances, the wife of 
Sir Matthew Boynton. She died in 1634. And a ledger stone to 
the memory of the Lady ^Catherine (died 1666), the wife of Sir 
Arthur Ingram, of Temple Newsam. The inscriptions on both of 
these are given in full by Graves. It is also worthy of notice that 
several of the paving-stones in the chancel, near the pulpit, appear 
to have borne portions of a long inscription in black letter characters 
which have since been defaced by a mason's chisel. 



H Jfourteentb Century *Recort> of the 

XKIieatber* 

BY EDWARD PEACOCK, F.S.A. 

There are not many departments of knowledge in which more satis- 
factory progress has been made during the last half century than in 
our appreciation of the men and things of the Middle Ages. We 
use the word appreciation rather than knowledge, for the older 
writers were many of them not so deficient as to mere facts as we are 
many of us now inclined to suppose. What they lacked was the 
power of entering into the minds of men in a state of civilization so 
very far different from their own, and standing, as it seemed to 
them, in such painful contrast with the eras of Greek and Roman 
culture that had gone before. To hold the balance evenly 
between the past and the present is, we believe at present, 
almost impossible. If it should ever be done with any degree 
of success, the person attempting it must not only possess 
an amount of fact-knowledge equal to that of Montfaucon, but 
he must be raised above all the passions and prejudices — social, 
theological, and political — of his own time. We shall have very long 
to wait for such a miracle of passionless scholarship. In the mean- 
time, it is useful, bit by bit, to put together those things which throw 
light on what, to employ a misused term, is called the culture of the 
Middle Ages. 

The term, Middle Ages, is used in various ways. With some, 
they begin with the conversion of Constantine ; with others, from the 
restoration of the empire by Charles the Great. We believe that 
Continental writers commonly make them end in 1453, when the 
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Eastern empire fell, on the death of the last Constantine while 
defending his capital against the Asiatic hordes led by Mohammed 
the Second. With us it is more common to begin the modern time 
with the accession to the throne of Henry the Eighth. For this 
division we have what amounts to the authority of Her Majesty's 
Government. The Rolls series of " Chronicles and Memorials " is 
intended, we believe, to contain nothing relating to a more recent 
time than 1509. 

All such divisions are purely arbitrary. They are useful enough 
for scholars and those who, though not scholars, have the historical 
instinct ; but they are more noxious than can well be believed in 
their effects on the great herd of men and women who are deficient 
in that faculty, and who, consequently, have possessed themselves 
with the notion that there was a real break between ancient, 
medieval, and modern times. The late Professor Freeman did 
much towards uprooting this very stupid superstition, but prejudices 
of this kind are as difficult to kill as the American weed which 
infests our trout streams and ditches. Within the last year or two 
we have met with this nonsense in more than one book, which, but 
for this glaring defect, did credit to their authors. 

When we ourselves use such terms as Middle Ages, Middle Time, 
or Medieval, we mean the period embraced between the year 800, 
when Charles the Great was crowned Emperor of the West by Pope 
Leo the Third, and the year 1500. It is a compact seven hundred 
years, including the birth of the new Christian empire, the creation of 
most of the present nationalities of Europe, the death of the old 
heathenisms, the growth of the temporal power of the Holy See over 
kings, the invention of rag-made paper and the printing-press, and, 
above all, the discovery of the new world beyond the waters of the 
Atlantic. This division is as useful for what it excludes as that 
which it embraces. To the modern era belongs the Reformation, 
the wars of religion, and the other tremendous issues to which that 
movement has given rise. Though we are affected every hour of our 
lives by the actions, and still more by the thoughts of the men of the 
Middle Ages, yet such is the effect of the obscuring power of 
distance, that the men who flourished at the close of that time seem 
almost infinitely further removed from us than do the subjects of 
Charles the Fifth and Francis the First. 

There are but very few educated people of the present day who 
show the unreasoning contempt for the men of the Middle Time with 
which the pages of Voltaire, Robertson, Joseph Milner, Berington, and 
those of whom they may be accepted as types, may be not unfairly said 
to bristle. In every country in Europe the appreciation of medieval 
art has gone far, and the old literatures, at least in the vernaculars of 
the various states, are being carefully preserved by the printing press. 
We are, therefore, in a somewhat better position than our forefathers. 
On some subjects, at least, we can estimate the intellectual position 
of our medieval ancestors, with fewer chances of error than could 
any of those who have gone before us. 

Though the whole of the period concerning which we are speaking 
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was distracted by savage wars, not only between states, but between 
powerful subjects, and in its earlier years was harassed by the 
inpour of barbarians, yet progress in almost all the arts of life, if 
slow, was continuous. The tribal dialects consolidated themselves 
into languages, and we trust we need not point out that in 
power of abstract thought the schoolmen have had no superiors. It 
is not the question at issue whether their philosophy was right or 
wrong, fruitful or unfruitful. As an evidence of speculative power 
directed to the most abstruse subjects, nothing before or after can be 
quoted that takes higher rank than the writings of St. Anselm, 
Abelard (the father of modern rationalism), Occam, Hayles, Albert 
the Great, and towering high above all the rest, the Angel of the 
Schools, Saint Thomas of Aquin. 

There is one class of subjects, however — one, perhaps, somewhat 
over-valued in these days — wherein the men of the Middle Ages made 
little progress. In matters of physical science we do not find that at 
the end of this term men had advanced in knowledge much beyond 
the point whereat Aristotle and Pliny had left off. Great encyclo- 
pedic gatherers of facts they had, such as our own Bartholomew 
Glanville, and, above all, Vincent of Beauvais, but we apprehend 
that if any industrious student would compare these great collections 
with the physicists of Greece and Rome, the original matter that 
they would detect would be very small indeed. The reasons for this 
are not easy of discovery. We may, perhaps, recur to the matter at 
a future time. At present, it is sufficient to remark that a mind like 
that of Roger Bacon, who seems to have anticipated in more than 
one direction the scientific standpoint of the nineteenth century, has 
been considered an almost unique fact, worthy of far more attention 
than it has received. 

We ourselves have always maintained that Roger Bacon is but a 
type of a class of enquirers who, under great disadvantages, were 
working on those problems which nature is ever offering for our 
contemplation. More evidence for this exists than many of us 
suppose. Last year we were more surprised and delighted than we 
can express, by a most unexpected confirmation of our opinion, or 
guess, if the sceptical reader chooses to call it so. 

In the autumn of 1891, a friend sent us a thin folio volume 
entitled : Consideraciones Temperiei pro 7 Annis per Magistrum 
Willielmum Merle Socium Domus de Merton : The Earliest Known 
Journal of the Weather y 1337- 1344, This precious record has 
existed unknown from Merle's day, until it was discovered last year. 
We perhaps exaggerate when we say unknown, for Dr. Plott, the 
Oxfordshire naturalist and antiquary of Charles the Second's days, 
had seen and made a note of it, but his memorandum had been 
passed over unheeded until 1890, when Dr. Hellman, of Berlin, 
coming upon it in an old volume of the Philosophical Transactions ', 
caused a paragraph relating thereto to be inserted in the Meteoro- 
logical Magazine. This note attracted the attention of an English- 
man then residing at Florence, who wrote home concerning it. The 
manuscript was soon found, and promptly photographed, translated, 
and published. 
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The interest of a series of memoranda of this kind, extending over 
seven years, cannot easily be exaggerated. It is of two kinds. It is 
almost like a miracle that a diary of the weather, as it was in the 
fourteenth century, should have come down to us, as carefully and 
accurately kept as if it had been done by some ordinary man or 
woman of to-day. It is still more interesting to find that in the 
reign of Edward the Third there was an obscure ecclesiastic who was 
so intelligent as to know that careful observations of natural 
phenomena were not useless. The world changes but little, and 
that little very slowly. We should like to know what Merle's friends 
thought of him for thus " wasting " his time in unprofitable labour. 
This we shall never discover, but the experience of the nineteenth 
century makes us pretty sure that his younger friends jeered at him 
behind his back, and his elders gave him good advice, pointing out 
that if he must devote himself to acquiring knowledge, alchemy, 
astrology, and chiromancy were much more useful studies. So it is 
now with a mere change in the names of things, so we cannot doubt 
it was when the Black Death was hovering over us. 

Of William Merle there is at present hardly anything known 
beyond the fact that he was a Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, and 
that he was rector at Driby, a little village in Lincolnshire, near 
Alford, That his father was also called William is shown by the 
Episcopal registers of the See, and we gather, moreover, that he was 
presented to his benefice by a certain John Harsyk. His death took 
place in 1347. This is all that the editors of his note-book have 
been able to discover. We trust that further enquiries may be made. 

The editor thinks that the name of Merle is now extinct in this 
country, and surmises, on very insufficient grounds, that he may 
have been of Norman extraction. He fancies that he has detected 
Norman place-names in Lincolnshire. This is a mistake, as could 
easily be demonstrated if it were worth while ; but were it true, it 
would not help to prove that Merle was a Norman. We have no 
evidence on the point, therefore it would be childish to venture on a 
confident opinion. It is true that in French, Merle means a black- 
bird, and that by transference it has found a place in more than one 
of our Northern dialects. 

Merry it is in the good green-wood, 

When the mavis and merle are singing, 
When the deer sweeps by, and the hounds are in cry, 

And the hunter's horn is ringing. 

So sings Sir Walter Scott in the Lady of the Lake.* Without 
being a foreigner, this Fellow of Merton may very well have had a 
surname taken from bird-life. We have Wren, Hawke, Swallow, 
Sparrow, and probably a dozen more. That he was not a trans- 
marine priest is rendered the more probable by the fact that about 
the time when he flourished there were other persons called Merle 
living in Lincolnshire and Kent. 

* Canto iv. stanza xii. 
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The most curious thing about this old weather-diary is the fact 
that it is kept in so very modern a manner. We could not show 
what we mean without reprinting a longer portion than there is space 
for. There is no folk-lore in it from beginning to end ; all is clear 
and straightforward. We will reproduce the entry for 28th March, 
1343. "Stormy, with very strong N.W. wind, and with hail, rain, 
and snow very often in the day. At mid-day, there was an earth- 
quake, which was so great that in certain parts of Lyndesay the 
stones in the stone chimneys fell down, after shaking in very great 
agitation, and it lasted long enough for the salutatio angelica to be 
said distinctly." This note is by no means the most interesting of 
Merle's observations. We have selected it on account of the 
mention of the earthquake, and also because it speaks of stone 
chimneys. There is an unfounded prejudice abroad that in the 
Middle Ages chimneys, such as we know them, were not in use. 
The priest's measuring time by the angelic salutation is quaint and 
amusing. It must be borne in mind that in the days when Merle 
lived the " Hail Mary " ended with the words to be found in Holy 
Scripture. 



Gestamenta Bnttqua** 

1. 

THE WILL AND INVENTORY OF RICHARD COLLYNS, CITIZEN 
AND HABERDASHER OF LONDON, 1523. 

The following will and inventory, which are full of interesting 
matter, are evidently those of a west countryman, from Devonshire, 
who had come to seek his fortune in London, and had found it 
there. Nothing more is known of him. Kingswear, where he 
seems to have had a relative residing, and from whence he had 
perhaps come, is a parish and small village picturesquely situated on 
the eastern bank of the river Dart, directly opposite Dartmouth. The 
church of St. Martin in the Vintry was not rebuilt after the Fire of 
London, when the parish was united with that of St. Michael, 
Paternoster Royal, and St. Michael's Church was made to serve 
for both parishes. The Haberdashers of London were first incor- 
porated as a gild in honour of St. Katherine by Henry VI., in 
1448 ; they now form one of the twelve " great " London companies 
in order of civic precedence. 

Public Record Office, State Papers •, Henry VII '/., Vol. iii., 3175. 

In the name of god Amen the xij day of Jully yn the yere of ower 
lord god a thowsand fyve hu«dreth and xxiij 11 and the xv yere of the 
Reign e of Kyng Henry the Eight I Robard Collyns Cittizen and 



* Under the heading of "Testamenta Antiqua " we hope to print from time 
to time ancient wills of interest or importance. 
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haberdassher of London beyng of good and holle mynde and yn 
parffytt Rem em brans lawde & praysyng be to Allmyghty god : make 
order and dysspose this my present testament and last wyll in manure 
& forme ffollowyng that is to say ffyrst I geve & beq wethe my sowle 
vnto Allmyghty (sic) my maker and Redemer to the most gloryus 
virgyn his mother o r lady saynt mary And to all the holy Companye 
of saint?* yn hevyn : my body to be buryed yn the par) sshe churche 
of saynt mflrtayne yn the vyntry of london vnder the marble stone 
that I cawsed to be laid there wher the body of Awdry my late wyffe 
leyth buryed on whose Sowle Jhmi have mercy And I be qweth to 
the heygh awlter of the same churche for my Tythes and offeryngg^ 
forgottyn or by me neglygently w l holden if any suche be yn discharge 
of my Sowle and conciens vj s viij d Item I wyll have at my buryeng 
direge and masse of Requem iiij tapurs xij torches of waxe and 
ij branches of virgyn waxe as the custom is whiche xij torchis after 
myne obseques don I be quethe syx of them to the may^tenance of 
the brotherhed of o r blessed lady w'yn the said churche and the 
other syx torches to the may«tennance of the brotherhed of saynt 
xpofer w' in the same churche to thentent that my sowle may be 
prayd for by the brederne and Systerne of the same ffraUrnytyes yn 
ther devowte prayers Item I be qweth to the Crossed ffryers yn 
london vj H xiij s iiij d and I wyll that the convent of the same place at 
my buryeng brynge my body to churche and also That the p r ur 
of the same place cawse to be songe w l yn his churche ther 
ymmedyatly after my decesse a duryge over nyght and a masse 
of Reqwem in the morow solemly be note and lyke wyse at my 
mon e thes mynde for the sowlle3 of me & my wyffe and also iij 
tryntalls* of massis at scala celyf for o r sowle3 as sone as convenyently 
they may after my dissece Item I geve and beqwethe vnto John 
CharleJ iiij" st* my Rynge of ffyne gold whiche I vse to were vppon 
my ffynger wheryn is sett a Red stone a sarsonshedj graved theryn 
A taster of Sylu* pois vij oz & di on of my best levery gownes and 
hodd wheither it please hym to take the blak or the vyolett as they 
be nowe ffurred my blak mornyng gowne w* the typpett therto be 
longyng and my best doblett of blak worsted ffore sieved w' velvett 
and I be qweth to Allys his wyffe of the same John Charllis the 
vyolett gowne forred w* schank«§ late my wyves Item that myne 
Executor here vndernamed ymmedyatly after my disseace as sone as 
conveny 4 may be delyu'e & paye vnto the same John Charllis whome 
of this my present testament and last wylle I make & order myne 

over Ceyer^f xl mark;; st' to the yntent ffollowyng that is to say that 

_^_^_^_ . ■ 

* A trental consisted of thirty masses. 

t The chapel of St. Mary, called Scala Cceli, was situated in an uninhabited 
district of the Campagna. It derived its name from a vision of St. Bernard, who, 
while saying mass for certain souls, saw them ascending by a ladder to heaven. 
Henry Vllth's chapel at Westminster was also known as Scala Cceli. We are 
indebted for the information in this note to a footnote by Dr. Sharpe in the 
Calendar of Wills in the Court of Husting. Part II., p. 234. 

% i.e., Saracen's head. 

§ Shanks were furs made from the skins of the legs of animals. 

11 /'.*., Overseer. 
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the same John Charles w* xx H parcell of the same xl mark*; by the 
a d vise of myne Executor shall pr^vyde an onest pryst of good name 
& be havior to synge yn the same chu'che of sent marteyne at ower 
ladys awlter vnther saynt george ther wher the body of my said wyffe 
lyeth buryed for my sowle my same wyffes Sowle o r chyldernes sowles 
and all Cristen Sowles by the space of iij yeres next followyng my 
Disseas and wyll that the said pryst say before Eu*ry lavatory in his 
suche masse over my said stone De pr^ffondis for my sowle and my 
said wyffes sowle w' all xpen sowles and to cast holy water upon my 
Stone at Euery such tyme And I wyll that the same John Charles 
geve and pay to the same p r est for his salary and waggw Eu<?ry yere 
yerely duryng the same iij yeres x markes of good and lawfull money 
of yngland and w* other x markes of the said xl markes I wyll that 
the said John Charles eu^ry yere yerely duryng the space of vij yere 
next after my disesse do kepe or Cawse to be kept yn the said 
Churche of S* marteyn for me & my wiffe on the day that it shall 
ffo r tune me to be buryed an obite or A ann/zvrsarie that he spend 
eu^ry yere yerely yn and abowte the same obite xiij s iiij d that is to say 
to geve to the parysshe prist ther for that tyme beyyng viij d to the 
clerk iiij d and the Sexton iiij d for the pellis of the bellis ij s and the 
recydue that shall remayne of the said xiij s iiij d to be delt in bred & 
Ale to powre people of the paryshe ther by the discrecyon of my 
said overseyer Also that my same overseer at eu*ry suche obite 
geve & delyuere vnto the master and wardens that for the tyme 
shalbe of the ffealowschip of haberdasshers of london v s and viij d st' 
to theyntent they shall distrybute yt amongyst ther Company suche 
as shal ffortune and please to cum to my said obite parte to offer at 
the masse ther And the Resydeu for a Recreacion of them if it 
shall lyke them to be at my said obite accordyng to ther la u dable 
costom and pr^myse to me by them made when I gave & delyu*ryd 
to them yn gasken wyne the sum and valew of xx ti pownd starlyng 
wherw* & w 1 more money to it addyd they purchassed at powlys 
wharffe by yere v 11 viij* And I will that if the same master and 
wardens & ffealowshep ffayle and com nat to my said obyte as above is 
specyffyed Than I will that at Eu*ry such tyme as they shall so ffayle 
my said overseer Distrybute the same v 8 viij d yn dedcfcy of Charyte as 
he shall seme best for my Sowlys welth And I geve & beqweth to 
Johann Holmys my s^ruant a ffetherbed a bolster a pyllow a payer of 
blanketter and ij pair of shettex a keu^rlett ij tableclothes a better & 
a worse a doss playne napkens my great brase pott my greatt brasse 
pan ij platters iij dysshis & iij Sawssers of the butry vessell iij platter 
iij dysshis and iij Sawsers of the kechyn vessell a quart ale pott of 
pew&r a pottell ale pott of pewter ij latteyne candylstykw the chest 
that standdw by her bedd« syde wher she lyeth and my cobord in 
my chambur Item I be qweth to my Cosen Robt Collyns of 
King*r ware my blew gowne ffurred, w' blak lambe & bugs to have 
my sowle in his Remembrance amongest his devote prayers. Item I 
be qweth vnto my Cossyn gerryns trenerth gent dark vnto master 
John trevelyon of the Channcery vj u xiij s iiij d my Russett gowne 
ffurred w' ffoxe my seconde dublett of worsted my chamlett Jakett 
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on of my levery gownes w* the hode & typpett that whiche the said 
John Charlys shall Reffuse of them bothe my second ffetherbed a 
keu^rlett of tapstrye wark a pair of good blanketto a pair of good 
shetto a bolster ij pyllowes and a bedstede Item I geve & beqweth 
to Davith hoge my nevew dwellyng in worcyter my least macer a 
brace pott a lyttell brasse pane And I geve and bequeth to Nycholas 
bedyll of the haburdasshers my Ray gowne ffurred w' foxe & Also I 
will that myne Executors do make or cawse to be made a challes of 
the vallew of v marcs sterling for the said prist to singe masse w* 
duryng the said iij yeres whiche Challys I geve and be qweth after 
the same iij yerres expered to the said churche of seynt martene the 
Resydew of all and syngler my goodes cattellis and dettes whatt so 
Euere they be after my dettes paid myne ffeu«erawle expense don 
and the legacy of this my present testament ffully performed I will 
that myne Executer have to his use and parte in deddes of m^rcy 
and pyttye for the welth of my sowle as he shall and wolle annswere 
afore god and as he shall seme best and of this my present testament 
and last wyll I make and orden geruis trenerth and I geve & be 
qweth to hym for his labur in that be halffe over & be sydckr his 
bequest afore said xY* st' and overseer of the same I make & orden 
the said John Charlys in witness wherof to this my present testament 
and last wille I have sett my sealle geven the day & yere ffirst 
a bove wrytten 

Sigilla? et deliba? in jtocia Thomae 
nottbrone Joiiis orwell Ricardi gyttyns 
Rogeri tery lawrenci browne Jotiis 
yonge Randulphi Walton et in meo 
thomae halle scriptoris 

(The Inventory.) 

iij ffetherbeddw v bolsters viij pyllows xvj payr of shetto of whyted 

normandy 
iiij payr pyllow beyers whyted normandy v payr ffyne pyllow beyers 

oppen semed 
iiij payr ffyne shetto vij fyne tabill clothes of dyop*r viij dyop^r 

towelto wher of ij lyn 
x Ellis long a pece ffyne Dyop^r v Doss* of ffyne Dyop*r napkens & 

ij doss* of corse dyop^r 
iiij playn tabill clothes v playn tovreWes iiij Doss playn napkens 

iiij payr of corse shetto 
iiij coberd clothes ij of dyoper & ij playn ij couirletto iiij payr 

blanketto a quylt & ij mantellw & ij mattrass£f 

The botry 

v Chargers iij brassen & An Ewer vj wyne pottyll potto of y e old 
ffaschon & ij wyn potyll potto of y e syllvyr ffasshon ij qrt potto 
of y c sellvyr ffascheon & one qrt pott of y e old ffaschon & a 
py«tt pot 

ij w pynt potto of Syllvyr ffaschon xx platers xx dyschis & xx sawcers 
of y e Sylver ffaschon 
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a potty y alle pott ij qrt pottcs & ij pyrites & ij di pynter 

ij Chyngaff Dyshes xij bell canstykw 

& on other In the kechen v platter vi dysshis vj sawsers & 

viij pothengers 
iiij brasse potto v basshe panys ij Chaffers & a skellett ix spytto 

ij gredy'ns a ffryeng pan 
& a drepyng pan iij payr of Awnderns ij pair of tonggix a ffeyr pan 

& a Rake 
a doss' of coschons iij carpettw a jonyd tabyll a tabyll w* a ffoott & 

a long tabyll 
vj jonyd stollw ij coberdw ij chayers a lytyll stole v chestes & iiij 

bcdes stedelW & ij testers 
& Cellyngw & hangjwgw for y e halle & iij Chambers & a Jak & 

St Johns clothy of grene Saten & St Johns hed of Alleblaster* 

xviij ptces of Cotten xv peces lynyn clotth 

hys Rayment & my mothers 

vij gowns euery one beter than other iiij dobletta iii Jaketter a 
kyrtyll of sarwnet a gown vyolet ffuryd w* gray & vyolet gown ffored 
w' shanks a Rusett gown ffored w* shanks a sylver gyrdyll harnes 
syllvyr & gilt & sett w' peryll & in y c myddtf of y e harnes a Rebn 
w l x wrether (sic) syvyrd (sic) & gylt w a harnys & a Rebn in it a 
paire of bedds sylver & gylt dobyll gawdyd w l a pomawnd r of sylur* 
& gylt iij gold Rynggtt of ffyne gold wherof ij turcas & a saffyr & 
a hart of Syne gold w l iij perillis & x u in Redy money the xxi day 
of June 1523 

The weyght of his plate 

It a gylt Coppe w* a cov , weyng xxx oz qrt 

It iij gylt goblettdf w l a cov r weyng Ixiiij oz q s 

It a gylt nott w l a cov r weyng xxx oz 

It a gylt stadyng mass r weyng xv oz 

It ij masers weyng weyng (sic) xij oz iij q r 

It iij gobletto w l a cov r parcell gylt lj oz iij qr 

It a Salt p/zrcell gylt w l a cov r xxvij oz 

* The " St Johns clothy of grene Saten & St Johns hed of Alleblaster" are 
very interesting items. What the " St Johns clothy of grene Saten " exactly was 
it is impossible to say; but connected with the curious sculptured panels of 
alabaster representing the head of St. John the Baptist in a charger, special cloths 
or palls are occasionally mentioned, and this of green satin was evidently one of 
them. 

Regarding the St. John's heads themselves, we must refer our readers to an 
exhaustive paper by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, M.A., in Archaologia LI I., which 
contains illustrations of a number of those still preserved. These sculptured panels 
representing ' caput sancti Johannis Baptists in disco/ were evidently at one period 
of the middle ages very common, but what their use or significance was still remains 
an unsolved problem. It may be as well to draw attention to the fact that one is 
mentioned in the Inventory of the Cell of Stanelowe, which was printed in the 
last number of the Reliquary, p. 39. Two others occur in the list of Lord 
Montegle's jewels, etc., which is printed on another page of the present number. 
For a full description of the St. John's heads we must, however, refer our readers 
to Mr. Hope's paper in Archaologia referred to before. 
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It a Salt parcell gyli w* a Cov' 


xiij "' di 


It ij whit bowllis weyng 


xl oz iij qrt 


It a whit flatt pece weyng 


xiiij oz 


It a Syluw pott graven 


xiiij oz 


It xij spones weyng xvij oz q 


xvij M qr 



THE WILL OF JOHN SMYTH OF COTTINGHAM. 
The chief interest in this will lies perhaps not so much in its 
contents as in the fact that the testator was buried according to his 
direction in the stately church of St. Mary, Cottingham, midway 
between Hull and Beverley, and that a monumental brass to bis 
memory and that of Joan his wife still remains in the church. It is 



figured in the accompanying illustration, and, so far as we are aware, 
it has not been previously illustrated elsewhere. The greater fame 
of the celebrated, though much injured, brass to Nicholas de Louth 
at Cottingham has quite eclipsed the humble brass of John Smyth 
and his wife, which is of a type not uncommon at the period. It is 
thus described by Mr. Mill Stephenson, F.S.A. : 
" Small full-length effigies, turned sideways, the man in the 
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ordinary civilian dress of the period, and the lady in kennel-shaped 
head-dress and close-fitting gown, with fur cuffs and edging. 
Black letter inscription below effigies : 

•rate p aiabj $o(ps Smgtfc tt f ofjaiwe uxom thxs qxa 

qnibm |o^s obiit frtij bxe mwwis SSepUmbris ^nno 

tori millmo 0<mj° quorum aiabj ppirietor tots ijpis amen. 

The figures are eighteen inches in length, and the slab now lies on 
the north side of the chancel floor." * 

For the transcripts of John Smyth's will, and of those of the 
four goldsmiths which follow, we are indebted to the kindness of 
Mr. William Brown, B.A., of Arncliff Hall, Yorkshire. 

Reg. Test. Ebor. VI. 123^ Aug. 19, 1504. 

John Smyth of Cotyngham To be buried in the churche of our 
blissid ladie of Cotyngham. My best beist for my mortuarie. To 
y e moder church of Cotyngham aforsaid and for my burying ther to 
be had xxs. To the sustentacon of y c lyght^ w'in the said church of 
Cotyngham xxs. To y e Gyld of corpus xpi fownded w'in the said 
church of Cotyngham vj//. xiijj. iiij//. To y c moder church of 
Skytby x\s. To y c moder church of South caue xxs. To euere of 
y* iiij orders of y e hous' of freers w'in the townes of Beuerley & 
Hull xiijj. iiij//., y' is to say in all \u]s. iiij^/. To y e masyndews w'in 
the towne of Hull xs., also to y e masyndews w'in the towne of 
Beuerley xs. To Elsabeth Alman iij//. v]s. viij//. To Thomas 
Johnson of Anlaby to dispose emonges hys childryn xxs. To Elyn 
Pynder xxs. To Ric. Alman to dispose emonges his childryn xxs. 
Robert Pynder to dispose emonges his childryn xxs. Sir Robert 
Gillow preist iijs. iiij//. Sir Thomas Wilkynson preist iij.? . iiij//. To 
euery preist belonging to y c said church of Cotyngham xijz/. To 
Margarett Thyrsk and Thomas Bilburgh xxs. uppon accondicion 
thei be maried to gidder. To Sir John Mason preist xxs. To Elyn 
Thyrsk xiijj. iiij//., Alice Bendall vs. 9 Alice Almour iijj. iiij//. To 
the repreacon of the com my n way w*in the towne of Anlaby xs. To 
the repreacon of the commyn waye callid the causaie betwyne 
Cotyngham and Hull xiijs. iiij//. To the Prior and Conuent of 
Watton vjj. viij//. To the Brevitor xxd. Vnto y e childryn of John 
Marler, Alice Jenyns and Elisabeth Abbot, my doughters, iij"//. 
emonges thame to be deuided by y e desirecon and disposiscon of my 
said (sic) wyfe vppon condicion that my said doughters ne any of 
ther husbandes do not let ne interupe the execucon of this my last 
will and testament, or in any wyse vex or let, interupt or truble, my 
said wife or myne assignes of or for any thyng concernyng the lease 
or graunt of y° maner of Faxflet and other land3 an d tent 8 thair to 
me & my said wyfe made by the duchesse of Surf, or of and for any 
my goodes or catalles or any thyng concernyng my said will and 
testament, and if thei or any of theym dos or attempt any thyng to 

* Yorkshire Archceological Journal, Part xlvi., p. 207. 
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the cotrary then the said childryn or any of thame not to haue 
any parte of thys my bequeist. To euery of my said childer childryn 
x shepe and on felie or on qwie. Residew to Johan my said wyfe 
executrix. Sir Robert Sheffield knyght supervisour, for his labour 
liijj. iiij*/. Thes witness* Sir Robert Gillow my curat, Sir Thomas 
Wilkynson, Sir John Mason, preistes, William Sheffeld, John 
Stauhous. 



FOUR GOLDSMITHS' WILLS. 

So far as can be learnt from Dr. Collins's carefully compiled list of 
the York Wills (15 14-1553), the four which follow are the only wills 
of Yorkshire goldsmiths not connected with the city of York during 
that period, which are preserved in the York Registry. They are, 
therefore, of more than passing interest. 

At Kingston-on-Hull a company of goldsmiths seems to have 
existed in the middle ages, but the Hull goldsmiths can scarcely 
have been at that period of much account, for in 1453 the wardens 
of the neighbouring church of St. Augustine at Hedon, dealt with 
Edward Clough, a Lincoln goldsmith, when exchanging a couple of 
chalices belonging to their parish.* In 1598 the Hull goldsmiths 
were incorporated together with several incongruous crafts in a 
common company.f During the seventeenth century they seern 
to have been fairly numerous, and some creditable pieces of plate 
remain which bear their marks, and the official mark of the town of 
Kingston-on-Hull as well. A list of these pieces of Hull plate is 
given by Mr. Cripps.J It was the legislation relating to provincial 
goldsmiths in the reign of William III. which inferentially ended the 
career of the Hull goldsmiths. 

At Doncaster there is no known record of the existence of any 
goldsmiths' company, although, as in several other towns, goldsmiths 
were probably included in a general company of smiths. 

The two other goldsmiths, at Kirkham and Gisburne (or Guisbrough, 
as it is now called), were presumably dependents on the priories at 
those places. It seems to have been the practice of some of the 
larger churches to have retained salaried goldsmiths attached to 
them in the same way that they retained masons and carpenters. 
For example, in the fourteenth century the Archbishop of York, 
when dealing with a reduction of expenditure at Beverley Minster, 
ordered that the goldsmith, as well as the stone cutter and the 
architect, should not be re-appointed.§ Neither Guisbrough or 
Kirkham were places at all likely in those days to furnish sufficient 
trade for a goldsmith, unless he had some recognised security, such 
as that which a salaried connection with a monastic establishment 
would ensure. 



* Poulson's Holdtrness II., 165. 

t Two Thousand Years of Gild Ltfe^ by Dr. Lambert, 264. 

\ Old English Plate (fourth edition), 98. 

§ Beverlac, 573. 
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THE WILL OF JOHN HASTER. 

Reg. Test. Ebor. ix. 42. 23 Nov. 151 1. 

John Haster of Kirkeham Goldesmyth. To be buried in the 
monasterie of Kyrkeham before the ymage of our lady in the north 
yle of the same churche. Fyue poundes wax to be made in v tapers 
10 be brent abowt my body the day of my buriall. My best gowne 
to god and to the church ther for my mortuarie. Allso I will that 
ther be founde v tapers of wax befor the same ymage of our blessid 
lady of iij quarters a taper an holl yere after my decesse. And 
the said tapers to be maide iiij tymes in the yere. My lorde Priour 
of Kyrkham to pray for thelth of my soulle vjs viijd. The Suppriour 
of the same place for sich like paynes for my soule iijs iiijd. To 
euery broder of the same Conuent beyng prest ijs. To iij noueses 
ther iijs. To ij paroche clerkes ther xxjd. Vnto the sacristone ther 
for ryngyng of the belles and for my grave makyng at myn exequies 
xs. To xiij poore men of the parishe ther xiijd. To Alice Redam 
iijs. iiijd. To be dispose de by myn executours in halfe pennies 
to pore pepull secretly after ther descrecones xjs. Residewe to 
Margarett my wyffe and to John Baker Cityzen of Yorke executors. 
Witnesses my lorde Priour of Kyrkham, Sir Henry Kylbwne, Sir 
John Kildwike Chanons of the said house, Radulfe Browne and 
William Smyth. (Prov. March 20, 15 16-7). 



THE WILL OF THOMAS WARDELL. 

Reg. Test, Ebor. x. 61. 27 May 153 1. 

Thomas Wardell in Kyngston vpon Hull Goldsmyth. To be 
buried in the kirk of the Holy Trinite w*in the towne aforsaid. 
To the blissid sacrament in my parishe kirke iijs. iiijd. To the kirk 
wark in the said kirk xs. To ychon of the kirk wardens in the said 
kirk ijs. To Robert Pyller a litill ryng of gold prec' iijs iiij, or 
els als mych money. To William Browne Tailzer a new shirt. 
Item I will be buried w* the hoill tabill and vnderstoill* and to hayff 
on sufficient wax. Item I will that my wyfF at my half yere take xls 
and waie it als weill as she can in breid and chees and to dispose it 
[to] the powre peopill for the luff of god and helth of my saull. 
John Mychell my chamlet jacket. Agnes my wyff syster ij gownes, 
on lynyd w l sanct Thomas worstett,t and the other w* black lame. 
To Peter Nicholson and John Wardell my shop w l all instrumentes, 
that belonges tharto. To William Tymyatt iijs iiijd. To John 
Kar my sword that I had of the mounk of the Charter hows. To 
Hewgh Hall on ryng prec' xijd, and to Thomas Williamson 
other lyek to it. To Sir Richard Wardell of Beuerley xxvjs viijd, 



* i.e., all the ministers of the church both of the upper and lower grades. 

t An interesting bequest. "St. Thomas worsted" was a particular kind of 
worsted, but in what respects its peculiarities consisted is not known. It is men- 
tioned in the Privy Purse Expenses of the Princess Mary (afterwards Queen Mary) 
in the reign of Henry VIII., but not elsewhere. 
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he to hayff it in the space of iiij yeres. To Richard Qwarton* of 
Hull brig iijs iiijd. Robert Ratcliff a bed as it standes, that his 
mother will wotsayff,f and to Elsabeth, his doughter, a nother bed as 
it standes. To William Ratcliff a covering of a bed, one of the best. 
To Mar3on Wayrd my seruaunt xiijs iiijd. To Sir Thomas Peith 
parish preist to pray for me iijs iiijd. Residew to Alisson my wyff 
executrix Witnes, John Heryson, Thomas Peith, William Howet- 
son, William Norre, and William Browne. (Prov. July 3, 1531). 



THE WILL OF WILLIAM WHITHALCE. 

Reg. Test. Ebor. xi. 155. 5 Dec., 1534. 

William WhithalceJ (i.e. Whiteneck) Goldsmyth of Doncastre. 
In the churcheyarde of sancte Georgie my body to be beried. For 
tithes forgettyn xijd. The hie altar xijd. Churche warkes vjd. 
The roodlight viijd. William Whithalce my fader a bukskynne 
dublett, & 10 John Whithalce my brodour an other ledder dublett. 
To John Rawson, my prentice, my leist stithe with iij hamers, and 
ij files, and ij grauers, with all my patrons. § To euery on of my 
women seruauntes viijd. Residue to Sibille my wif and hir three 
children, exors. Wittenes herof, William Richardson parishe prest, 
Sir William Palmar, Maister Thomas Walker, Alderman, John 
Baland, John Haulle. (Prov. Dec. 18, 1534). 



THE WILL OF EDMUNDE KENDALL. 

Reg. Test Ebor. xiii. 313. April 17, 1547. 

Edmunde Kendall Goldsmyth of Gisburne. To be buried in 
Sancte Nicholas churche yerde. Vnto the blissed sacramente of the 
altare to be prayd for xijd. Vnto the fyndinge of oure ladie pres'e 
and for the light a goode Kendall jackett. Vnto Sir William field ewe 
curate to pray for my soull the best tache || that he will chewse 
of my papire. Residue vnto Isabell my wif and my towe doughters 
Anne and Johan executours. Thes witnesses, Sir William fleldewe 
curate, John Picherde, and Thomas Grayson. (Prov. June 20, 1547.) 



* The Wartons of Beverley were a well-known family. 

t wotsayff — vouchsafe. 

j The Register of the Sanctuary of Beverley Minster {Surtees Soc 9 p. 70) 
records the names of " Willielmus Whithause nuper de Leedes in Comitatu Ebor. 
goldsmyth," and "Johannes Whythause nuper de Waykfeld in Comitatu Ebor. 
goldsmyth/' both on Dec. 23rd, in the twenty-sixth year of Henry VIII. (1534). 
How far there may be any identity or connection with the testator must remain a 
matter for surmise. 

§ Patterns. 

II tache = ? bundle, or, in other words, sheets of paper attached io one another. 
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flMsceUanea. 

[Under this heading, we propose for the future, to devote a small space to Short 
Notes on subjects of antiquarian interest, which do not call for long papers, 
and we shall be very glad to receive front our readers, contributions to this 
portion of The Reliquary.] 



TEbe 3t>on> Cup Known as tbe ©race Cup of 
St tfbomas of Canterbury 

This beautiful piece of plate (see illustration), which, with its cover, 
stands about fifteen inches in height, is the property of His Grace 
the Duke of Norfolk. It is traditionally said to have belonged to 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, and to be the cup given by Sir Edward 
Howard, Lord High Admiral, to Queen Katherine of Aragon, on 
whose decease it reverted to the Earl of Arundel. It has remained 
in the Howard family ever since, and it is said that throughout its 
known history it has always been traditionally reputed to have 
once belonged to St. Thomas of Canterbury, the initial letters 
T. B. with a mitre, which are engraved on it, being cited in 
corroboration of the tradition. The vessel consists of an ivory cup 
highly garnished with very beautiful silver-gilt mountings. It is of 
course just possible, though very unlikely, that the ivory cup itself 
may have once belonged to Thomas Becket, the silver mount- 
ings being a later addition, and the letters T. B. and the mitre 
placed on the cup to preserve the memory of its original owner. 
This, however, is not a probable hypothesis, and Mr. Cripps suggests 
that the initials may be those of Archbishop Thomas Bourchier, who 
died in i486, the vessel being perhaps all of nearly one date. It is, 
however, doubtful if Archbishop Bourchier would have used the 
initials T. B. instead of T(fiomas) C(antuariensis). 

Referring to the cup, Mr. Cripps says : " Ivory standing cups 
are sometimes found, and of these the best known example is the 
celebrated cup called Thomas k Becket's, long at Corby Castle. 
This is a very ancient ivory cup, bearing the initials T. B. and a 
mitre, from which it has been supposed that it may have belonged to 
the saint and archbishop himself; but, although very old, it can 
hardly be referred to as early a date as the twelfth century, and the 
mounting is of the reign of Henry VIII. The date-letter on the 
mount, which is all of the same style, is the Lombardic H of 1525, 
the date properly assigned to it many years ago by Mr. Octavius 
Morgan. The interesting history of the cup, which was given by 
Sir Edward Howard, Lord High Admiral to Queen Katherine of 
Arragon, and afterwards reverted to the Earl of Arundel, points to 
the date at which it was mounted in its present fashion, and coincides 
happily with the hall mark."* Mr. Cripps later on suggests that the 
cup " probably belonged to some fifteenth century bishop, perhaps 

* Old English Plate, fourth edition, p. 285. 
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to that great prelate Thomas Bourchier, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
1454 to 14S6, and a Cardinal." 

Mr. W. H, St. John Hope points out that if this cup be the 
"St. Thomas's cup" bequeathed "to the queen's grace" by Sir 
Edward Howard,* the silver-gilt mountings must have been added 



by the queen, as Sir Edward died in 1513. The queen's will does 
not mention the cup. Mr. Hope also suggests that T. B. and a 

* See his will in Testaments Velusta, p. 534. 
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mitre might stand for Thomas Berkeley, whose badge was a mitre, 
and that the cup perhaps belonged to Thomas, Lord Berkeley, who 
died in 1533, and whose grandson Henry, Lord Berkeley, married 
Catharine, third daughter of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, through 
whom this cup may have passed into the possession of the Howards. 

The cup was one of the pieces of plate shown at the Tudor 
Exhibition in 1890, and the late Mr. J. E. Nightingale thus referred 
to it in our own pages : " The most curious object exhibited is the 
small ivory cup and cover which belonged to St. Thomas (Becket) 
of Canterbury. It is somewhat in the shape of a flat mazer bowl. 
This rather cumbrous looking piece is nearly hidden by the elaborate 
mounting, which retains a good deal of the late Gothic taste, with 
germs of the Renaissance. The hall mark carries the date 1525. 
The cover is surmounted by a figure of St. George and the dragon ; 
the armour of the saint, however, appears to be of earlier date than 
1525. The whole is ornamented with perforated leaf work, and is 
richly jewelled. Around the band is inscribed vinvm . twm . 
bibe . cum . gavdio. On the lid a similar band with estote 
sobrii, the words alternating with the letters T B entwined within 
the labels of a mitre placed between them, and coupling them 
together, with pomegranates on either side."* 

Round the neck of the top of the cover, it may be added, are 
incised the words god * ferare, which have been taken by some 
persons to be the goldsmith's names; more probably they are a 
blunder for feare god. There are three hall marks on the rim of 
the silver mount of the cup: (1) the maker's mark, which is repro- 
duced by Mr. Cripps, and which has not been noted on any other 
piece of plate ; (2) ihe leopard's head crowned ; (3) a Lombardic H 
(London hall marks for the year 1525). 



•Recusants in H>erf>i?sbire, 1577* 

Among the State Papers at the Public Record Office there is a 
certificate of Bishop Bentham,t who, writing from Eccleshall, 
November ioth, 1577, says, concerning Recusants in Derbyshire, 
'* But towchinge Derbyeshire, and so moche of Shropshire as ys of 
my Jurisdiction whereof yo r honors Letters mayde not suche speciall 
mention as of the former I have onely sent vnto you the names of 
suche, as have bene presented and are openly knowen not to come 
to the Churche, w th out any valuinge at all, because I have not so 
good vnderstandinge of theym beinge far of, as of Staffordshire 
gentilmen amongest whome I inhabite "J 

Then follows : 

" The Names of all such p^rsones gentilmen and others, w th in 
the Countie of Derbie whiche come not to the Churche to heare 
Divine Service 

* Reliquary (new series), vol. iv., p. 75. 

f Thomas Bentham consecrated to the see of Coventry and Lichfield March 24, 
1559-60. lie died Feb. 21, 1578-9, and was buried at Eccleshall. 
X State Papers, 2?/w., Vol. cxviii, 17. 
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The Ladye Constans 






ffulieamb 




Northwinkfeild 


Richard Kechin 




parishe 


her servannt 
Willm Birley 
als Burley 

/ Nicholas Longford esquier 
and his wife 
Robert Bakewell 


• 


Longford 


Richard Bakewell 




parisht 


Katheryn Bakewell 
Marye Annte wife 
of Thomas Annte 
\ Robert Dakyn 

f S r Thomas ffitzherbert 
Knyght 

Martyn Anndeley gent* 
Christopher Abell g. 
Christopher RoUeston g. 
and his wife 
Willm Oldakers 
and his wife 




Norburye 
parishe 


Richard Byll and 

his wife 

Richard morris and 

his wife 

Thomas Cotton and 

his wife 

John Oldakers and 

his wife 

Joane Bagnold wedow 

Trew haud als hudd 
^ Katheryn Abell 
' ffranncis RoUeston 




1 

Ashover j 
parish e 


esquier and 
Marye his wife 
Thomas Jonson and 
^ Grace his wife 




All Sanctes 


Willm Greene of 




parishe in Derbie 


Quornedon 




St Peters in Derbie 


Thomas Heyther 




Edleston parishe 


Agnes Northe 




Byrke langley parisl 


le Thomas Tomson 




Hathersythe parishc 


\ John ffitzherbert 

esquier and his wife 





* The word gent, and the two letters following with the same signification, are 
in the bishop's handwriting. 
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<&uarterl£ Dotes on HrcbKologtcal progress 

ano Development. 

[These Notes are all original contributions to the "Reliquary " and are chiefly 
supplied through the kindness of the Hon, Secretaries or Editors of the leading 
county archaological societies.] 

At the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, held on Jan. 26th, 
the assistant secretary, Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, read a paper 
describing the excavations he has carried on at Castle Acre Priory, 
Norfolk, and by means of which he has succeeded in recovering the 
whole of the ground plan of that house. Mr. Hope's paper was 
illustrated with a number of plans, sections, and views, as also (for 
the sake of comparison) with a plan of Lewes Priory in Sussex, which 
Mr. Hope excavated a few years ago. 

* * * 

At the meeting held on Feb. 2nd, the following were elected Fellows 
of the Society : — Messrs. H. Jones (Blackheath) ; C. T. D. Crews 
fBillingbear Park, Berks.) ; H. Peet (Liverpool) : Dr. Venn, F.R.S. 
(Bournemouth); and Mr. G. R. Fletcher (Clifford's Inn, E.C.). 
Mr. Waller read a paper on the carvings of the roof of Mildenhall 
Church, Suffolk. 

* * * 

At the meeting of the Society held on Feb. 9th, the Rev. F. M. 
Burton, LL.D. (Cowden, Kent); and Messrs. A. H. Smith (River 
Bank, Putney) ; A. Cock, Q.C. (London) ; W. H. Jacob (London) ; 
E. A. Ebblewhite (London); and Dr. H. C. March (Rochdale), 
were elected Fellows of the Society. The president exhibited two 
masers of late sixteenth or early seventeenth century date, and the 
Bishop of Portsmouth (Dr. Virtue, F.S.A) exhibited three early 
manuscripts formerly belonging to Reading Abbey. Mr. Clements 
Markham, F.S.A. , also read a paper on the tower of St. Peter, 
in the Castle of Budrum, showing that it had been built by 
English knights in the reign of Henry IV. 

* * * 

At the meeting held on March 2nd, the second part of a paper by 
Messrs. St. John Hope and G. E. Fox, F.S.A., on the excavations 
at Silchester was read, and in connection with the paper a large 
series of antiquities and objects found during the excavations were 
exhibited. The following were also elected Fellows of the Society : 
Messrs. H. Wood (Chatham) ; A. Trice Martin (Clifton, Bristol) ; 
H. A. Harben (London) ; F. W. Pixley (London) ; E. Letchworth 
(London) ; and S. Salter, jun. (Ryde, I.W.). 

* * * 

At a meeting of the Council of the Arcileological Institute on 
Dec. 20th, but too late for us to announce it in the January number 
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of the EtUquary y Mr. A. Hartshorne resigned the post of Editor of 
the Arehaological Journal^ in which he had succeeded Mr. W. H. St. 
John Hope, on the latter's election to the post of Assistant Secretary 
to the Society of Antiquaries. At the same meeting, Mr. H. Gosselin 
also resigned the post of Secretary to the Institute. The Council of 
the Institute have since elected Mr. Emanuel Green, F.S.A., as 
Director, and Mr. Mill Stephenson, F.S.A., as Secretary. The 
forthcoming meeting of the Institute in London will, we trust, 
result in the acquisition of many new members. It promises to be 
a meeting of more than exceptional interest, but it will, we should 
fancy, entail an enormous amount of labour on its two new officers. 
The Institute is to be warmly congratulated on having secured 
the services of those gentlemen. 

* * * 

The Crypt of Canterbury Cathedral had upon its earthen floor an 
accumulation of soil which hid the bases of its very numerous 
columns. The Dean and Chapter have caused this accumulation to 
be cleared away, and have thus brought into view the well-moulded 
bases of the shafts throughout. The depth of earth which obscured 
these mouldings varied from twelve to eighteen inches as a rule, 
although in some spots the accumulation of earth was even greater. 
The effect of bringing the whole of these vaulting shafts into view, 
and thereby showing the real height of the huge crypt, is remarkably 
striking. 

* * * 

Among the more important works announced for publication is one 
by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, on " The Early Stall Plates of the 
Knights of the Garter before 1485." By special permission of Her 
Majesty the Queen, facilities have been given for copying the plates, 
which will be reproduced by Mr. Griggs as nearly as possible fac- 
similes of the plates themselves. With Mr. Hope's reputation for 
care and thoroughness in everything he undertakes, and Mr. Griggs's 
equally good reputation for the work he does, the volume promises 
to be one of the highest possible interest. It will be published by 
private subscription, the edition being limited to five hundred copies. 

* $ # 

The Roman urns, etc., which were found a few years ago in Trinity 
Churchyard, at Chesterfield, and which were at the time described 
in the pages of the Reliquary % have found a fitting resting-place in 
the Derby Museum. The same museum has also acquired an 
Elizabethan quart Standard, which was very probably that originally 
sent as the standard to the town of Derby. 

* * * 

The Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and 
Archaeological Society, during the year 1892, added no less 
than four volumes to their extra series, viz., two volumes of local 
" Pedigrees and Papers/' being the collected works of the late Wm. 
Jackson, F.S. A. ; a book on " The Manorial Halls of Westmorland 
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and Cumberland," by the late Dr. M. W. Taylor, F.S.A., who died 
while the work was in the press ; and a book of Kendal Municipal 
documents. The manuscript of two more volumes are now ready 
for the press : the one being the " Fourteenth Century Wills from 
the Episcopal Registers of Carlisle," which have been prepared for the 
press by Chancellor Ferguson, and which are of a most interesting 
character ; the other will contain the " Nineteen Charters of the City 
of Carlisle," which the corporation of that city have had transcribed 
and translated at the British Museum, under the supervision of 
W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A. To these will be added some medieval 
deeds transcribed by W. Nanson, F.S.A., and a selection of extracts 
from the " Chamberlain's Accounts," made by Chancellor Ferguson, 
who will furnish a preface and annotate the whole. The yearly issue 
of the Society's Transactions may be expected in April, early ; it will 
contain an unusual number of illustrations, and the papers will deal 
with the Hardknott Excavations ; the Platform for ballistae found at 
Tullie House, Carlisle ; the Roman Cemeteries of that City ; with the 
Landnama Book of Iceland and its analogues in Lakeland ; with the 
local families of Winder of Lorton, and Senhouse of Seascale ; on the 
monuments at Lanercost, etc. ; also further papers by Mr. Calverley, 
F.S.A., on Early Cross Fragments. The paper on Hardknott will be 
illustrated by plans and surveys, beautifully prepared by Mr. C. W. A. 
Dymond, F.S.A. 

* * * 

Nothing has yet been decided about the Society's excursions for 
this year, but Hardknott will probably be revisited if the excavations 
are continued, as is hoped. It is intended, if funds permit, to trench 
the vacant places in the camp, in hopes of finding foundations, and 
also to thoroughly search the vicinity for outlying buildings, etc., and 
to look over the whole road between Hardknott Castle and the 
Ambleside Camp. 

* * ♦ 

The new buildings at Tullie House, Carlisle, progress but blowly. 
The collections that are to be housed therein continue to receive 
valuable accessions. All the manuscript collections of wills, pedi- 
grees, and materials for pedigrees, collected by the late W. Jackson, 
F.S.A., towards a family history of the counties of Westmorland and 
Cumberland, have been given by his executors to Tullie House, in 
hopes that they may be of use, and some portion, at least, may be 
printed. Mr. Jackson's intention was to have published a volume of 
local wills between 1650 and 1750, a dark period, genealogically, for 
the visitations of the heralds cease and other sources were hardly 
opened until later. One large bundle contains materials for a history 
of the Lowthers ; another of the Fletchers. 

* * * 

Nil desperandum in the way of finding lost manuscripts. Messrs. 
Lysons, in their history of Cumberland, mention they have had the 
loan from Lord Lonsdale of two manuscript histories of Cumberland 
— one by John Denton, and the other by Thomas Denton. These 
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manuscripts are the foundation of all the histories of Cumberland, 
and have been severely handled by the late Mr. Hodgson-Hinde in 
the ArcJiaologieal Journal. Copies of John Denton are numerous, 
and it was recently printed by the local Archaeological Society ; but 
no living archaeologist, or anyone else, has ever seen Thomas 
Denton's history since the days of the Messrs. Lysons, nigh eighty 
years ago, though the muniment rooms at Lowther and Whitehaven, 
and the libraries there, have been repeatedly ransacked for them. 
They have turned up at last in Lord Lonsdale's town house, and are 
now with his family solicitors, which does not bode well for the 
archaeologists. 

* * « 

The Worcestershire Historical Society, which is an offshoot of 
the old Architectural Society, and already numbers more than 150 
members, held its first annual meeting on the 25th of February, for 
the election of officers and the reception of a report from the 
Editorial Committee as to the contents of the first volume to be 
published. It is no object of the Society at present to produce any 
continuous history of the county as a whole, or of any particular 
place in it ; but rather to accumulate stores of material from which a 
county history may hereafter be compiled, or from which any local 
historian may collect something towards the history of his own town 
or parish. To give effect to this, experts will be employed to 
investigate the collections in the British Museum, the Record 
Office, the MSS. of Habingdon, Dr. Prattenton, and others, now 
in the possession of the Society of Antiquaries, the Archives of the 
Diocese of Worcester and of the Dean and Chapter, the Registers of 
the Bishops and of the Priors of Worcester Monastery, the Rolls of 
the Worcester Consistory Court, Manorial Court Rolls in the 
county, and the immense collections which have been made towards 
Worcestershire history since the time of Dr. Nash, a century ago. 
To collect such a mass of " pabulum " will occupy some years, and 
then the accumulation will be so extensive as to bewilder the most 
talented staff of editorial workers in the task of arrangement and 
publication. But the Society is quietly buckling on its harness for 
the colossal undertaking, and with the dogged perseverance of 
Englishmen, it means to accomplish the work. The members' 
subscription is to be a guinea a year, for which they will each 
receive an annual volume, derived from one or more of the sources 
above-mentioned. The annual meeting was presided over by Lord 
Cobham, and the Lord-Lieutenant of the County (Lord Coventry) 
was unanimously elected president, with a very influential committee ; 
secretaries — Rev. J. B. Wilson and Mr. Southall, the Town Clerk. 
The first volume is to comprise a Taxation Roll of the thirteenth 
century, from Sir Edmund Lechmere's archives, and part of the 
Dean and Chapter's " Sede Vacante Register." 

* * * 

The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Yorkshire Archaeolo- 
gical and Topographical Association was held at Leeds on 
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February ioth, Mr. Edmund Wilson, F.S.A., presiding in the 
place of Mr. T. Brooke, F.S.A., who was absent, owing — we regret 
to say — to serious illness. 

The report and balance-sheet, which had been printed and 
circulated among the members, and were taken as read, show a 
very satisfactory result of the year's proceedings. There is a 
balance to the credit of the society of ^54 10s. nd., after 
discharging every liability for the year and paying off ^20 6s. 9d., 
the deficit of the previous year. This agreeable state of things is 
mainly due to the large increase in the number of members, and 
the thanks of the association are due to those friends who have 
so assiduously pushed forward its claims to increased support. 
The annual excursion of the society was held at Burton Agnes and 
at Bridlington Quay, giving members the opportunity of seeing 
the stately home of Sir Henry Boynton to great advantage; and 
Mr. Bilson, local secretary for Holderness, gave an interesting 
account of the different owners of Burton Agnes. At Bridlington 
Priory Church the society again had the advantage of the help of 
Mr. St. John Hope, who elucidated the somewhat complicated 
details of the famous church with his usual acumen. The un- 
qualified success of the excursion induced the council to agree to 
a second being arranged later in the autumn, when Beverley was 
visited. On that occasion Mr. Bilson read a paper in St. Mary's 
Church, and the Minster was discoursed upon by Mr. Hope. To 
both these gentlemen the society are deeply indebted for their help. 

* * * 

The report proceeded to deal with the proposed incorporation of the 
association, and stated that the course which the council proposed to 
take had been adopted by many public bodies, and had several 
advantages, the chief of which is that it would give the society a legal 
status, and enable it to hold property without the intervention of 
trustees, and without the consequent difficulties caused by deaths, 
changes of trustees, etc. The management of the society, too, would 
be far better and more clearly defined under the proposed memo- 
randum and articles of association than under the old system, and 
the powers, rights, and privileges of the council and of individual 
members would be more clearly understood. The council believed 
that the proposed change would be for the benefit of the society. 

* * • 

Mr. Chadwick then laid the memorandum and articles of associa- 
tion before the meeting, and said that although they were open 
to alteration, addition, and improvement, he hoped they would 
not make any such at that time. Each line, clause, and article 
had been thrashed out, and had received the approval of the 
council and of the Board of Trade, and if that meeting took no 
objection, the Board would issue the certificate of incorporation. 
Should, however, there be amendments made, it would necessitate 
further work and trouble, and consequent delay. Having stated 
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some of the advantages to be derived from incorporation, he moved 
the following resolution : 

" That this meeting having duly considered the proposed memo- 
randum and articles of association of the Yorkshire Archaeological 
Society, does hereby approve the same, and does authorise the 
council to complete and register such memorandum and articles, 
and to obtain the license of the Board of Trade, under the provisions 
of Sec. 23 of the Companies' Act, 1867 ; and further, that as soon 
as the said society is duly incorporated, all the property of the 
Yorkshire Archaeological and Topographical Association shall be 
given and transferred to the society, on the terms of the 35th article 
of association." This was duly seconded and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Chadwick then proposed the election of the officers and 
council of the new Incorporated Society, which is to be known by 
the name of the Yorkshire Archaeological Society. The motion, 
having been seconded, was also carried unanimously. With this 
important change the Yorkshire society enters, as we hope, on a 
new and extended sphere of usefulness and prosperity. 

• # * 

An interesting discovery of an early pile-building has been made in 
Berkshire. In the course of constructing a boat slide alongside the 
Lock at Cookham it was necessary to make a concrete foundation 
at each end, and on excavating a hole some twelve feet square and 
six feet deep at the lower end, in the peat mud over the gravel there 
were found a horse's skull and some bones, together with two frag- 
ments of pottery tolerably well baked, glazed black, and hand-made 
by design and character, similar to some specimen of Romano- 
British crockery at Silchester. 

In the gravel were found about a dozen oaken piles, some three 
feet in length, standing perpendicularly, much charred, and cut or 
scraped to a point like a badly cut lead pencil. The Thames is at 
Cookham divided into three branches, and there were formerly many 
other streams that no longer exist. The alluvial flat was then a 
swampy morass, a very likely place for a pile : dwelling. Mr. R. E. 
Goolden, of Cookham, has carefully preserved these interesting 
relics, and some have been deposited in the Reading Museum. 

* $ $ 

By an unfortunate oversight we omitted to say that the illustration 
given in; the January number of the Reliquary^ of Hindolvestone 
Church, Norfolk, before the fall of the tower, was taken from an 
excellent photograph by Mr. Miller of Fakenham, Norfolk. Now 
that the church has been, practically speaking, destroyed by the fall 
of the tower, we have no doubt there are many persons who will be 
glad to know where they can obtain a photograph of it in its original 
state. 



[Several notes are unavoidably held over.] 
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[Publishers ate requested to be so good as always to mark clearly the prices of books 
sent for revieiu, as these notices are intended to be a practical aid to book-buying 
readers^ 

The Industrial Arts of the Anglo-Saxons by the Baron 
J. De Baye. With Seventeen Steel Plates, etc. Translated by 
T. B. Harbottle. Quarto, pp. x, 1 26. London : Swan, Son- 
nenschein Gr* Co. Price 21s. 

This is an excellent work, and it is somewhat remarkable that it 
should have been left to a foreigner to produce it. Scattered in 
considerable profusion throughout the various Proceedings of 
archaeological societies are descriptions of numberless discoveries of 
Anglo-Saxon antiquities, which have been made from time to time. 
Scarcely any attempt, however, has hitherto been made to arrange or 
classify these different " finds." This the author has done with con- 
siderable judgment in the book before us. In the Preface he says 
that he does not " pretend to offer to English archaeologists any new 
or startling discoveries. Anglo-Saxon industrial art has never, it is 
true, been dealt with as a whole, but its various branches, in all their 
numberless details, are none the less well known. It is our desire 
to provide archaeologists with means of comparison, to enable them 
to judge from a broader standpoint questions relating to the great 
invasions/ 1 etc. This the author accomplishes in a very clear and 
succinct manner. 

In the first ten pages he deals with the different invaders of our 
country in the fifth century, the Jutes, Saxons, Angles, and Frisians. 
Then in the succeeding section Anglo-Saxon arms are dealt with, and 
two plates, one of spears and angons, and the other of umbones, are 
given. The next section deals with Anglo-Saxon fibulae, the 
different types being clearly described, and eight plates devoted 
to their illustration. There is also a section on Cloisonne jewelry 
in England. " Girdle-hangers," as they are here called, are next 
described, and plate xi. is devoted to a full-sized reproduction of 
a couple of these curious objects, which Mr. Roach Smith con- 
sidered to have been parts of the dress of Anglo-Saxon ladies, 
but which others, with perhaps more reason, have identified with 
the fastenings of a bag. Probably it is wise to admit that we do 
not know what their original use was. Very few, less, we believe, than 
a dozen, have hitherto been found, and those mainly, if not entirely, 
in the eastern counties of south Lincolnshire, Suffolk, and Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

Baron de Baye afterwards passes on to necklaces and beads, 
earrings, hairpins, and combs, and then deals with buckles. The 
next section treats of buckets, and we are then brought to the 
interesting and important subject of Anglo-Saxon glass, which is very 
fully and carefully treated and illustrated ; and finally the subject of 
Anglo-Saxon pottery is discussed, two plates being devoted to glass 
vases, and two to pottery. 

The volume is one which it is impossible to consult without learning 
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something fresh, although, as the author confesses, he has no new or 
startling discovery to announce. The mere bringing together of 
the different objects side by side, with their varied characteristics, 
makes them tell a great deal themselves, and throws a considerable 
light on many points connected with the different invaders who 
landed on our shores. Baron de Baye quotes times without number 
different English writers of repute, and invariably gives his authority 
for every statement he makes. The work is very thoroughly done, 
and the translation reads so easily, that if the reader was not told 
that it is a translation of a foreign, work, he would scarcely make 
the discovery himself. If a second edition is called for, as we 
think is very likely to be the case, we would suggest rather more 
space should be devoted to the smaller things, such as beads, etc., 
and also we should be glad of the addition of a list of dis- 
coveries of Anglo-Saxon objects, so far as this is practicable, and 
where the objects are now preserved. As regards the rarer objects, 
this would be extremely useful to the student, and not a matter of 
much difficulty. The illustrations, which appear to have been mainly 
drawn by the author, are very good and useful, and the book as a 
whole is one for which English antiquaries owe a debt cf gratitude 
to Baron de Baye. 

«•$*$ ^£^§ «0£^S 

Old French Plate, Its Makers and Marks. By Wilfred J. 
Cripps, C.B., F.S.A. Second Edition, with Illustrations. Medium 
8vo., pp. vi. 113. London: John Murray. 

Mr. Cripps' work, " Old English Plate," has been for so long a time 
recognised as the standard work on the subject of which it treats, 
that the appearance of a second edition of its smaller sister, " Old 
French Plate," is worthy of more than passing attention. A foreigner 
is of necessity placed at some disadvantage in such a matter, if for 
no other reason than that not being actually on the spot he has to 
trust to some extent to other people, and is often out of the reach of 
intelligence as to the existence of some notable vessel, which may 
not be known beyond a limited range. It is remarkable, therefore, 
that Mr. Cripps should be able to produce such an excellent work on 
the plate of a foreign country, and that within the space of only a few 
years a second edition of the work should be called for. 

The author remarks in the Preface that " the high esteem in 
which old French Plate is held amongst connoisseurs and collectors 
at home and abroad renders a knowledge of the ancient marks used 
10 distinguish it as genuine, desirable, and even necessary." With a 
view of elucidating old French marks (the complicated modern 
French system of maiks has often been published), Mr. Cripps has 
collected all that has hitherto been ascertained on the subject by 
antiquaries in France, as well as from his own investigations and 
observations. 

The work is divided into four chapters. The first chapter deals 
with French weights, measures, and standards of fineness. The 
second chapter is devoted to early goldsmiths at Limoges, to the 
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Paris goldsmiths, and the various ordinances, with lists of notable 
goldsmiths, etc., and with fac-similes of marks. Very interesting 
and curious is the account given (p. 15) of the different standards 
of fineness in different towns, and of the rules of the Montpelier 
goldsmiths on the succeeding page. 

The third chapter deals with ancient provincial hall-marks, the 
mint letters of provincial centres, a table of towns where plate was 
made before 1783, and other matters. 

The fourth chapter relates to more recent marks, and in an 
Appendix is a catalogue of examples of old French plate with the 
makers' name and marks. 

Mr. Cripps is to be warmly congratulated on the success of this 
manual, which is a worthy companion to his other and better known 
work on the plate of his own country. It is, indeed, no slight com- 
pliment to " Old French Plate" to say that it is a worthy companion 
to " Old English Plate.'' We hope that Mr. Cripps may be induced 
before long to give us other similar volumes dealing with the plate 
of other foreign countries. 

+$+§ ^£*£ +§+$ 

Historic Towns — York. By James Raine, M.A., D.C.L. Cloth. 
Crown 8vo., pp. vii, 223. London: Longmans, Green 6* Co. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

Nothing could be more in accordance with the fitness of things 
than that the volume of this series dealing with York should be 
entrusted to the hands of Canon Raine. Connected for many years 
with York, literally saturated with a knowledge of its history, and 
with all bearing on the past in and around the city, Canon Raine 
occupies a vantage ground such as no one else at the present day 
can approach. When, too, a work of this kind is written by 
a scholar of Canon Raine's reputation, it goes without saying that the 
result will in every way be satisfactory. The work is divided into 
three parts, the first of these, containing eight chapters, is devoted to 
" The General History of the City." These eight chapters take the 
reader through the history of York (and how many cities possess such 
a history ?) from the early dawn of Celtic times, through the Roman 
occupation, then in detail through the succeeding periods of the 
middle ages, and on to the Revolution of 1688. 

The second part is entitled "Church History, Education, and 
Charities." This comprises two chapters — the first dealing more 
especially with the See, minster, etc. ; and the second with the mis- 
sionary and education work of the Church and monasteries. As 
Dr. Raine observes in the Preface, the ecclesiastical position of 
York has been maintained more evenly and effectively than the civil. 

In the third part, which consists of a single chapter, Canon Raine 
deals with "The Municipality and City." The book is necessarily 
full of interest from beginning to end, but it is impossible to do more 
than give this brief outline of its scheme. If Canon Raine found a 
difficulty in confining the subject matter within the prescribed limits 
of the volume, as he says in the Preface was the case, it is obviously 
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impossible to attempt a further process of reduction on our part. 
Few books of the kind are of such excellence as the volume before 
us, and with Canon Raine we regret that its limits could not be 
extended. At the end is a good plan of the Norman fortresses. 

*$*$ *£«#£ *$*? 

The Manner of the Coronation of King Charles the First 
of England at Westminster, 2 Feb., 1625. Edited for the 
Henry Bradshaw Liturgical Test Society by Chr. Wordsworth, M.A, 
(Issued to Members of the Society, 1892. Cloth 8vo. pp. 
lxviii, 147). 

The title of this volume really gives a very imperfect idea of the 
mass of information with which Canon Wordsworth has filled every 
page. When, a few years ago, the late Mr. Maskell was engaged in 
forming a comparative account of the coronation services used at 
different times at the consecration of the English sovereigns, what 
was practically a blank had to be left as regards the^coronation of 
Charles I. Yet, although unknown to the learned editor oiMonumenta 
Ritualia, there is preserved in the library of the college of St. John 
at Cambridge the very copy of the service which Charles I. held in 
his hands during his coronation. This manuscript came to St. John's 
from Archbishop Sancroft, through the hands of Thomas Baker, the 
well-known non-juring socius eiectus of that college. It is now printed 
as the text of the volume which Canon Wordsworth has edited, but it 
is amplified by comparison with two other manuscripts, and from 
these two manuscripts a very large number of annotations have been 
derived. One of these is a transcript from a contemplated form for 
the coronation. This is now preserved in Lambeth Palace Library. 
The other manuscript, which is preserved at St. John's College, 
Cambridge, in all probability belonged to Laud, who acted as deputy 
dean of Westminster on the occasion of the coronation, and had also no 
small share in the arranging of the office itself. In addition to these, 
a copy in the State Paper Office, with some marginal notes in Laud's 
handwriting, has helped to supplement the notes in his own copy. 
Various other documents have also been brought into requisition, 
and every source of information has been exhaustively worked in 
such a manner as not merely to form an elaboration of annotation to 
the Form of the Coronation of Charles I., but also to form a large 
amount of information on the subject of English coronations 
generally. It is the devout hope of every loyal Englishman that it 
may be many long years before Westminster witnesses another 
coronation, but whenever that august ceremony is again performed 
there, this book, so ably edited, and so fully illustrated with scholarly 
acumen by. Canon Wordsworth, will be of great value in rehabilitating 
the service in some liturgical characteristics which it has been 
gradually losing since the seventeenth, or perhaps we should say since 
the sixteenth, century. This book is the second volume issued by the 
Henry Bradshaw Society, and it certainly augurs well for that society 
that its two first volumes should be of such high interest as the West- 
minster Missal and the Form of Coronation of Charles I. are, and that 
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they should both have been so ably edited by Dr. Wickham Legg 
and Mr. Wordsworth respectively as they have been. 

Journal of the Chester Archaeological and Historic Society. 
New Series, Vol. IV. Cloth 8vo., pp. viii, 251. 

This is the volume of the Society for the year 1890-91, and it has 
been edited by Mr. T. P. Earwaker. The contents are various, and 
irf somewhat various degrees of merit. Some of the papers come 
under the head of history, and others under that of archaeology, thus 
justifying the society's double title. The first article is a historical 
one of considerable interest on Thomas Cartwright, who was bishop 
of Chester from 1686 to 1689, a worldly-minded sort of Vicar of 
Bray, but a man of no mean parts, and, moreover, one who took a 
prominent share in the stirring politics of the times in which he lived. 
It is written by the Rev. F. Sanders, who states that he began it, 
hoping to be able to clear the bishop from some of the hard things 
said of him by Uurnet and Lord Macaulay. In the end, Mr. Sanders's 
description of the bishop makes him blacker than ever. He was 
evidently a man of composite character, and we think Mr. Sanders 
scarcely emphasizes with sufficient justice the bishop's nobler side. 
There can be no doubt that while to serve James II. he favoured the 
Roman Catholics in an extraordinary manner, yet he never swerved 
in the le.ist from a loyal and conscientious attachment to Anglicanism. 
This shows that he had at the bottom the courage of his convictions, 
and drew a line at a point where he would remain firm. The portrait 
of him is not that of a pleasing or devout man, but that "he was in 
some respects the most able of the bishops who have held the see of 
Chester seems incontestable. 

Mr. Romillv Allen contributes a good paper on the " Christian 
Monuments of North Wales." This is followed by another paper of 
interest by Mr. H. Taylor, FS A., on the "Flintshire Militia, etc." 
The " Roman Pigs of Lea 1 " in the Grosvenor Museum at Chester 
form the subject o( the next paper, which is written by Canon Morris. 
This is succeeded by a paper of much importance by Mr. Haverfield, 
on " The Administration of Roman Mines." Mr. G. W. Shrubsole 
contributes a paper on "A Settlement of Prehistoric People in 
Dehmere Forest," which is carefully written. This is followed by 
another very useful paper by Mr. Eirwaker on " The Four Randle 
Holmes, of Chester," men whose names, and writings, and manu- 
scripts have been much confounded one with the other. An account 
of a new window in St. John's Church follows. It is interesting 
in itself, the window containing pictures of historical events, but 
it was hardly worth incorporating in the present volume. Mr. H. 
Taylor contributes some very interesting notices of early Chester 
goldsmiths, from deeds dating as far back as circa 1292. A short 
paper on the bells of St. Michael's, Chester, follows, and the rest of 
the book is occupied with the minutes of the meetings of the Society. 
We should say that they were scarcely worth the cost of printing. 
The volume is well illustrated, and is a credit to the Society and to 
Mr. Earwaker, the editor. 
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ancient Moofcworfe, 

IV. 

THE MISERICORDS IN THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF 

LIMERICK. 

BY D. ALLEYNE WALTER. 

Among the more noticeable of the features of the cathedral church 
of Limerick are the ancient choir stalls of black oak for the clergy 
which that church possesses. They are, as specimens of Irish 
medieval woodwork of the kind, believed to be unique. 

These stalls, which are arranged along the north and south sides 
of the choir, do not appear to have been originally surmounted by 
canopies ; the existing canopies are quite modern, and there is no 
evidence or trace of there having been any others previously. 
There are forty-two stalls, twenty-one on each side, but of this number 
twenty are modern. 

Of the ancient misericords nineteen are perfect, and are separately 
shown in the illustrations, except in the case of duplicates. Two of 
the seats are securely fastened down, and the carvings cannot be 
seen, and in the case of one other the carving has been destroyed. 
The state of preservation of the seats is very good, and the carving 
quite equal to similar work to be seen in England or elsewhere. 

The date of the stalls is apparently late in the fifteenth century, 
and the measurements are as follows : — From centre to centre of the 
elbows, 2 ft. 2 in. ; height of seats from the floor, 17 in. ; length of 
the misericords, 1 ft. iof in. 

The following is the order of the stalls on the South side, 
beginning at the west : 

1. Decanus. — A modern, returned stall. 

2 and 3. Two modern, unassigned stalls. 

4. Archidiaconus. — The misericord of this stall has an animal of 
nondescript character, but of the dragon type. The body ends in a 
long tail which passes between two short legs, and finishes in a small 
head brought up to the mouth. Round the body are what may 
have been intended for rudimentary wings. 

5. Praeb : de Donoughmore. — A dog sitting, with long bushy 
tail erect, and twined round the body. Head horned, and gorged 
round the neck with a collar ornamented with the square flower. 

6. Praeb : de Kilpeacon. — A creature with a man's head, and 
with eagle's wings, sitting, and with the left paw raised. 

10 
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7. Praeb : de Killeedy. — The bust of a man, with short beard 
and hooded head-dress. 

8. Praeb : de Ardcannv. — A lion and dragon in combat. The 
lion is on the back of the dragon, and apparently obtaining the 
victory. 



9. Praeb : de Effin. — An animal passant, with sinister paw 
uplifted, the head horned, and looking backwards. Tail ending in a 
tuft twined round the body. 

io, n, iz, 13, 14, 15, 16. These seven seats are blank, and 
unas signed. 

17. Unassigned, nailed down, and device invisible. 
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18. Canonicus Minor V us . — The same as that on the misericord 
of the prebendary of Ardcanny's stall. 

19. Canonicus Minor III us . — An eagle displayed, head turned 
towards the dexter side. 

20. Canonicus Minor I us . — An animal couchant, with the head 
and wings of an eagle. 

21. Cancellarius. — Modern and plain. 

On the North side the stalls are as follows, beginning at the 
west : 

22. PRiECENTOR. — A modern, returned stall. 

23. Nailed down, and device invisible. 

24. Unassigned. A boar passant. 

25. Praeb: de St. Munchin. — A goat, with the two hind legs 
only, head bearded, large horn ending in a tuft of foliage. 

26. Praeb : de Ballycahane. — An eagle displayed, like that 
on the misericord of the stall of the third Minor Canon. 

27. Praeb: de Tullabracky. — A dog similar to that on the 
misericord of the prebendary of Donoughmore's stall. 

28. Praeb : de Dysert. — A winged figure like that on the miseri- 
cord of the prebendary of Kilpeacon's stall. 

29. Praeb : de Croagh. — An angel, with wings displayed, and 
hands clasped in a line with the elbows. 

30. Praeb : de Anhid. — The bust of a man like that on the 
misericord of the prebendary of Killeedy's stall. 

31. Unassigned. A nondescript, dragon-like creature, with tail 
curved over its back, and holding the wing of a bird in its mouth. 

3 2 > 33» 34> 35» 3 6 > 37» 3 8 - These seven seats are blank, and 
unassigned. 

39. Canonicus Minor VI us . — Perhaps the most curious of the 
series. It represents two animals of the deer kind, counter passant, 
with their necks entwined, and the heads looking over each other's 
backs. 

40. Canonicus Minor IV US .— A duck with long bill, resting on 
its back. 

41. Canonicus Minor II us . — Blank, the carving having been 
destroyed 

42. 'ThjESAurarius. — Modern and plain. 

It should be mentioned that the square flowers on either side of 
the main devices on the misericords are, with but few exceptions, 
exactly similar. The heads on the elbows also present very slight 
variations in character. 
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Goucbing tbe flDeantng of " Castle " in Certain 
ttortb Ittbing ant> otber place-names. 

BY THE REV. CANON ATKINSON, C.C.L. 

Such names are Castle Levington, Castle Hills in Easby Township, 
Castle Hill in Egton parish, Castle Dykes in Aysgarth parish, and 
the like. In 1087, what is now known as Castle Levington appears 
in the great Register as Alia Lentune ; in Kirkby's Inquest^ taken in 
1285, it stands as Castel Leventon, or Castell Levyngton ; while the 
more important part of the parish — the Lentune of Domesday — has 
become Kerke Levyngton in Kirkby, Thus, the fine old church — 
there was plenty left to tell us it was such soon after, if not in 
Domesday times — was the distinguishing feature in the one case, 
and the fine old earth-work still styled " The Castle," or " Castle 
Hill," was the distinguishing feature in the other. Graves' descrip- 
tion of this very remarkable relic of antiquity is as follows : — " It is 
situated on the western bank of the river Leven, to which the descent 
is steep. The hill, on the west, south, and south-west, is nearly 
upon a level with the fields adjoining, from which it is guarded by a 
deep trench. The sides on the east, south-east, and north are 
almost perpendicular, and rise from the bottom to the summit, to 
the height of about two hundred yards above the river. The crown 
of the hill is a plain of forty paces in diameter, defended by a breast- 
work of earth of considerable height, forming a circle of two hundred 
paces in circumference, with an opening or entrance to the south. 
There are no remains of any buildings near ; but the place bears 
evident marks of a perfect fortification." On the occasion of my 
last visit to the place or object thus described, now many years ago, 
the description was still fairly accurate. I went prepared to do a 
little digging within the area mentioned, and did it ; I am almost 
ashamed to say, as I must do now, with scarcely any idea of what 
to look for in such a place, and still less of how to look for it. 
Suffice it to say I found nothing. But there was the breast-work, 
and the steep descent round the greater part of the periphery, and 
there was the moat, or still deep ditch, on the landward side. It 
was and is, as Mr. Graves writes, one of the most curious '• monu- 
ments of antiquity " within a wide circuit, and from the comparatively 
little degraded or ruined condition of the breast-work, one of the 
most instructive as well as interesting. I use this mode of expression 
because there is another work of the same character, and lineally less 
than ten miles distant, which derives no small amount of illustration 
from it. This is the " Castle Hill " in Easby, the only reference to 
which in print that I have seen is a communication from the Rev. 
J. Ha well, of Ingleby Greenhow, which was published in the York- 
shire Weekly Post in November, 1890, under the heading of " An 
Ancient Castle." Mr. Hawell's description is as follows : — At the 
place named " I found a space railed round and occupied by trees 
of fairly ancient growth. Here had evidently been the structure 
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responsible for the names c Castle Hills ' and ' Burrow Greens.' 
Around three sides of the space indicated there runs a well-preserved 
moat, the fourth side being formed by the almost perpendicularly- 
falling bank. The enclosure thus formed is approximately square, 
the corners behind being, however, somewhat rounded. It is about 
fifty yards in diameter in each direction. Immediately within the 
moat is an irregular, raised ridge, highest about the corners away 
from the cliff. The centre of the inclosed space is slightly depressed ; 
but the enclosure as a whole is somewhat raised — partly by natural 
and partly by human agency — above the level of the field behind." 
From my own observation, and the outline given by the delineation 
of the tree-grown enclosure marked in the Six-inch Ordnance Survey, 
I should describe the shape of the enclosed space as like that of a 
horse-shoe, the two sides of which are parallel ; with the heel part 
resting on the steep bank. The measure across the heel is as nearly 
forty yards, and alike by the scale of the Ordnance map and by a 
rather rough measurement I took on the spot, as may be. From 
heel to toe the distance is about forty-four yards. Two measures I 
took, parallel to the sides and about half a dozen yards from them, 
gave me the lengths of forty and thirty-eight yards ; but these were 
taken from what I judged to have been the points of greatest height 
of the breast-work originally. The enclosing fence, however, partly 
of rails, but more of thorn-bushes living and dead, descends to some 
extent into what had been the trench, which is easily traceable by 
one who looks for it; but I should hardly describe it as "well 
preserved." The processes of tillage have naturally obscured it. 
The interior mound rises considerably from the field side, and 
again, " naturally." The place was immensely strong from the bank 
side ; on the remaining part of the circuit there was no natural 
bulwark, and the breast-work necessarily had to be higher and 
stronger. 

In connection with the trench, a feature struck me as one 
possessed in common by this Easby Castle Hill and a Castle Hill 
on the coast of Kirkcudbrightshire, about eight miles south from 
Dalbeattie, and two west from Colvend. This latter Castle Hill is 
surrounded by the sea for three parts out of five of its girth ; and on 
the land side it is cut off by a deep and really well-preserved ditch, 
which at either end is continued down the side of the sea-cliff as far 
as to the point where the slope loses itself in precipice. In the same 
way at Easby Castle Hill, the trench is continued from the level of 
the field down the upper part of the bank, and especially at the 
south-west angle of the enclosure. Mr. Hawell, by the use of the 
term "structure," and the expression "no trace of stone-work 
survives at the surface," appears to have been led, or rather misled, 
towards the notion that the word Castle necessarily implies a stone 
building; and he "leaves it to others to deduce from the name, 
the appearance and the position, the probable date of the so-called 
' castle.' " As to the name, or rather names — for there are two, 
" castle" and " burrow " — I certainly do not think much help will 
be obtained thence towards deducing the probable date. 
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Castle is Anglo-Saxon castel, introduced into the Old English from the 
Latin castellum, and burrow is also a mis-spelt form of burgh ; whence 
is our modern " borough " as well, and trough also, all depending on 
the old Saxon and Danish borg, burg, or burh. But it is perfectly 
obvious that the date of the name has nothing whatever to do with 
the date of the earth-work itself. The interest connected with the 
name or names is of a different kind. They may be and no doubt 
are both of the same date from the language point of view ; but 
perhaps hardly so from the application point of view. At least this 
much is open to inference from the nomenclature referred to as 
evidenced by Domesday. At that date the word Castel had not 
been prefixed as a distinguishing appellative to Levyngton ; and I 
think it may be assumed that such use of the word pre-supposes the 
application in the same way of Kirk to the name of the principal 
township of the two. In other words, the distinctive Kirk must have 
been the first in possession ; and if so it becomes a certainty that 
both the distinctive prefixes are in point of date subsequent to the 
Conquest. This, indeed, is more than probable from another 
consideration. Neither the fact nor the name of a castle was 
common and familiar among the English folk previously to the 
Conquest. It is a matter of grave historical doubt whether castles, 
real and actual, existed in this country previously to the Conqueror's 
rule. Strong places, burhs moated and palisaded, of course there 
were ; but " castles " as they soon came to be called distinctively and 
emphatically, there were not. But when they began to rise up all 
over the country and to deserve as well as obtain the ill name which 
became theirs in no long time, then the term as well as the idea 
would become common enough to justify and ordain its application 
to old and recognised places of strength, or fortifications. So that 
in all probability the Castle Hill at Levington was not distinguished 
by that name (as is more than hinted by the form of the Domesday 
entry) until the twelfth century, and possibly even late in that. 

But this is much more than can be said with respect to the name, 
a striking survival of which we have in " burrow/' The burg, burh, 
later burgh, was no new or unusual thing. Places so-called were to 
be met with all over the country, and the name and the notion were 
in everyone's mouth and conception. " Scattered broadcast over all 
parts of England," says Mr. G. T. Clark (Arehaologieal Journal, 
September, 1889), "and found occasionally in parts of Wales and in 
the Lowlands of Scotland, are certain earth- works of a peculiar 
character, which should not be confounded with those of Roman or 
British origin, though occasionally super-imposed upon them. Their 
chief and most striking characteristic is a circular mound, table- 
topped and surrounded by a broad and deep trench. . . . An 
earth-work coming under this description generally, is what is meant 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle by a burh, and when we read that 
Edward or Ethelflede wrought or getymbredz. burh, this is what we may 
expect to find, unless the works have been levelled or encroached 
upon, as is often the case." The writer then goes on to say, " These 
burhs are not, like British earth- works, placed on the tops of hills ; 
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nor like Roman stations, upon main roads : they were the centres of 
large Saxon estates, the seats of great landowners. . . . Usually 
they are original Saxon works, all the parts being of one date ; " 
although occasionally they may be found raised on a Roman station, 
or a still older British stronghold. 

I quote these sentences principally for the purpose of giving 
prominence to the statement that the name burh, and as applied to 
an earth-work encircled by a trench, ditch, or dry moat, was a 
perfectly familiar one with our Anglo-Saxon forefathers ; and that, 
over and above this, it was equally well-known among the Danish 
occupants who re-colonised such extensive areas in the so-called 
Danish counties ; so that there is a ready and satisfactory explanation 
of the important part played by some form or inflection of borg, burg, 
burh, burgh, in the work of forming place-names, whether done by 
Saxon or by Dane. But it will be well also to note the distinction 
Mr. Clark draws between the British earth -work " placed on the top 
of some hill," or the Roman station set " upon the line of some 
massive road," and the burh, pur et simple, which was " the centre of 
the Saxon estate." No doubt there were other distinctive features 
as well, some of them as striking in another way as the position of 
the ancient works themselves ; as, for instance, the height of the 
burh proper above the surrounding level. " Some of these mounds 
are from 30 to 40 feet high from the general level, and from 50 
to 70 feet from the bottom of the ditch, and from 60 to 120 feet in 
diameter at the top." Graves estimates the height of Levington 
Castle Hill above the Leven at two hundred yards, and the figures 
on the Ordnance map make the height of Easby Castle Hill to be 
absolutely very little short of six hundred feet, while the height of 
the platform within the breast- work could never have exceeded a 
very few feet ; the breast-work itself probably never having been 
much higher than the elevation implied in the name. 

But to revert to the circumstance that both the name, burg ox burh, 
and the idea coupled with it would be altogether familiar with those 
on whom fell the task of originating and affixing the old place-names 
which have remained to this day, it would be difficult to meet with 
more illustrative instances than are to be met with in the use and 
application of the element burh, or some form of it, in connection 
with the line of the Roman Road from Malton through East Cleve- 
land, with its almost certain terminus and quite certain lateral 
communications. But first, let us take notice that Jamieson gives 
the word he explains by "An encampment of a circular form," as 
" btugh, brogh, brough, burgh" in three of which variants of the 
word burgh the " r " comes before the vowel ; and let us also 
remember that Edinburgh, Scarborough, Guisborough, etc., quite 
usually and even yet are not only called, but are written Edinbro', 
Scarbro', Guisbro', while Beningbrough, near York, is always called 
Beningbruff, as is the case with the Lincolnshire and Yorkshire 
place-name Brough. That these place-names all revert to burgh, 
and the original burg or burh, I need but simply remark. And to 
proceed with the tracing of the course of the Roman Road, we 
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observe that on leaving Malton it passed by Brough-ton, and went 
on to Bargh, and it may be remarked, by the way, that it is by no 
means impossible that our word may be latent in both those names ; 
quite certainly, I think, in the last : for Dr. Young ( Whitby, p. 700) 
states explicitly that " there was a small camp there." From Bargh 
it proceeds to Cawthorn, where are the four very remarkable camps 
called "The Cawthorn Camps," the road passing through one of 
them. " These camps," and again we are indebted to Dr. Young 
for the information, " are sometimes called the Barrows camps," 
although he accounts for the name on utterly mistaken and un- 
noticing grounds. From Cawthorn it passes over Flam-borough 
Rigg, and it is at least suggestive to find such a name in such a 
place. Going on from this point over the Wheeldale Moor by 
Hazelhead, it reaches the Roman camp on Lease Rigg, where we 
find two farms called severally High Burrows and Low Burrows, 
besides a third dwelling with the same distinctive epithet. Hence it 
crosses the Esk near Grosmont, and ascending the hill on the north 
side of that stream, proceeds on its way past Dunsley — for it assuredly 
never stopped short there — crosses the Mulgrave Castle ravine, and 
probably not very far from the burh, or burgh-like hill there is at the 
western termination, and makes away for its terminus at Golds- 
borough, the Golborg, Goldeburg of Domesday, thus giving an 
explanation of the final element in that otherwise puzzling place- 
name. From Goldeburg there was a lateral communication with 
the outlook station on Huntcliff, where again we find its memory 
kept green in the name Brough House; to say nothing of the 
possibly latent reminiscence maintained in the name Brotton, spelt 
Broctune in Domesday, and Broghton as late as 13 15-6. Passing 
by what are merely surmises or suppositions, still the facts alleged 
are very curious and, I think, very instructive. 

One other remark which may be made is that in Mr. Clark's " List 
of Moated Mounds or Burns," to which reference has been made, in 
that part of it which deals with Yorkshire, no less than eighteen 
places with the name <c Castle Hill " applied to them are met with. 
It is true, certainly, that the list is a very random sort of contribution 
to Archaeology, and little worthy the name and repute of the author, 
as it depends on mere inspection of the Six-inch Ordnance map, 
without any thought of personal investigation or verification. But 
although this is unfortunately the case, and mere gravemounds or 
barrows, the site of a Norman baronial castle, a gigantic natural hill 
(Freeborough Hill), a couple of purely British earth-works (Levington 
Castle, and Castle Dykes in Aysgarth) are included, still there is no 
need to doubt the accuracy of the catalogue as regards the occurrence 
of the name under notice, and the fact of its continual repetition, as 
the name of an ancient earth-work merely, is certainly one to be 
noted ; and especially in connection with some of the remarks made 
above in the present paper. What is sorely wanted is an accurate 
list of all such remains, with careful measurements as well as clear 
and faithful descriptions, and this with the array of County or Riding 
Associations, Field Clubs, and various Societies there is, ought not 
to be a matter of exceeding difficulty. 
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Some Xincolnsbtre Bell Customs, 

BY FLORENCE PEACOCK. 

Bells filled a much more important part in the lives of our ancestors 
than they do in ours. From the time when Britain became Christian 
until the Reformation, there was scarcely an event in public or private 
history into which rthey did not enter — they were rung to celebrate 
the birth of an heir to the rich and noble, and were heard at his 
daughter's marriage and the marriage of his dependents ; and they 
sounded for high and low, rich and poor alike, when the soul was 
passing away,and again some hours after the actual death, and at 
the funeral. On these occasions, and upon many others, it was the 
universal custom to ring them, but there were also what may be 
termed local events in honour of which they were chimed ; these 
differed widely in various parts of the country, and in many cases 
adjoining parishes followed totally different rules in this respect. 
As far as we are aware, no complete collection of these old customs 
relating to the ringing of church bells has ever been made, though 
there is much useful information to be found in the various books 
on bells published during the last twenty years. Lincolnshire still 
retains many of the old uses in this respect, though year by year the 
ancient customs are slowly dying out there, as in other parts of England. 
Some of them are so quaint that they are worth recording, not only as 
memorials of the' life of a past that we can but dimly enter into, but as 
throwing considerable light upon the manners and doings of our fore- 
fathers. At Waddington in this county, it has been the custom from 
some time which is now forgotten, to ring one or two strokes on the tenor 
bell to publish the fact that an apprentice belonging to the parish is 
41 out of his time." The twenty-ninth of May is still kept in remem- 
brance in many parts of England by the bells being rung, and also 
by sprays of oak-leaves being worn, though in the north and north- 
eastern counties it is, if the season be a late one, sometimes very 
difficult to procure them. 

It is said that fewer bells are heard year by year on this anniversary, 
but " Oak-apple Day," as it is called in Lincolnshire, is still celebrated 
by the bells of Swineshead in the south of the county, and at a few 
other places besides. Some six or seven years ago, many of the 
engines of trains running on the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire Railway were decked with branches of oak on that day. There 
is an entry in the churchwardens' accounts belonging to the 
church of St. Mary at Stamford: " 1709 Pd. Richard Hambleton 
for ale for the Ringers on ye 29 May .... 00 06 00." 

It was usual to reward their exertions with money ; we find three 
years later that at the church of All Saints' in the same town the 
ringers received five shillings for ringing the bells on May the 
twenty-ninth, 17 12. The fifth of November was a day of general 
bell-ringing all over the country ; and to this day in most parts of 
England Guy Fawkes is still burnt, and the evening devoted to the 
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letting off of crackers and lighting of bonfires ; it is only in com- 
paratively few places that the bells are still heard, but they are rung 
yet in some twelve or fourteen villages in Lincolnshire, and one 
village in the county can show another method by which it com- 
memorates the events of 1605. The second bell at Owmby, which 
is dated 1687, has on it the following inscription : 

"Let vs remember the 5 of November." 

There is an entry in the churchwardens' accounts of the church of 
St. John the Baptist at Stamford as follows : " 1608 Itm paid for 
Rynging the vth of November vi d " In some places the bells 
are rung to summons people to attend the vestry meeting which 
is held on the Monday after Easter Sunday, to elect the church- 
wardens for the following term of office, to pass the church 
accounts for the year, and to transact various other business ; this is 
done among other places in the county, at Bottesford and Epworth 
(the latter celebrated as being the birth-place of John Wesley, the 
former for possessing the most perfect specimen of an Early English 
church to be found in the northern part of this large county). On 
Shrove Tuesday it was the general custom in pre-Reformation times 
to call the people to church, that they might confess their sins 
before Lent. This was done by one of the bells being rung, 
or more likely tolled; but in recent times the real reason for 
which its sound was heard has been forgotten by the people ; and 
where the custom has been kept up it has now got' to be called 
" The Pancake Bell," because it is a custom in* England to have 
pancakes upon this day, and in Lincolnshire, Shrove Tuesday goes 
by the name of " Pancake Tuesday." This bell is rung in a great 
many parishes in the shire, though the present writer never happened 
to hear it. Noon is the usual time for ringing it, and at Navenby 
this used to be done by the oldest apprentice in the place, but this 
part of the custom is now obsolete. 

Our forefathers believed that the ringing of the church bells had 
the effect of allaying storms ; this belief is shown by an entry in the 
Spalding churchwardens' accounts: " 1519. Itm pd. for ryngyng 
when the Tempest was iijd." In some parts of the country bells 
were rung on the fifth of August to celebrate the escape of James I. 
from the Gowrie Plot ; there are charges for ringing on this day to be 
found in the churchwardens' accounts at Kirton-in-Lindsey, Lincoln- 
shire, at various times during the seventeenth century. In this 
parish there was also the custom of ringing what is in some parts of 
the country known as the " Market Bell," but here it was, and we believe 
is still, called the "Winter Ringing," because it was only done during 
the months of November, December, and January, from seven until 
eight o'clock on Tuesday and Thursday evenings — on the former 
night to guide people home who had attended Gainsborough 
market, and on the latter those who had been to Brigg market. 
This was a useful precaution when the country was unenclosed, as 
the sound of the bells told people when they were going in the right 
direction. The same was done in the neighbouring parish of Scotton 
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on the Tuesday night. The custom is still kept up at Kirton-in- 
Lindsey, though people now come home from market by train. 

Lincolnshire possessed a bell foundry in the eighteenth century, 
established by Robert Harrison, the inventor of the chronometer, 
at Barton-upon-Humber, in the extreme north of the county ; 
it became very celebrated on account of the sweetness of 
the tone of the bells which were cast there ; those at Barrow and 
at All Saints' Church, Gainsborough, came from there, and are 
renowned for their purity of tone, but the bells at Kirton-in-Lindsey 
are considered to be perhaps the sweetest Harrison ever sent out. 

The county is rich in bell inscriptions; they are, as usual, generally 
in Latin. One of the most beautiful is on a bell at Alkborough, the 
date of which is believed to be very early fourteenth century : 

"Jesu For Yi Moder Sake Save All 
Ye Sauls That Me Gart Make 

Amen." 

At Semperingham, on an early sixteenth century bell, we find — 
" Be Not Ouer Busie"; and on a bell at Benni worth there is — 
"Anno Domini 1577" It was a common thing to put merely the 
date. Some bells record the name of the giver. At Burgh we find 
upon one of them : 

" William Pavlin chimed so well 
He payd for casting of this bell 1589.' 

Most likely he was one of the ringers. 

Bells were often known by names. There is one in St. Mark's 
Church, Lincoln, which is always spoken of as " Old Kate " ; and 
" Great Tom of Lincoln," a bell in the Cathedral, is one of the most 
celebrated in England. Many of the old bells in this county have 
been sold ; in some cases to ' obtain money to repair the churches 
with — this was the reason for parting with two at Cadney during 
the last century ; and a long list of Lincolnshire parishes could be 
given which have suffered in a similar way. A writer in the Gentle- 
man } s Magazine in 1849 (p. 158) states that there is reason to believe 
that, since the death of Edward VI., not less than four hundred 
bells have, from one cause or another, been lost in Lincolnshire 
alone. 

In some parishes the bells are rung at the end of the morning 
service,* and at Harps well it is, or was the custom until lately, to ring 
this bell at noon if by any chance there should be no morning service. 
It is popularly said by some, but on what authority we know not, that 
this bell was meant to warn those who were preparing dinner that the 
time for that important meal had nearly arrived. In common with 
the rest of England, the passing bell is sounded in this county, and 
in some places the sex and age of the deceased are denoted by the 
number of strokes given after the tolling is finished, but the manner 



[* The custom of ringing the bell at the conclusion of the morning service 
obtains at Kirkleatham, in the North Riding of Yorkshire. — Ed.] 
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of so doing varies much in different places ; also, but this is more 
rarely done, the bell tells whether the dead person was married or 
single. It is believed that there is not a parish in Lincolnshire in 
which the passing bell is rung after sunset. In certain parishes the 
bells are tolled just before midnight on the thirty-first of December 
for the dying year, then, after a few minutes' pause, a joyous peal is 
sounded to hail the advent of the new year ; this is done at Kirton- 
in-Lindsey amongst other places, and we know that it was the use 
there in 1632, for we find under that date in the churchwardens' 
accounts : 

" Item to the ringers of new yeare day morninge xijd." 

The church of this parish is dedicated to St. Andrew, and in 1658 
there is an entry as follows : 

" It' to the ringers on St. Andrew's day o 1 o." 

The patron saint of Scotland seems to have been held in high 
esteem in Lincolnshire ; there are no less than sixty-eight churches 
in the county dedicated to him. 



Gbe pre-Conquest Cburcbee of Wortbumbria- 

BY CHARLES CLEMENT HODGES, ARCHITECT. 

XCbe Count? of Dutbam* 

Next to Northamptonshire, Durham is the richest county in Eng- 
land in its pre-Conquest architectural remains. In a comparatively 
small area we have no less than twenty- one sites where there is either 
some architecture to be seen or some portions of monumental 
crosses, many of them of very great beauty and importance. Unlike 
Lincolnshire, a county which can boast of a large number of pre- 
Conquest churches, but with perhaps the one exception of Stow, all 
immediately preceding, or of the time of the Conquest, the Durham 
remains belong, many of them, to the earliest period of Saxon 
stone architecture, viz., the second half of the seventh century, and 
form a very complete text-book of the style, if such it can be called, 
which preceded the introduction of the Romanesque from Nor- 
mandy. 

There are architectural remains of the early period at the following 
places : 

Billingham Monkwearmouth 

Escomb Norton 

Hart Sockburn 

Jarrow Stain drop 

Coins have been found on the site of a pre-Conquest church at 
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He worth, and sculptured stones are to be seen, or have been found, 
at 

Auckland Durham Jarrow 

Aycliff Escomb Monkwearmouth 

Billingham Gainford Norton 

Chester-le-Street Hart Sockburn 

Coniscliff Houghton-le-Skerne Sraindrop 

Darlington Hurworth Stainton-le-Street. 



Dinsdale 



MONKWEARMOUTH . 



St. Peter's. Benedictine monastery, afterwards a cell to Durham. 

The great centre of ecclesiastical life on the plateau at Durham 
was non-existent at the time with which we are dealing, and it is to 
the Tyne and the mouth of the Wear that we must look for the 
earliest ecclesiastical foundations in the county. 

An important passage in Bede informs us of the origin of these 
early monasteries, the prototypes of such mighty piles as Durham 
itself. He says — " The pious servant of Christ, Biscop, called 
Benedict, with the assistance of the divine grace, built a monastery 
in honour of the most holy of the apostles, St. Peter, near the mouth 
of the river Were, on the north side. The venerable and devout 
king of that nation, iEcgfrid, contributed the land ; and Biscop, for 
the space of sixteen years, amid innumerable perils in journeyings 
and in illness, ruled this monastery with the same piety which stirred 
him to build it." . . . "This was done, as I said before, at the 
mouth of the river Were, on the left bank, in the six hundred and 
seventy -fourth year from our Lord's incarnation, in the second 
Indiction, and in the fourth year of King ^Ecgfrid's reign." 

Rome being the great fountain from which the monastic life, which 
was then spreading over western Europe, flowed, Benedict went there 
for the design of his church, as well as for the ornaments, pictures, 
and relics which were to adorn and supply it, and without which no 
church could attract the untaught natives to come and listen to the 
monitions of the missionary abbot and his followers. Bede's words 
are precise and interesting : — 

"After the interval of a year, Benedict crossed the sea into Gaul, 
and no sooner asked, than he obtained and carried back with him 
some masons to build him a church in the Roman style, which he 
had always loved. So much zeal did he show from his love to 
St. Peter, in whose honour he was building it, that within a year 
from the time of laying the foundation, you might have seen the 
roof on and the solemnity of the mass celebrated therein. When 
the work was drawing to completion, he sent messengers to Gaul to 
fetch makers of glass (more properly artificers), who were at this 
time unknown in Britain, that they might glaze the windows of his 
church, with the cloisters and refectories. This was done, and they 
came, and not only finished the work required, but taught the Eng- 
lish nation their handicraft, which was well adapted for enclosing the 
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lanterns of the church, and for the vessels required for various uses. 
All other things necessary for the service of the church and the altar, 
the sacred vessels and the vestments, because they could not be 
procured in England, he took special care to buy and bring home 
from foreign parts." 

" Some decorations and muniments there were which could not 
be procured even in Gaul, and these the pious founder determined 
to fetch from Rome ; for which purpose, after he had formed the 
rule for his monastery, he made his fourth voyage to Rome (a.d. 678), 
and returned loaded with more abundant spiritual merchandise than 
before. In the first place, he brought back a large quantity of books 
of all kinds ; secondly, a great number of relics of Christ's apostles 
and martyrs, all likely to bring a blessing on many an English 
church ; thirdly, he introduced the Roman mode of chanting, singing, 
and ministering in the church, by obtaining permission of Pope 
Agatho to take back with him John, the archchanter of the church of 
St. Peter and abbot of the monastery of St. Martin, to teach the 
English. This John, when he arrived in England, not only com- 
municated instruction by teaching personally, but left behind him 
numerous writings, which are still preserved in the library of the 
same monastery. In the fourth place, Benedict brought with him a 
thing by no means to be despised — namely, a letter of privilege from 
Pope Agatho, which he had procured, not only with the consent, but 
by the request and exhortation of King ^Ecgfrid, and by which the 
monastery was rendered safe and secure for ever from foreign 
invasion. Fifthly, he brought with him pictures of sacred represen- 
tations to adorn the church of St. Peter, which he had built — namely, 
a likeness of the Virgin Mary and of the twelve apostles, with which 
he intended to adorn the central nave, on boarding placed from one 
wall to the other ; also some figures from ecclesiastical history for the 
south wall, and others from the Revelation of St. John for the 
north wall ; so that everyone who entered the church, even if they 
could not read, wherever they turned their eyes, might have before 
them the amiable countenance of Christ and His saints, though it 
were but in a picture, and with watchful minds might revolve on the 
benefits of our Lord's incarnation, and having before their eyes the 
perils of the last judgment might examine their hearts the more 
strictly on that account."* 

From the same source we learn that there were besides St. Peter's, 
churches dedicated to St. Mary and St. Lawrance ; these appear to 
have been in immediate proximity to, if not within, the monastery. 
We also learn that the two houses of Wearmouth and Jarrow 
contained the large number of nearly six hundred brethren. 

In the absence of any evidence to the contrary we may assume 
that the establishment had a peaceful and prosperous existence till 
866, when Hinguar and Hubba, two Danish chieftains, ravaged the 
Northern coasts, and burned and pillaged the monasteries of Lindis- 
farne, Tynemouth, Jarrow, Wearmouth, and Whitby. 



Bede's Lives of the Abbots oj Weremouth and Jarroui. 
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Between this time and 1075 we have no record of the state of the 
Church, It is not improbable, that, as in the case of the sister house 
at Jarrow, some sort of reparation and re-occupation had been 
attempted, though the continuation of Symeon's Chronicle, says, that 
during the interval " very few churches, and these formed of branches 
and thatch, and nowhere any monas teries, had been rebuilt." 

In 1075 a company ofjj pred atory/ m onks , with their Prior Aldwine, 
set out from Mercia to visit some Northern monasteries. On reaching 
the Tyne, they settled for a short time at a place called Muncaster, 
which was near modern Newcastle. Bishop Walcher, however, per- 
suaded them to leave their temporary abode and established them at 
Jarrow and Wearmouth. They found the buildings in both places in 
such decay that their ancient glory could scarcely be detected in the 
ruin they saw. " They made little dwellings of boughs, and took pains 
to clear out the Church of St. Peter, of which only the half ruined 
walls were then standing ; they felled the trees and uprooted the briars 
and thorns, which had filled the whole structure ; and when the roof 
was laid on as it is seen at this day, they had done their best to 
restore the place to a fit state for the performance of Divine 
service."* 

In 1083 Bishop William, of St. Carileph, ejected the old body 
of Secular Canons, who were the successors of the congregation of 
St. Cuthbert, from his monastery at Durham, that he might intro- 
duce monks following the rule of St. Benedict. He therefore 
transferred the monks from Wearmouth and Jarrow to Durham ; 
there were twenty-three in all, and the event took place on the 
26th of May in that year. 

The churches of Jarrow and Monkwearmouth then became 
subordinate cells to the great Abbey at Durham, and as such they 
continued till all the monasteries, great and small, mother houses 
and cells alike, were involved in one common ruin at the time of 
the Reformation. Such is the history of the church at Monkwear- 
mouth. 

We will now examine the remaining structure, for the purpose of 
deciding what portions of it belong to the time of its founder, 
St. Benedict. We find that it has suffered the usual vicissitudes in 
modern times through being used as the parish church of a large 
and densely populated town parish. 

At the beginning of the fourteenth century, the east end of the 
chancel, the north wall of the aisle, and the whole of the chapel of 
St. Lawrance at its east end, which had become a chantry of the 
Hiltons before 1233, were rebuilt, and considerably extended the area 
of the church. In 1347 traceried windows were inserted in the walls of 
the chancel and the south wall of the nave, which has never given 
way to an aisle, and is on the line of the ancient south wall. In the 
last century considerable changes were made for the worse in the 
fittings of the building ; and its appearance, both internally and 
externally, was not inviting, when, in 1866, a general repair was 



% * Symeon^ as quoted by Boyle, County of Durham, 
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begun under the advice of the Architectural and Archaeological 
Society of Durham and Northumberland. 

At that time the soil which had been allowed to accumulate 
around the tower and the west end of the church was cleared 
away, and the three arches at the base of the tower were 
opened out. All the original features of the church, as far as they 
remained, were then brought to light, and it was seen that the west 
wall, with the ancient porch in front of it, forming the lower part of 
the tower, were of the time of Benedict Biscop. It was found that his 
church had consisted of an aisleless nave, 63 feet 6 inches long, 
18 feet 6 inches wide, and 30 feet high to the wall head; the walls 
were little more than 2 feet thick. The eastern portions of the 
church have been so entirely transformed that it is impossible to say 
what they were in Biscop's day. The extraordinary height, when 
compared with the width, and the acute pitch of the gables, indicated 
the early date of the work. As originally erected the west end 
of the church had a porch, termed a portions ingressus, against its 
west wall. Four archways or doorways open into this porch ; the 
outer one is the most ornate, and has never been fitted with doors. 
Its jambs are very curiously composed of details, which had they 
not been seen to be in situ, would never have been considered 
parts of one work, so utterly at variance with one another do they 
appear. The two lowest stones on either side form their most striking 
features. These are large blocks, the two lower ones placed upright, 
the two upper ones horizontally, to act as ties to bond the work 
to the walls. The inner faces of these stones are shown in the 
illustration (p. 145) ; they are sculptured in relief with two serpentine 
beasts with long bills and fish-like tails; their bodies, after being 
twisted together, diverge, and passing up the angles of the stones, 
form roll mouldings till they reach the upper part of the top 
stones, where they converge and become the heads of the beasts. 
Above the sculptured stones are two balusters on either side. These 
are of very hard stone and have a number of delicate mouldings, 
which have been turned in a lathe. The impost stones come next. 
These are of a type familiar enough in all early work, having a bold 
projection and a chamfered underside. But here an additional 
interest is given them by their having a carefully worked roll 
moulding run on all their projecting angles and returned along the 
wall surfaces to the limits of the stones forming the imposts. The 
arch is composed of nine large voussoirs, with a roll moulding on the 
angles of the soffit and a broad sinking on either face. The openings 
to the north, south, and east have jambs formed of large upright 
stones, impost stones running into the wall to form a bond, and seven 
large voussoirs to the arch, all quite plain, with square angles. The 
imposts have no projection beyond the jambs. All three openings 
are checked for doors opening outwards from the porch. To the 
north, south, and west of the porch are the foundations of walls of 
buildings destroyed ; some stones of the western wing walls remained 
in situ, and resembled those in a similar position which can be traced 
at Corbridge (see Plate iv.). 
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Over the western entrance archway was a broad band of sculpture 
used as a string course. It consisted of animals, in panels formed 
by cable mouldings. It is now in such an advanced state of decay 



MONKWRARMOUTH. 

A — The jamb of the west arch of the porticus. 

B — The string-course with animals on the west side of the porch, 

as to be hardly traceable. The drawing from which the above illus- 
tration is taken was made many years ago, and is a valuable record of 
one of these ornamental string courses in situ, of which so many 
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detached fragments have been found about the sites of some of our 
pre-Conquest churches. 

The porch had a chamber over it, lighted by a window to the west. 
The arch of this is original and in situ, and on the interior is orna- 
mented with a cable moulding on the angles. Above the second 
string-course was originally the high-pitched gable of the porch, and 
in this space are to be seen five large stones, which have been 
sculptured in relief, for on one of them is a well-cut ear. Whether 



this sculpture was an insertion of later medieval times, or original 
work contemporary with the porch, it is now impossible to say. 

The only external features in the original west end of the nave 
were two windows immediately above the lines of the porch gable. 
These are formed of well-squared and dressed stones, and internally 
have turned and moulded baluster shafts, two to each window in the 
lower parts of their jambs. The arches are composed of three 
voussoirs in each case. The gable of the nave has been to a large 
extent destroyed in modern times, and there are no remains of 
openings to be seen in it. It, no doubt, had a single window as 
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that remaining in a similar position at Corbridge. The lines of its 
roof can still be traced, showing the original pitch. 

Some time between the original building of the church and the 
Danish raid previously mentioned, a tower was added to the church by 
carrying up the walls of the western porch, as was done at Corbridge* 
at a somewhat later period. In general character this tower resembles 
those of Bywell, Ovingham, and Billingham. Including the porch it 
has five stages, the three lower ones being the porch, the chamber 
above it, and its gable ; then comes a stage with a small round- 
headed window on the west side only ; then the belfry stage with 
two light windows in each face, and an outer framework of long, 
thin stones projecting from the wall surface, as described in the 
case of Bywell.f Above the belfry windows are circular openings 
similar to those at Billingham and Bywell. The battlements are 
modern, and there is nothing to show how the tower was originally 
finished. 

When the porch was cleared out the very fine tombstone commemo- 
rating Herebericht, illustrated on p. 148, was found face downwards, 
covering a stone coffin filled with human remains, and: resting under 
the tower. It appears to have had a thin coating of gesso or plaster, 
and to have been coloured with vermilion, of which some traces still 
exist, and it may very likely have been originally placed upright 
against the wall. Below the word " corpore" there is a slight depression 
in the surface of the stone, as though some other name, or word, had 
been erased, and the subsequent part of the inscription is of a 
different and inferior character. 

The chancel arch has triple- shafted respond piers with very early- 
looking original bases, but it is by no means certain that it is of pre- 
Conquest date. Built into the modern vestry is a large collection of 
stones with sculpture. Many of these are of pre-Conquest times, and 
present some beautiful examples of interlaced work. Besides which 
there are some of those curious square stones with a lion's head and 
body sculptured on two adjoining faces, so that the heads meet 
on an angle. These are most likely the capitals of responds of 
jambs of arches, and if so placed, one animal would decorate the 
wall plane and the other the soffit plane. There are also eighteen 
detached baluster shafts, which, with the eight still in situ at the 
west end, make a total number of twenty-six ; more than are to be 
found in any other place. 

" In Hutchinson's day ' several remains of the monastic buildings/ 
forming with the church ' three sides of a square,' still existed, but 
they have since then entirely disappeared. Of the old Hall of 
Monkwearmouth, which perished by fire in 1790, some portions 
were believed to be remnants of the monasteries, and other parts 
to have been constructed from its ruins. These are all gone, but 
amongst the Grimm drawings in the British Museum is one which 
shows the south side of the church, with a range of ancient buildings 



Page 13. + Page 16. 
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on the east, and running south from the chancel. About the centre 
of this line of buildings is what appears to be a late Norman door- 
way."* 



MONKW BARMOUTH. TOMBSTONE COMMEMORATING HERRBBRICHT. 

JARROW, 

St. Pants Church and Monastery, subsequently a Cell to 

Durham Abbey. 

The almost exact parallel between the histories of the two neigh- 
bouring bouses of Weremouth and Jarrow, makes a very brief 
outline of that of the second all that is necessary here. 

.Jarrow was founded seven years after Weremouth, in the reign of 
iEcgfrid, by Benedict Biscop and his friend, Ceolfrid. The inscrip- 
tion given in facsimile on next page is cut on two stones now built 

* Boyle, County of Durham, p. 540. 
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into the west wall of the tower over the west arch of it and seen 
from the nave. It was formerly, before the destruction of the old 
nave in 1873, in the north wall of the nave at its eastern end. Its 
genuineness has been questioned, but though it may not be as early 
as the lime of the building of the church by Benedict, it is certainly 
of pre-Conquest date. It records the dedication of the church by 
Ceolfrid, Benedict being at the time absent in Rome. 



JARROW. DEDICATION INSCRIPTION. 

Dedicatio Basilica? 
Sancii Pauli VIII Kal. Maii 
Anno XV Egfridi regis 
Ceolfridi Abbas ejusdemque 
Ecclesiae Deo auctore 
Conditoris Ahno IIIL* 

This dedication took place in the year 6S4 ; Benedict died in 689, 
and was succeeded by Ceolfrid. 

Jarrow suffered in the ninth century from the Danish ravages, as 
did the sister house, but it appears to have recovered to some extent 

* The dedication or Ihe church of St. Paul, on the 24th of April, in the fifteenth 
year of King jEcgfrid, and in the fourth year of the Abbot Ceolfrid, who under 
Cod founded the stune church. 
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its position as a monastic establishment at an early period, for we 
learn from the writings of Symeon and his continuator, that when 
the raid of the Conqueror was impending, in 1069, Egelwine, the 
Bishop of Durham, with his companions, fled with the incorruptible 
body of St. Cuthbert from Durham, and went to take refuge in the 
Island of Lindisfarne till the trouble should have passed. The first 
night of their journey they stayed at Jarrow monastery, which must 
in consequence have been in more or less of a habitable condition. 
It is also related that in the Conqueror's raid just mentioned, the 
church of St. Paul at Jarrow was burned. 

Along with Weremouth, it was subsequently repaired to some 
extent by the Mercian monks who colonised the place in 1075, and 
when they were drawn off to Durham in 1083, along with the Were- 
mouth brethren, it became a cell to Durham Abbey, and so remained 
until the dissolution of the monasteries. 

With its history, Jarrow's parallelism to Weremouth ceases. Archi- 
tecturally there is little resemblance between the two churches, and 
the simple task of describing Weremouth is in striking contrast to 
the almost insurmountable difficulties that present themselves when 
we come to unravel the very tangled skein of the architectural history 
of Jarrow Church. 

These difficulties have been mainly caused by the untimely 
destruction of the old nave of the church with its minor appendages 
in 1783. Had that part of the structure survived to the present day, 
we should have been able to read the story of the church with ease 
and pleasure, and have also been in possession of what was 
undoubtedly one of the most interesting buildings to be found any- 
where. It is fortunate that some record has been preserved of what 
perished. This is comprised in some old drawings and plans in the 
British Museum, and the account of the church given in Hutchin- 
son's History of Durham. Making use of these records, I will 
describe, as nearly as it is possible to do now, what the plan of the 
church was in 1783. 

The nave was 78 feet long, and 18 feet wide inside. " The entrance 
into the church was by a low porch, with a circular arch, on the 
north jamb of which was the figure of a crozier staff, stripped from 
some of the ancient tombs. The descent into the nave was by three 
deep steps, on the side walls of which were two pointed arches, that 
to the north built up, the other opening into a porch used as a vestry 
room. The groins were sprung from brackets, and the span was 
about twenty feet. The nave was twenty-eight paces in length and 
only six in width, so that from the height of the side walls, which was 
nearly thirty feet, and the small irregular windows scattered on each 
side, the edifice had a very singular appearance. Some of the 
windows were under circular arches, others pointed, and all the 
walling so patched and irregular, that it was not to be distinguished 
to what age any particular part of it belonged. The congregation 
had deserted the nave for some years, perhaps from dread of being 
buried in its ruins, and the chancel alone was used, for divine service. 
Fixed in the south-east corner of the nave was a mount, whereon a 
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stone pulpit formerly stood. The rood-loft remained, being a gallery 
of wood across the church, above the entrance into the chancel, on 
which were the remains of gaudy paintings. . . . Some of the 
religious had figured the plastering of the north wall to make the 
sunbeams from one of the windows serve as a dial, to point out the 
hour of the day."* 

From the old plans and drawings we gather that the nave had four 
chapels on either side, which seem to have been arranged like the 
chapels on the east side of the transepts in the churches of the 
Cistercian Abbeys as remaining at Fountains, Roche, and other 
places. They opened into the nave by means of semi-circular arches of 
one square order, supported by plain rectangular piers of oblong plan. 
The chapels, each of which occupied a bay, were separated from 
each other by solid walls, and were vaulted with a plain quadri-partite 
vault, supported on corbels at the four angles. These vaults were no 
doubt insertions, perhaps of the same date as that still remaining 
under the tower. The eastern portion of the nave bore indications 
of being of a later date than the remainder of the work, as though 
the old nave had been joined up to the tower at a subsequent period. 
Between the nave and the chancel was the tower, which still remains 
unaltered. It is in four stages. The lowest stage is open to the 
church, and has wide arches to the east and west, as shown in the 
accompanying sketch, and narrow arches, now built up, to the north 
and south. The space within the arches is vaulted immediately 
above them. The next stage is now a dark room : the openings to it 
were formerly three, two to the chancel and one to the nave ; these are 
now built up. On the north and south sides at this level are 
Norman window openings, their splays being outwards. The next 
stage has three windows — one to the west has a triangular head, 
those to the north and south are of two lights, with semi-circular 
arched openings, between which is a mid-wall shaft supporting a long 
impost stone extending from the inner to the outer face of the wall, 
and serving as a rude capital to the shaft. A string course inter- 
venes between the third and fourth stages, and just below this the 
proportions of the tower are brought more nearly to the form of a 
square by a series of three slopes on either side, by which the upper 
walls are set in to the north and south, but remain plumb to the 
east and west. The upper stage has a characteristic arrangement 
of two-light windows under an outer or containing arch, the whole 
being set back in square panels, of which there are two in the east 
and west faces, but only one in the north and south faces. The 
shafts of these openings have rudely carved capitals closely 
resembling the few in the wall arcades in Durham Cathedral, which 
depart from the normal design of the plain cushion capital generally 
adopted there. The appearances externally of the tower buttresses 
at the ground level tend to show that it was formerly connected with 
some monastic buildings now destroyed. 

* Hutchinson's History of Durham^ II., pp. 475-6. A similar dial existed till 
recently at Dalton-le-Dale. 
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The chancel is 41 feet 6 inches long, and 15 feet 9 inches wide. 
Its most remarkable features are its early windows. These are 
clearly of two dates, and have an important bearing on its struc- 
tural history. On the north and south sides alike, and near 
the west end. are the remains of two windows,- now almost 



destroyed, which in their construction resemble so closely those at ■ 
the west end of Monk wear mouth Church, that it is difficult to 
believe they are not of the same period, and so belong to the earliest 
work at Jarrow. These remains are to be seen in the accompanying 
sketches, immediately to the east of the large fourteenth century 
window. On the south side are three small windows, evidently of 
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pre-Conquest date. These are of much smaller dimensions than 
the older ones, and have heads cut out of one stone, instead of 
arched heads formed of voussoirs, like the others. Two of them are 
Riled with stone slabs having irregular openings in them to hold a 
single piece of glass. It has been suggested by Mr, Longstaffe, 



that the holes in these slabs were so cut to fit certain pieces of glass 
in the possession of the builders, and that the slabs were then 
inserted in the window openings. They had a narrow escape from 
destruction when the nave was rebuilt under the late Sir G. G. Scott, 
in 1 866, and were only saved at the earnest solicitation of Mr. Long- 
staffe.* On the north side is a doorway about the middle of the 

* One of (he three was destroyed before he could interfere. 
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length of the chancel, which is clearly of very early date. The 
remaining features of the chancel are of various dates, and consist 
of larger windows, inserted to give more light. In the east wall are 
two straight joints equi-distant from the north and south angles, and 
from which foundations can be traced eastwards, while across the 
west end of the chancel is the foundation of a wall, just to the 
east of the tower, which, taken in connection with the straight joints 
where the tower and chancel join, and the large angle quoins at the 
same place, shows that the chancel was once an isolated building, 
terminating westwards at that place, but extending further to the 
east than it does now. 



JARROW. CARVED STONB FOUND IN REBUILDING NAVE, 1866. 

At the same time that these discoveries were made, namely, 1866, 
when the nave built in 1783 was taken down, the large number of 
twenty-one baluster shafts, the counterparts of those still in situ at 
Monkwearmouth, were taken out of the walls, and other carved 
stones of an early date were found, an illustration of one of which is 
given here. 

Having now described what the building was and is, I will attempt 
to explain its plan and disposition when first erected, and how the 
very curious and unusual plan which it had assumed in 1783 was 
arrived at. These deductions are, however, given with much hesi- 
tancy, and can by no means be considered final, as some of the 
features are so enigmatical and contradictory, that no reasonable story 
seems to explain them all satisfactorily. 
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It is clear from the analogy with Wearmouth that the old nave at 
Jarrow was of contemporary date, was in fact the church which 
Benedict Biscop built. It had much the same disposition of win- 
dows in its west end. It had a similar porch, as seen in Buck's view 
and other old engravings and drawings, and I cannot help but think 
that "the figure of a crozier staff'' mentioned by Hutchinson was 
none other than some such serpentine beast as we see now on the 
doorway at Wearmouth. Then the twenty-one balusters came from 
this nave, and were probably many of them still in situ in 1783. 
The chapels on each side are said to have been oratories added by 
Ceolfrid to an older building, * which is extremely probable. The 
old nave was extended eastwards in later times by walls added to its 
side walls till they met the present tower arches. This eastern por- 
tion was clearly of later date than the older work to the west of it. 

We have seen that in the present chancel is work of two distinct 
dates. The windows, portions of which remain high up near its 
west end, are, no doubt, of the time of the early abbots, if not so 
early as Benedict himself. The windows filled with stone slabs are 
most probably subsequent to the Danish invasions, and represent a 
pre-Conquest rebuilding. The whole of the tower from the ground 
to the summit is, I think, of one date, and that of the time of the 
Mercian settlement in 1075. * ts masonry is exceedingly irregular 
throughout. In the north wall is a portion of a pre-Conquest cross, 
with interlaced work built in ; the details are throughout emphatically 
Norman, even the low plain arches under the tower, which are 
similar to the early Norman arches at Birtley (Northumberland), 
Corsenside, Ebchester, and Redmarshall, and very different to those 
we know to be of pre-Conquest date. A glance is sufficient to see 
that the masonry of the "tower cannot be contemporary with that of 
the second period of work in the chancel. 

The only explanation of these puzzling features is that suggested 
by Mr. Boyle, namely, that we have at Jarrow the remains of two 
churches, which subsequently were combined into one. It is not 
by any means improbable that there were two churches exactly in 
line with one another, and so close together as these two at Jarrow. 
We read that there were three churches in the monastery at Wear- 
mouth. There were three at Hexham, t two of them very near 
together ; at Holy Island the monastic and parish churches are close 
together, and the clusters of small churches on the early Irish and 
Scottish sacred sites are well known. Adopting this view, then, we 
have in the old nave, the nave of Benedict's first church, and on the 
site of the eastern part of it, subsequently rebuilt, was the short 
square chancel of that church, but not extending so far as the tower. 
The tower was non-existent. The eastern church, of a date not long 
posterior to that of the western one, but possibly after Bede's time, 
was smaller. Its nave is represented by the present chancel, and its 
chancel, now entirely destroyed, was also short and square, and is 

* Boyle, County of Durham, p. 584. 
t The Abbey of St. Andrew, Hexham, plate 53, p. 44. 
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represented by the two straight joints in the east wall and the founda- 
tions to the east of them. 

The eastern church, being the smaller of the two, was the one 
which was repaired after the Danish invasions, to which time belong 
the later pre-Conquest windows, and was in use up to 1069, when 
the Conqueror's raid burned it, and it was again abandoned for a 
few years till 1075, when the Mercian monks came. They found 
both churches in ruins, and what they did was to combine the two 
by removing the chancels of both, carrying the nave walls of the 
western one up to their intended tower, which they supported on four 
arches, two open to the church, and two closed, with doorways 
communicating with the monastic buildings. The resulting plan was 
one not uncommon amongst Norman churches, a long aisleless nave 
and chancel, with an intervening tower such as still remains at Iffley, 
and in a more or less altered form at many other places. 

The large collection of early sculptured stones found at Jarrow is 
now preserved in the porch on the north side of the new nave. It 
comprises, besides the baluster shafts, some lengths of carved string 
courses, ornamented with a row of, as it were, model balusters, 
similar to the string courses found at Hexham. There are also 
some fine pieces of sculptured crosses, and a large grave slab, with 
a cross of somewhat similar character to that found at Monkwear- 
mouth in 1866. 



Iftotes on Iberaforg* 

BY ENGLAND HOWLETT, F.S.A. 

True Heraldry, as the science of armorial bearings, was introduced 
into England about the middle of the twelfth century. That arms 
were not borne at the time of the Conquest may be proved, or at 
least very reasonably inferred, from the absence of everything of the 
kind in the celebrated Bayeaux tapestry, representing the Battle of 
Hastings, and probably worked by Matilda, the wife of William the 
Conqueror. It is true the shields and standards of both Normans 
and Anglo-Saxons were embroidered or painted with devices and 
figures, but these were without any heraldic significance whatever. 

In still more remote ages the ancients are proved to have used 
devices, but these appear to have had their significance restricted to 
particular incidents, and there is nothing to show that a man who 
bore one device at one time, did not bear a different device at another 
time; therefore they were not heraldic in the true sense of the 
word, that is, either hereditary or unalterable. 

In the middle ages, heraldry formed a most important branch of 
education. It was, indeed, a necessary part of princely education, 
and very generally studied by all gentlemen. 

" What ! Is it possible ? not know the figures of Heraldry ! of what 
could your father be thinking?" 

Rob Roy, 
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There is one class of arms which should be regarded with especial 
care, or they may lead a student into error ; these are arms which 
were invented after heraldry had been established, and were then 
assigned to personages of note who had actually lived and died long 
before the true heraldic era. We have a proof of this in the arms 
assigned to William the Conqueror, which are : gules, two lions 
passant gardant in pale or. There is certainly no proof that he ever 
used them. Arms were also assigned to Stephen : gules, three 
sagittarii or. Other examples are furnished in the arms which have 
been assigned to St. George, the patron Saint of England : argent, a 
cross gules ; and to Edward the Confessor : gules, a cross patonce 
between five martlets or. These certainly were not devised until 
long after his death. 

In the year 1144, Geoffrey de Manderville, the first Earl of Essex, 
died : the arms, an escarbuncle upon the shield, borne by his effigy in 
the Temple Church in London, are admitted to be one of the 
earliest examples of heraldic bearings in England. 

The Crusades naturally gave a most powerful impulse to the 
establishment and final development of Heraldry, and from the time 
of the Second Crusade, in 1146, may certainly be dated the ordinary 
use of arms by the English nobility. There is, indeed, a good deal 
of uncertainty about the Royal coat of arms up to the time of 
Richard I. ; however, this king clearly bore : gules, three lions 
passant gardant in pale or, and, except during the period of the 
Commonwealth, these lions of England have never been absent from 
our Royal shield, although occupying different quarters at different 
periods of our history. Lions passant and passant gardant were 
invariably blazoned by the early heralds as " leopard " or lion 
leopards ; indeed the lions of England were frequently blazoned until 
the end of the fourteenth century as "lupards," "leoparts," and 
" lybbards." 

" Upon his shoulders a scheld of stele 
With the lybbards painted well." 

The origin of the Lion Rampant of Scotland is very obscure. It 
first appears on the seal of Alexander II., 1214-1249, whereas the 
double tressure does not appear until the seal of Alexander III., 
1 249- 1 286. 

The arms of Ireland have been variously described by the early 
heralds. In the reign of Edward IV. a commission was appointed 
to enquire what the arms of Ireland really were, and this commission 
reported them to be : azure, three crowns in pale or. These crowns 
appear to have been abandoned at the time of the Reformation, as it 
was supposed they denoted some sort of vassalage to the Pope. 
Although Henry VIII. received the title of King of Ireland in 1541, 
he never quartered the arms of that country, and it was not until the 
accession of James I. that they were placed on the royal shield, at 
which time they were clearly settled to be : azure, a harp or, 
stringed argent 

The transmission of arms from father to son seems to have been 
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fully recognised in the thirteenth century, and the practice then 
introduced of embroidering the family insignia on the long flowing 
garment called the Sur-coat, which was worn over the coat of mail, 
originated the term "Coat of Arms." 

A vesture 
Woiche men yclept a cote-armure, 
Embroidered wonderly riche. 

Chaucer. 

Incidental to the subject of Sur-coats, it may be mentioned that 
ladies formerly used to have the arms of their husbands embroidered 
on their mantles, and their own arms on their vests. Eleanor, 
Countess of Arundel, who died in 1372, is thus depicted in the east 
window of Arundel Church. The effigy of Katherine, Duchess of 
Norfolk (who died in 1452), in the church of Stoke in Suffolk, has 
the quarterings of her husband upon the right side of her gown, and 
the arms of her own family on the left. A modern instance of a 
lady having heraldic devices embroidered on her garments is fur- 
nished by a picture of the present ex-Queen Isabella in the Palace 
at Drottningholm. Mr. Horace Maryatt, in his One Year in 
Sweden, referring to this picture, says : " The Queen of Spain, 
bearing on her flounces the Lions of Aragon, and the Towers of 
Castile, looks grand and heraldic." 

The Sur-coat, from its great length being very inconvenient to wear, 
was superseded about the year 1300 by the Cyclas. This garment, 
though long behind, was cut off short in the front, and, like the 
Sur-coat, had no sleeves. Brasses and sculptured effigies remain 
showing the shape of the Cyclas. 

About the year 1320, the Jupon became the knightly garment, and 
continued in use for nearly one hundred years. The early jupons 
were loose — more like a short Sur-coat ; afterwards they were made to 
fit tight to the figure, and did not extend much below the hips of the 
wearer. The effigy of the Black Prince at Canterbury (1376), 
furnishes a good example of the short Jupon, and it is emblazoned 
with the Prince's arms : France ancient and England quarterly, with 
a label of three points. 

The Tabard succeeded the Jupon, and was the first " Coat of Arms " 
to contain sleeves, indeed it was much like the Jupon, with this 
addition ; and the arms of the wearer were blazoned on the sleeves as 
well as on the front and back of the Tabard. This garment continued 
to be worn until the early part of the sixteenth century, about which 
time it seems to have fallen into disuse. The present official habit of 
the Officers of Arms is made on the lines of the Tabard, and is 
emblazoned with the arms of the sovereign. 

A church inventory taken at Boston, in 1534, furnishes an instance 
of the practice of embroidering heraldic devices on altar cloths : — 
" Item — an Altar Cloth the gift of John Robynson, w l his armes 
standing in the middes thereof, w* a frontell thereunto belonginge, 
having the seide armes at every ende of the seide frontell." It was 
a common practice also for ecclesiastics of that period to wear 
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vestments decorated with heraldic devices — sometimes the arms of 
the donors of the vestments, and sometimes the arms of the wearer. 
In the South Kensington Museum is preserved a splendid cope, 
richlv embroidered with shields of arms. Lewis Beaumont, who was 
Bishop of Durham from 131 7 to 1333, has upon his episcopal seal 
his effigy, which is standing between two shields of arms — to the 
dexter : England ; to the sinister : a cross potent between four 
groups of small crosses pat^es, three crosses in each group — his 
chasuble is seme'e de lys, and charged also with a lion rampant, being 
the arms of Beaumont. Beverley Minster contains an effigy of a 
priest, a member of the Percy family, whose vestments are embroidered 
with various allied shields of arms. 

In the early days of Heraldry, every knight assumed what arms he 
pleased, and this, of course, eventually led to great confusion. In 
England the assumption of arms by private persons was first 
restrained by a proclamation of Henry V., which prohibited every- 
one who had not borne arms at Agincourt (141 5) from assuming 
them, except by virtue of a grant from the Crown, or inheritance. 

In the year 1483, the Heralds' College, or College of Arms, as it 
is sometimes called, was founded by Richard III. under Letters 
Patent issued by him for the purpose, and this college is the authority 
from which all grants of armorial bearings are now made in England. 
A person who has no hereditary claim, and desires a grant of arms, 
must memorialise the Earl Marshal of the College, and show that he 
is in a position to " sustain the rank of gentry." In Scotland, the 
Lyon Office is the heraldic authority, while in Ireland the grants are 
made by the Ulster King of Arms. 

A class of arms are to be found which are in some way appropriate 
to the name of the bearer — thus, in 1596 the arms granted to John 
Shakespeare, the father of the poet, are : Or, on a bend sable a spear 
of the first, the head argent ; the Lincolnshire family of Peacock 
bear : Argent, a Peacock in its pride proper ; the family of Ramsey 
bear : Azure, a chevron between three rams passant or ; the 
Gloucestershire family of Dolphin bear : Azure, three dolphins naiant 
fessways in pale or. In the year 162 1 there was granted to the 
family of Salmon in Cheshire : Sable, three salmons hauriant or. 
As a rule, when a man's arms are canting arms, it follows that the 
grant has not been made to him for any great deed or service to the 
country. In all ages of heraldry there appears to have been a dispo- 
sition to charge on the shield devices in some way allusive to the 
name of the bearer, and in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
this same feeling was carried to a most extravagant excess by persons 
engrafting on their arms, devices having connection, however trivial, 
with incidents in their lives, the result naturally being to produce a 
debased heraldic era. 

Marshalling and impaling became general during the reign of 
Richard II. Up to this time the shield was limited to the simple 
hereditary bearings. The earliest form of marshalling was to place 
two or more shields side by side, or in such a position as to form a 
distinct group, and many early seals afford examples of this form of 
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marshalling. The seal of Margaret, daughter of Philip of France, the 
second queen of Edward I., is a good illustration of this practice. 

Marshalling by quartering became necessary for the more 
convenient display of an accumulation of arms. The first recorded 
instance of an English subject having quartered arms is in the case 
of Symon de Montagu. His shield is blazoned in the Role of 
Edward II., a.d. 131 1 : "Sire Symon de Montagu, Quartile de 
argent e de azure ; en les quarters de azure les griffons de or ; en les 
quarters de argent les daunces de goules." 

The early plan of impalement was by dimidiation, namely, by 
cutting two shields in half and placing the dexter half of one with the 
sinister half of another. The arms of the Cinque Ports, England 
dimidiating azure three ships' hulls in pale or, furnishes an example 
of the absurd effect sometimes produced by this process. 

Alliance by marriage appears to have been first represented 
towards the end of the fourteenth century by impalement. An 
interesting example of this is furnished by the brass at Warwick to 
Earl Thomas de Beauchamp and his countess, Margaret Ferrers of 
Groby, a.d. 1406. This has the shield of Beauchamp: Gules, a 
fesse between six crosslets or, impaling Ferrers; Gules, seven 
mascles, three, three, and one, or. Arms of alliance otherwise than 
by impalement are now represented by a man who marries an 
heiress of blood by charging her shield upon his own in pretence. 
The practice is, comparatively speaking, a modern one, but has been 
found very convenient. William III., being an elected sovereign, 
charged in pretence his own paternal shield of Nassau : Azure, 
sem£e of billets, and a lion rampant or, on the Stuart arms, and bore 
this on the dexter half of his shield, impaling on the sinister hajf the 
Stuart arms alone ; thus, by this singularly beautiful example of Stuart 
impaling Stuart, denoting the joint sovereignty of William and Mary. 
On the death of Mary in 1694, William III. bore Stuart alone, with 
Nassau in pretence. 

Augmentations appear to have been granted at almost all periods, 
and the practice of granting them " by grace," and not " for merit," 
was carried to a most extravagant excess by Henry VIII. A well- 
known augmentation " for merit " was, however, granted by Henry 
VIII. to Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, and his posterity for the victory 
at Flodden, September 9th, 15 13, when James IV. of Scotland was 
killed. The augmentation consists of the royal shield of Scotland, 
having a demi lion only, which is pierced through the mouth with an 
arrow, to be charged on the silver bend of Howard. 

About the year 1330 was granted as an augmentation, a human 
heart gules, to be borne on the field of the shield of Douglas, in 
recognition of the services of Sir James Douglas for conveying the 
heart of King Robert to the Holy Land. Prior to this the Douglas 
arms were : Argent, on a chief azure three mullets of the first ; and 
finally, shortly after the accession of James I., the heart appears 
ensigned with a royal crown. 

John Churchill, the first Duke of Marlborough, was granted as an 
augmentation : in chief, an inescutcheon argent, charged with the 
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cross of St. George gules, and thereon an escutcheon of the arms of 
France. Perhaps, however, the most familiar, as well as the most 
appropriate augmentation, is the one granted to the Duke of 
Wellington, to be borne on his arms : an escutcheon charged with 
the Union device of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Marks of cadency appear to have been used soon after Heraldry 
became firmly established, and at an early period this was effected 
by the simple process of a change of tinctures, and then by a change 
of charges. The label was certainly used early in the thirteenth 
century as a mark of cadency. Edward I., Edward II., and 
Edward III., each, during his father's lifetime, bore the shield of 
England with an azure label. So, too, the Black Prince bore the 
shield of Edward III. with a label argent of three points, and this 
has been the mark of cadency of every succeeding Prince of Wales. 

In a few cases the bend let appears to have been charged on the 
paternal shield as a mark of cadency, and a barrulet has also been 
used for the same purpose. A canton, plain, or more generally 
charged, or of ermine, is frequently added to a shield to mark 
cadency, it being a particularly easy and effective way of showing 
what is required. 

In the early heraldic era, illegitimate sons are found to have 
differenced their father's arms in the same way as legitimate children, 
and it was not until the latter half of the fourteenth century that any 
distinct method of denoting illegitimacy was introduced into v 
heraldry. About this time a curious practice of differencing for 
illegitimacy arose, and this was either to alter the position of the 
charges on the paternal shield, or to marshal the whole of the 
paternal arms on a bend or on a fesse. Sir Roger de Clarendon, 
who was an illegitimate son of the Black Prince, bore as his arms : 
Or, on a bend sable the three ostrich feathers argent of his father's 
"Shield of Peace." The "Shield of Peace" was: Sable, three 
ostrich feathers argent, their quills passing through scrolls bearing the 
motto, " Ich Dien," this and the " Shield for War " were together 
displayed at the funeral of the Black Prince, in accordance with his 
directions, the latter shield bearing, of course, the royal arms : 
France ancient and England quarterly, with a label of three points 
argent. 

From the fifteenth century the baton sinister has differenced the 
illegitimate children of the Royal Family. The illegitimate sons of 
kings and princes blazon the baton or, or argent, but all other 
persons using it for this purpose must blazon it with a colour. The 
bordure has also been used to difference illegitimacy. Some heralds 
are of opinion that these abatements may be removed from the shield 
after three generations. However, this could never apply to the 
illegitimate descendants of kings and princes, or otherwise it would 
make their arms equal to those of legitimate princes. Except 
illegitimate distinctions, no marks of abatement can properly be 
borne on a shield, as arms are, of necessity, honourable records, and 
an abatement, in the true heraldic sense of the word, implies a record 
of some dishonourable action. 

12 
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In the fifteenth century the practice first began, and afterwards 
became universal, for widows and unmarried ladies (except the 
sovereign) to bear their arms on a lozenge instead of on a shield. 

In the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries it was a 
common practice to charge Merchants 7 Marks on shields, but this 
was prohibited by the heralds of the sixteenth century under 
pecuniary penalties. In some cases the arms and the Merchants' 
Marks appear side by side on separate shields, and indeed it seems 
quite possible that some of the early coats are in reality Merchants' 
Marks, which in process of time have become heraldic. 



Galiemans. 

BY J. LEWIS ANDRE, F.S.A. 

The word Talisman is in all probability derived from the Greek 
telesma, and appears to be an Arabian corruption of it. Originally it 
meant a figure or writing made, frequently with different superstitious 
observances, when certain planets were in conjunction, or when one 
of them was at its highest point in the heavens. In later times the 
word has been taken to include any similar object worn on the 
persons of men or animals, or affixed to houses or domestic utensils, 
or set up in fields or gardens. Thus amulets, "preservatives," 
phylacteries, and some charms and spells have come to be classed 
under the term talisman, which has been applied indifferently to all 
of them. The subject is a very extensive one, and it is proposed 
here to treat almost exclusively of written talismans or char acts, as 
they appear to afford the greatest interest to the reader. Their first 
use appears to have been to avert disease, though from a very 
early date they were employed with the intention of defeating the 
wiles of evil spirits, counteracting sorcery and witchcraft, or the 
malign influence of " the evil eye," likewise for procuring invulnera- 
bility in battle, safety in childbirth, good luck or fortune, and pre- 
servation from sudden death. 

Although in civilised countries the use of talismans has fallen into 
disuse among the great majority of persons, they are still occasionally 
employed, even by some whose high position in life would lead us 
to disbelieve the fact of their doing so. In Eastern nations, and in 
the still savage parts of the earth, also in various religious bodies, 
certain articles are still in use, whose employment is undoubtedly 
superstitious in character, and for this reason the subject of talis- 
mans is one possessing an interest not exclusively confined to the 
student of antiquity. 

The Egyptians used figures of their sacred animals, such as the 
ibis and scarabaeus, for talismanic purposes, and the Egyptian child 
had often suspended from his neck a little case, made of gold or 
silver, containing a written charm to preserve the wearer from "the 
evil eye " and other dangers — a custom which was perpetuated by the 
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Greeks and Romans, and which appears to be continued in the East 
at the present day. 

The Assyrians in cases of sickness put written texts from their 
holy books on the walls of the sick man's chamber, spread them on 
its threshold, and bound them round the patient's head.* The 
Ninevites hung their horses with strings of beads, " possibly a series 
of amulets, according to the custom of the Oriental nations of the 
present day."f The words, Holiness to the Lord, which Zacharias 
says shall " be upon the bells of the horses," were, there is little 
doubt, of a talismanic character. 

The ancient Jews wrote talismanic inscriptions on various domestic 
articles. Layard describes a bowl with a writing upon it dismissing 
devils, and conjuring monsters, both male and female, to go forth ; 
and another, the same author states, lias a charm from " the old one, 
his son and daughter.":): The ear-rings mentioned in Isaiah iii. 20, 
were, according to an Arabic version, boxes of amulets or ■ 
charms ; " and that this is the correct interpretation is now generally 
received. So Ben Ezra, who says that they were writings written in 
gold and silver, and used as amulets ;"§ which is highly probable, as 
ear-rings are still employed as amulets in the East. The Jews were 
forbidden amulets as cures for diseases by their misna, unless 
received from an approved man who had cured at least three persons 
before by the same means. Such amulets were allowed to be used 
all the week, including the Sabbath, but if not " approved amulets," 
they could not be employed openly on that day. The writing was 
usually covered with waxed cloth before depositing it in its metal 
case, which was attached to a silk cord, and hung on the right side 
of the wearer, above his girdle, according to Dr. Kitto. The 
phylacteries commanded by Divine precept to be used by the Jews, 
soon came to be regarded as amulets or talismans to protect the 
wearer from the power of demons and other malign influences. The 
Hebrews wrote sentences on the doorposts of their houses, also by 
Divine injunction, and in later times these were inscribed on scrolls 
of parchment enclosed in little tubes, to which the name mezuzeth, 
or mesusah, has been given. These talismans were thus placed on 
the right hand doorpost in cellars, kitchens, and bedrooms, and on the 
gates of cities or towns, but were forbidden in bath-rooms, wash- 
houses, tanneries, and dye works, neither were they affixed to the 
entrances to synagogues. The Divine commands respecting 
phylacteries and doorpost writings, combined with the remembrance 
of the deep wisdom of Solomon, probably caused the Jews in later 
times to be considered especially learned in all things which con- 
cerned charms and talismans, and mystical lore in general, so much 
so, that in the middle ages, amulets not made by Jews were often 
considered of no effect, or " frauds," and precious stones worked by 
Hebrews, called therefrom pierres desjuifs, were held in high esteem 
as especially efficacious. 

* Folk Medicine , p. 165. f Nineveh and its Palaces , p. 225. 

X Nineveh and Babylon^ pp. 513, 515. 

§ Dr. Kitto, in Pictorial Bible, vol. ii., p. 745. 
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The Romans were greatly addicted to a belief in talismans, 
and as with them everything had its particular presiding deity, 
the Samothracian gods were considered the chief patrons of talis- 
mans. The Roman boy wore his bulla suspended from his neck, 
as did the youths of Egypt. At first this custom was confined 
to children, but afterwards victorious generals wore the bulla , 
which ''contained remedies which they thought powerful against 
envy." * 

The celebrated statue of Diana at Ephesus was adorned with 
various mystical inscriptions, especially on the crown, girdle, and feet, 
and which were said to record the words, " darkness, light, earth, the 
year, the sun, the truth. " These were copied out on parchment and 
worn by the Athenians, who called them Ephcsa liter a, and who 
gave them the credit of bringing good luck in all businesses, and 
invincibility in fight, so that it is related that a wrestler who wore 
them became a victor thirty times.f 

The establishment of Christianity did not prevent the continued 
use of all kinds of talismans, though nothing can exceed the 
vehement and fiery denunciations hurled against them by the fathers 
and other ecclesiastical writers. Chrysostom always speaks of them 
with the utmost detestation, and St. Ambrose declares that, Qui con- 
fidunt in phylacteriis et characteribus damnabuntur. Notwithstanding 
which, Origen asserts of the greater part of the men of his day, that 
as soon as they feel any indisposition u they avail themselves of 
ligatures and ' preservatives,' they write certain characters on paper, 
lead, or brass, and bind them on whichever part of the body feels the 
affliction." The makers of amulets and talismans were deemed 
unworthy of baptism by the Apostolical Constitutions, and the Council 
of Laodicea condemned clergymen who pretended to make such 
phylacteries to be cast out of the Church and condemned to six 
years' penance. The "characters" mentioned by St. Ambrose, as 
above, were so called, says F. Thiers, from the Latin caraxare, 
which he asserts, means to engrave, and he quotes a passage from 
Prudentius in support of this derivation.:): Bingham calls the 
makers of phylacteries obligators, and says that they were con- 
demned in the Roman Council of a.d. 72i.§ A condemnation 
which it would appear produced but little effect, as we find 
that St. Boniface complained some years after to Pope Zacharias 
that the Germans, Bavarians, and French, who journeyed to 
Rome, were scandalised to see women there, after the fashion 
of the Pagans, having phylacteries and ligatures on their arms 



* A bulla in a Paris museum " was found when open to contain, folded up, a 
thin leaf of silver, inscribed with eighteen lines in Greek, mixed with cyphers, 
joined with an invocation of the infernal deities." — Archaological Journal \ vol. 
xxvi., p. 29. 

t An ancient poet describes an Athenian fop as wearing the " Ephesian spell," 
handsomely written upon strips of parchment. 

% F. Thiers' Traite des Superstitions qui regardent les Sacretnous, pub. 1702, 
vol. i., p. 334. 

§ Bingham's Antiquities of the Christian Churchy vol. vi., p. 68, ed. 1839. 
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and thighs, and who sold them publicly to all who wanted to 
purchase them.* 

The northern nations of Europe had their inscribed talismans, 
and in a Song of Runes one Beynhilda tells the hero that '• Runes of 
Victory must thou know to conquer thine enemies ; they must be 
carved on the blade of thy sword. Drink Runes must thou know to 
make maidens love thee ; thou must carve them on thy drinking 
horn. Runes of Freedom must thou know to deliver the captive. 
Storm Runes must thou know to make thy vessel go safely ; carve 
them on the mast and the rudder. Herb Runes must thou know to 
cure disease ; carve them on the bark of the trees."t Probably such 
runes on a sword blade, as mentioned above, were indicated in the 
poem of Boewulf, which says, "So was the surface of the bright 
gold (sword hilt) with runic letters rightly marked." The ancient 
Britons used amulets and ligatures, and employed the latter, marked 
with magical figures, for the purpose of lightening the pains of 
childbirth. 

In the middle ages of Christianity a great variety of spells and 
talismans were employed, some with figures or sentences derived 
from ancient sources, both Jewish and Pagan, and many more 
embodying quaint ideas drawn from the symbolical and metaphorical 
character of numerous passages in the Holy Scriptures. The use of 
any talisman was denounced in many Councils, including that of 
Paris in 829, the Synod of Angers in 1294, and by the Council of 
Palentia in 1322. In the fifteenth century the Provincial Council of 
Rouen decreed that " those who attached tickets or charms to the 
necks of men or horses, or elsewhere, should, for the first offence, 
fast one month in prison, and if they continued in their superstitions, 
be still more severely punished. J The Provincial Council of Malines, 
in 1592, speaks of those persons " who carried charms, ligatures, 
tickets, hair of a beast, or a ring bearing silly and confused figures or 
barbarous names, useless and unknown, or who carried some texts 
from the Old or New Testament written upon skins, or the parch- 
ment called " virgin " ; and, in 1690, M. Le Cardinal le Camus, in 
his synodal ordinances, exhorted his cure's " to abolish all sorts of 
superstitions which might have crept into their parishes through 
ignorance, and especially into the minds of women and idiots." % 

In our own land the Saxon Archbishop Theodore and the Vener- 
able Bede protested strongly against all kinds of superstitious obser- 
vances of talismanic character, and much later on, in 1466, the 
Provincial Council of York declared it idolatrous to use sorcery, 
superstitions of all kinds, characters (or talismans), and other vanities 



* Constantine, we are told by Bingham, allowed the heathens in the beginning 
of his reformation to use talismans and amulets, and that from this indulgence 
many Christians therefore made use of "charms and amulets which they called 
perimata and phylacteria, pendants and preservatives, to secure themselves from 
dangers, and drive away bodily distempers" (Bingham's Antiquities of the 
Christian Churchy p. 63). He adds, that the Church, " to root this superstition 
out of men's minds, was forced to make severe laws against it " (/did., p. 62). 
t Ten Great Religions , p. 368. J Thiers, vol. i., p. 30. § Ibid.^ vol. i., p. 74. 
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of the like nature. From the above-mentioned utterances of councils 
and prelates it will be seen how deeply rooted has been the love of 
superstition in the human mind even under the benign influences of 
Christianity. 

Everyone knows that the English monarchs, male and female, 
" touched " for the cure of the malady termed the king's evil, not 
only in the middle ages, but down to the reign of Queen Anne. 
The fact is mentioned here because the piece of money which was 
suspended by the sovereign round the neck of the patient bore a 
talismanic character, so that, according to popular belief, if the 
wearing of the coin was neglected, a relapse was to be feared.* In 
Scotland, we are told by Sir Walter Scott, in his introduction to his 
tale of The Talisman, the amulet called the Lee-penny, which 
gave the subject of his novel, had a history, the most remarkable 
part of which was " that it so especially escaped condemnation when 
the Church of Scotland chose to impeach many other cures which 
savoured of the miraculous, as occasioned by sorcery, and censured 
the appeal to them, excepting only that to the amulet called Lee- 
penny, to which it has pleased God to annex certain healing virtues 
which the Church did not presume to condemn."t 

A curious instance of the use of talismans in England in 1355 is 
furnished by the account of a duel which took place by means of 
champions between the Bishop of Salisbury and the Earl of Salis- 
bury ; when the judges, conformably to the laws, came to examine 
the dress of the combatants, they found that the bishop's champion 
had several sheets of prayers and incantations sewn on his clothes. | 

Knight, in his Penny Cyclqpcedia, vol. i., under the article 
" Amulet," judiciously observes, " But even down to our day it (the 
belief in talismans and amulets) has continued to be an article of 
the popular creed, and that certain medical preparations and other 
things, merely carried about the person, have the power of repelling 
and healing diseases; " and, he adds, " The analyne necklace, which 
consists of beads formed from the roots of the white bryony, and is 
sometimes hung round the necks of infants with the view of assisting 
their teething, is an instance of the still surviving confidence in the 
medical virtue of amulets." A written charm made about 1845 is 
printed at full length in the third volume of the Folk Lore journal ; 
it was found on pulling down an old house in Wales, was written on 
paper, and employed to preserve a cow from witchcraft. In it the 
help of the wood of the cross is implored, and the assistance of our 
Saviour, to preserve one Daniel Evans from the power of " all evil 
men, women, spirits, or wizards ; " various names of our Lord, and 
those of the Magi follow, interspersed with a large number of crosses. § 

* The inscriptions on these coins were probably talismanic ; the gold ones 
of Henry VII. bore " Percruce tua salva nos Xpo rede " ; those of Elizabeth, "A 
Domino factum est istud et est mirabile in oculis nostris" ; and the silver ones of 
Charles II , " Soli Deo Gloria." See Folk Medicine, p. 141. 

t Talisman, Intro, p. 7, ed. Black, 1863. 
J Year Books of Ed. I., Rolls Series, 32-33, Preface p. xvk, note. 

§ See Folk Lore, vol. iii., p. 277. 
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An article in The Standard, Nov. 6th, 1890, contributed by the 
Paris correspondent, quotes from the Jewish organ, The Synagogue, 
a curious siory to the effect that a very gifted female singer, well 
known here and abroad, wears a copy ot the ten commandments, 
fixed within a bracelet, and states that she attributes much good 
fortune to it. Probably one of the most remarkable survivals of 
ancient superstition' consists in the use of the horse-shoe as a pro- 
tective amulet. As such it may be noticed at the present hour 
affixed above the entrance doorway of the princely mansion of an 
English millionaire in a southern county. I have seen it set up to 
protect a row of peas in a Norfolk garden, and know of an old 
woman in Sussex who sells horse-shoes neatly covered over and 
adorned with bows of ribbon, and I have remarked the same lucky 
amulet on modern buildings in Canada. Jet was formerly much 
employed for protective charms, owing to its attractive qualities, and 
for similar reasons sealing wax is still used to avert rheumatism. 
From the above it will be seen that talismans are still believed in 
even by educated persons in civilised countries. 

A great number of ancient and medieval written talismans display 
an extraordinary compound of " silly and confused figures, barbarous 
names, useless and unknown, or some texts from the Old and New 
Testaments," as observed before from the records of the Council of 
Malines. But however true this may be, the mystery may sometimes 
be explained in a very simple manner ; thus Mr. Layard, describing 
some bowls of talismanic character with a mixture of Chaldee and 
Hebrew in the inscriptions, says that this is accounted for by the 
fact that the Jews believed that the devil did not understand the 
Chaldsean language, so that by the judicious admixture of foreign 
words, he would not be able to make out what the camea (or charm) 
was intended to protect, and thus be frustrated from attempting to 
hinder the requests contained therein from being granted.* Again, 
St. Augustine says of some enchanters, that they " used to set the 
name of Christ before their ligatures and enchantments and other 
devices, to seduce Christians, and induce them to take the venomous 
bait, under the covert of a sweet honey-potion, that the bitter might 
lie under the sweet, and make men drink it without discerning, to 
their destruction."f This passage from the great doctor will account 
for the singular jumble of Scriptural texts and heathen words found 
in many medieval characts or inscribed spells. Lastly, the various 
letters apparently spelling nothing, are often merely the initials of 
names or words placed on the talisman as a guide to the memory of 
the user ; thus on a charm mentioned by Mr. King, the word 
simsum was made up of the initials of six of the seven planets ; 
and the well-known medal of St. Benedict, which the learned and 
candid F. Thiers brands as distinctly superstitious, is covered with 
letters which appear meaningless, but which are the first letters of 
the words composing several pious aspirations. 

{To be continued.) 

* Nineveh and Babylon, p. 519, n. 
t Quoted Bingham, Antiquities of the Christian Church, vol. vi.,p. 66, ed. 1839. 
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Encient Sculpture?) Stones in Borouflbbrifcee 

Cburcb, 

BY ALEX. D. H. LEADMAN, F.S.A. 

Very few people are aware of the existence of some quaintly carved 
stones which are carefully preserved in the clergy vestry of Borough- 
bridge Church, where the visitor will find them built into the north 
wall. The story how they got there is very simple, but they are 
protected by a good roof, and well secured, so that they cannot be 
taken away to ornament gardens, or form rockery-stones, a fate that 
too often befalls such relics. 

During the year 1851, the old church, which stood in the town, 
was taken down that the stones should be used to erect a new church, 
the foundation-stone having been laid June 12th at another site a 
short distance away. 

The old church had seen many vicissitudes, and had undergone 
many restorations, yet still in appearance it was decidedly ecclesi- 
astical. I am describing it from a drawing taken just before its 
destruction. The chancel was Early Decorated, with an eastern 
window of three lights with tracery, two two-light windows and a 
priest's door on the south side with an arch of beak-head moulding. 
The nave had three round-headed windows of no particular style, 
and a south door with a pointed arch. I am told, on good authority, 
there were no windows on the north side. Both chancel and nave 
were flat-roofed, and were well buttressed. The tower was low, but 
very handsome, with battlements and turrets. On July 4th, 1851, 
the demolition of this building, hallowed, indeed, by age and sacred 
memories, was completed. I ought to mention that there were four 
bells, three being old, and inscribed : 

1. "Sancti Jacobi mentis precibus Deus audi nos. 1557." 

2. " Jhesus be our spede. 1589." 

3. An olive tree fructed ppr. (Tancred). 

They were re-cast in 1842, and a fourth bell was added by subscrip- 
tion. In sorting the stones, some were found carved with strange 
figures. This discovery, the Rev. Canon Owen, vicar, informs me, 
caused all the stones to be carefully overhauled, and more were 
discovered. It was noticed that they formed part of the inner 
walling and the carved faces were turned inwards, thus greatly 
helping their preservation. 

In their present situation the stones are arranged in the form of a 
doorway, which makes a handy recess for a vestry cupboard. 

The arch is formed by seven well-marked beak-heads, with, on the 
left, a very good cat's head (with a serpent issuing from its mouth, 
and coiling round the bead-roll) acting as a springing stone, while a 
similar stone, much defaced, does duty on the right. Each side of 
the arch rests upon an abacus, and each abacus has a well-defined 
nail-head ornament. The abacus on the right is the best preserved, 
and has plain rounded mouldings both above and below the nail-head 
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insertion. On either side of the arch, resting on the abacus, 
are the heads of a king and a queen, which probably were the 
terminal corbels of the hood moulding of the east window of the 
old church. On the left side the jamb is made up as follows : 

1. A dragon with its tail curled round, and the end in its mouth. 

2. A large rudely-carved head. 

3. Saxon knot-work. 

4. A bearded man with folded arms. (Plate vi., fig 2.) 

5. Two figures, one partly clothed, the other naked. The faces 
express great anguish. (Plate vi., fig. 5.) 

6. Full figure of a man, erect, and vested in a long robe with 
pendant tassels. The hand is stretched out, the feet are very plain, 
and stand on a platform with beaded mouldings. (Plate vi., fig. 4.) 

7. A winged animal with bird's head, but much damaged. A face 
also appears on this stone. 

8. An indistinct figure. 
Continuing down the right side : 

9. Twisted bands with pellets. 

10. Defaced, but the upper half of a man can be made out. 

11. An animal, perhaps a hyena, eating something. The beast is 
very clear. 

12. A man sitting with outstretched arms in the act of rescuing 
someone whose arms only are visible. 

13. Defaced. 

14. Two large and well-marked figures in a sitting posture, their 
left hands folded upon their bodies, whilst their right hands are held 
up as if imploring mercy. The face of one is damaged, but under 
the arm is a smaller face. 

15. A four-legged beast in a circle. (Plate vi., fig. 1.) 

16. Full-clad kneeling figure without head, the hands clasped. 

17. A man dancing. 

18. Damaged bust. 

Above the arch is a bas-relief of the crucifixion. It is full length 
— the cross resting on a pedestal. Our Lord's head hangs to the 
right. The loin-cloth reaches nearly to the knees. Two soldiers 
stand by, one on either side. The one on the left is piercing His 
side with a sword— the other on the right holds a club. All stand 
on a plain rounded moulding. 

On both sides of the crucifixion are fragments, one very like Fig. 4. 
Further to the left is a headless figure sitting on a bench, and further 
on the figure of a man on horseback bearing a kite-shaped shield. 
Below these is the most elaborate carving of the series. It is 
thought to be (and with great reason) the beheading of St. James. 
(Plate vi., fig. 3.) The centre is occupied by a headless figure, the 
Saint, who is supported on the right by an assistant, who holds the 
body with both arms. On the left is the executioner, who leans 
complacently on a drawn sword. The severed head is placed to the 
right of the body. All stand on a platform made up of branches 
intertwined with large foliated leaves conventionally treated. 

As far as I can ascertain, Boroughbridge church has always been 
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dedicated to St. James the Great,* who was killed with the sword by 
order of King Herod, and thus was the first of the apostles to drink 
of his Master's cup. And there is a special reason why St James 
should be patron saint here. The town was on the " King's high- 
way from London to Berwick and Carlisle," one of the early great 
main roads much used by all sorts of travellers, who no doubt before 
crossing the river, or having safely crossed it, would offer up a prayer 
at the shrine of the saint who had under his special guardianship 
pilgrims and " all those that travel by land." 

It is impossible to fix the exact position of these stones in that 
Norman church which was built here. They show that it was a 
structure of no mean order. The grotesque heads would form part 
of the corbel-table, the beak-heads, cats' heads, abaci, and specially 
illustrative carved stones forming as handsome a south porch as any 
parish could wish to possess. And there may have been a fine cross 
in the churchyard, of which the execution of St. James is a relic. 
But in this distant town, if even on the highway, why such a church ? 
Remember Boroughbridge was a part of the Royal Manor of Burg, 
the Aldborough of the present day. Burgshire was in King Edward's 
hands, and passed from him to William the Conqueror. When his 
Norman garrison were slaughtered at York, and he swore "by the 
splendour of God" to avenge their blood, he swept the entire 
country from Humber to Tees with fire and sword, and for many 
long years the land was desolate and until led. This was in 1069. 
When Domesday Book was completed in 1086, the Manor of Burg, 
with all its berewics and villages, was returned as " all waste." The 
great Roman Road from Isurium to Cataractonum had been deviated, 
and now crossed the Ure higher up by half a mile, at a place where 
there is a grand and extensive natural ford. 

I think from n 20 to 1150 would be the time when houses were 
built close to this famous ford, and also the Norman church, and 
soon Boroughbridge sprang into an important town. Both Burgshire 
and Knaresburgh remained royal manors until 9 Henry III. (1224.) 

Surely such beautiful churches carry us back to the day when the 
building of a church was the great event of a parish, and everyone, 
both great and small, gave of their best for the service of God, fully 
believing that it was noble to do so, and that all good works done in 
this life would benefit their souls in the world to come. 

What the meaning of these grotesque heads, strange animals, and 
birds we see carved on many old doorways and porches is, I am 
afraid we know but little. More collection and collation is wanted, 
but they all symbolise something. Figures like the crucifixion speak 
for themselves. And why were the doorways thus ornamented? 
Again we are carried back to the day when the priest was the only 
man in the parish who could read, and perhaps he could only spell 
out his office-books, or knew the service by heart. Books were 
scarce, only to be found in the great schools of learning, and there 
treasured up and carefully guarded. Teaching was oral, so a 

* See inscription on oldest bell. 
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priest would have to make his sermons as his memory could best 
serve him. No doubt they would relate chiefly to the great doctrines 
of the Christian religion, and my theory is, that in order to impress 
them on the minds of the people, when travelling sculptors came 
round, and as funds would allow, he would let them carve out things 
to represent the most important dogmas, so that when people drew 
near to service, bringing their children with them, they could point 
out these vital truths, and find for them, and for ages to come, that 
there could even be " sermons in stones." 



Gbe Dawn of Design- 

BY J. HUNTER-DUVAR, 

Author 0/ *' The Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages." 

One sometimes meets with the opinion in print that primitive man 
possessed an inherent taste for art. The impression has arisen from 
incised designs of animal figures having been found among the relics 
of human handiwork in those caves in the south of France which 
were inhabited by men at an epoch cotemporary with the mammoth. 
Examination of the evidence does not, however, permit the view to 
be entertained that "a taste for art" was generally diffused, nor, 
indeed, that a conception of art was possible to earliest minds. 

The vital element of representative art is the power, by means of 
line and curve of sufficient proportion and accuracy, to convey from 
one mind to another a perfect idea of the form and action of the 
living factors in any occurrence which it is desired to commemorate, 
such ideas having a harmonious mental delight as their primary aim. 

Confining our remarks to pictorial representation, but including 
cavo relievo and low bas-relief, which are but pictures drawn with a 
stylus, it is open to enquire at what stage of the world's progress the 
element above described became discernible in whole or in part. 
Byron was right in saying " painting is the most artificial of all arts," 
and, being so, it demands an observance of its rules to be worthy of 
its name. 

Classification of the mimetic remains that have survived from the 
earliest centuries of the world may be divided into (i) Mechanical, 
or single figures idly copied in outline as one would fashion any 
other toy ; (2) Narrative, which may be subdivided into decorative 
and monumental ; and (3) Ideal, to the early stages of which we 
owe the personification of the supposed attributes of gods. The 
first-named may have been at the vague period of several thousand 
years before Christ ; the second we may safely say from about 4,500 
up to 600 or 500 b.c. ; and the third since then, through many 
stages of development (some of them crude enough), to the present 
time. 

The specimens of single figures of animals from which the opinion 
has been too hastily deduced that a taste for design was diffused 
among earliest prehistoric humanity, are too well known from 
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published engravings to need linear reproduction here. The principal 
are a few rude scratches on a piece of ivory tusk found in the cave of 
La Madelaine in France, and intended to represent a mammoth. 
This was done, without doubt, in the later days of that animal. The 
graving tool could only have been a spiculum of flint, and the lines 
are drawn with uncertain hand. In like manner the outline, on a 
small scale, of a cave-bear found in Masset cave is, doubtless, 
cotemporaneous with the model. In this specimen the outline is 
bolder, but the proportions are clumsy. In a cave of the reindeer 
period at Thayngen, in Switzerland, in which among the debris were 
found no remains of dogs or other domesticated animals, two small 
pieces of deerhorn were discovered, on one of which is incised the 
outline of a seated fox, one inch in height, and a seated forest bear, 
one and a half inch, both well done. From the same cave was taken 
what is considered the best prehistoric etching in the shape of a 
grazing reindeer, three by one and a half inches, with marks on the 
quarter that may stand for dappling or shading. Some of the out- 
lines found elsewhere are sufficiently barbarous, but portions of the 
profiles of reindeer, auroch or bison, and horses resembling Iceland 
ponies, as also of a fish like a perch, are recognisable. It is observed 
that all these, including horses, are of animals of the chase, and con- 
sequently familiar to the daily life of the designer. Almost all are 
drawn statant or sejant Speaking loosely, the total number of frag- 
ments on which any attempt at design is made does not exceed 
perhaps fifty or sixty in several hundred thousand relics of palaeolithic 
and neolithic handiwork now in collections. This proportion does 
not indicate a diffused taste. Of course it is likely that such figures 
were sometimes outlined in pigments — ochre or the juice of berries — 
aud have perished. Further, it is reasonable to hold that from the 
ranges of animals limned — mammoth, cave-bear, reindeer, horse, and 
auroch — having only appeared at successive epochs, the few speci- 
mens of their portraiture that exist were produced at long intervals 
in a wide extent of time. 

Now, no industrial work is ever done without object, if it were 
only to pass the time or to show one's skill. These outlines on 
small scraps of horn or stone could serve no object in the life, such 
as we know it was, of primitive man. Moreover, not everyone of a 
band would have even the limited skill to produce them ; but some 
comparatively intelligent savage, whose hand had acquired a certain 
facility from marking pictorial directions on routes of travel, would 
be likely enough to amuse himself in some of the enforced torpor of 
savagery by idly making figures in some more durable medium than 
pigment on a rock face, or pictographs of direction with a stick on 
the sand. Such custom of pictorially showing the way is universal 
among wandering hordes, and, it is said, among tramps and vaga- 
bonds. We find one of these guide-posts in the Great Divide, a 
Colorado, U.S., paper of June last (Fig. i), from a painted rock 
recently observed, and of which we venture a translation: **Two 
bands of us went towards the west, early morning, in the time of 
faint sunshine (February), and the remainder in a body, at night, 
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in the first quarter of the wet moon when the wild-geese came 
(March)." 

This crude species of symbolical or pictorial guide-post is not to 
be confounded with designs intended to narrate and preserve an 
anecdote. The latter is, however, derived from it. This last we 
shall call Narrative design. A single figure is not sufficient for its 
requirements. No events occurred in primeval life except hunting 
incidents — not now referring to somewhat later time when population 
had increased and clashing interests produced wars. Naturally, 
therefore, we should look for hunting adventure in earliest " pictures," 
and accordingly we find it so. To indicate a hunting event, there 





Fig. i.—- A Pictograph. 



Fig. 2. — From La Madelaine. 




Fig. 3.— From Algeria. 

must be at least the quarry and the hunter, with his assistants, if any. 
Something may be vaguely gathered historically as to date even 
from these rude scrawls. The use of the bow and arrow makes it 
plain that the time of production was later than the palaeolithic age, 
and the presence of a dog still later. Another fact strikes us forcibly — 
namely, that in the earliest pictures the human form is represented 
nude. The first known representation of man's form, still extant, 
one inch in height, on a butt of deerhorn, found in the Madelaine 
cave (Fig. 2), is nude. Others, much later, are likewise in cuerpo, 
leaving room for the inference that as late as the time when men had 
attained skill enough to express thoughts by pictured signs they went 
naked. From this might be made further deductions as to climate 
and habit, but not necessary here. Perhaps the next consecutive 
step in design is that (Fig. 3), observed in a rock etching in Algeria, 
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from which region it is conceded the cave-dwellers came. Although 
unwilling to occupy this page with cuts, we must reproduce this rock 
engraving as a typical illustration (omitting two incomprehensible 
figures). 

Unlike as it appears — from the animal's claws — this may represent 
a lion hunt. Two other Algerine cuttings are given by Nadaillac, in 
both of which the human figures are nude. Compare such with an 
outline painting, thirty feet by seven feet, in durable colours, red, 
yellow, and blue, discovered some six months since on the inner wall 
of a "corral," or space enclosed by monoliths, in San Luis, Obispo 
county, California (Fig. 4). The enclosure has evidently been a keep 
of some forgotten tribe, and the incident some memorable hunting 
scene. The one-horned hunted animal resembles most a rhinoceros 
(if the picture can be supposed to bear such antiquity), and that the 
true rhinoceros once roamed the Pacific . coast is proved by a skull 
having been found within one hundred miles of the spot. The 
figure is scarcely a tapir, nor a mammoth, while the toes preclude it 
being a champion " dun cow" or bison, and the presence of the 




Fig. 4 — From California. 



remarkably wooden dog shows that the drawing, although old, was 
done subsequent to the taming of wolves (coyotes) as aids to man. 
The similarity of the feathered head-gear to modern Indian chevelure 
carries a shade of suspicion, and, therefore, by way of hedging as to 
remote antiquity, we admit it is not wholly impossible that the 
design may have been the work of some idle cowboy or of some 
aborigine within a few centuries past. 

It is to Egypt that we naturally turn for the development of 
pictorial art, and there we find it — a-wanting ! Egyptian mural and 
monumental embellishments cannot, however, be called prehistoric, 
inasmuch as they themselves were designed to record the incidents of 
history. Whether they became prevalent in remote antiquity before 
or later than the building of the first pyramid is not important to 
the question, but throughout twenty-two hundred years down to at 
least the twentieth dynasty, when a renaissance, or rather an ante- 
natal indication of true pictorial art became perceptible, there 
remained one unchanged pattern of low type, unimproved over the 
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earliest, either in outline or colouring. This inferiority may be 
understood by referring to the social system that changed so slowly, 
or not at all, during the nation's life. Although caste did not obtain, 
the bonds of class were strictly drawn. The people, as distinguished 
from the privileged ranks of royalties, priests, nobles, and high 
military officials, were so strictly divided into classes that the system 
attracted the notice of Greek travellers. Herodotus makes seven 
different grades ; Diodorus Siculus five — namely, reckoning down- 
wards, land stewards, artificers including painters, herdsmen, boat- 
men, and fishermen. Occupation was in a great measure hereditary, 
descending from father to son. While architects, embracing sculp- 
tors, stood at the very top of cultivated intellect, artificers, classed as 
tradesmen-decorators, were the picture-producers. Neither their 
imagination nor their execution ever escaped from the tyranny of a 
cramped conventional school. It would seem as if the original 
models adopted in a rudimentary stage of drawing had been irre- 
vocably cast in a mould and brought out ever afterwards, when there 
were walls to embellish, during a period of two millenniums, unaltered 
and unimproved, although architecture and its lithic accessories had 
advanced to a high degree of dignity and aesthetic taste. To an eye 
possessing the slightest quickness of perception or accuracy of obser- 
vation, such defects must have been glaringly patent. Walter Crane, 
in the Fortnightly Review, justly says, " The artistic capacity and 
sense of beauty must be fed by the contemplation of beauty, or both 
will in time perish." The public eye in Egypt had no chance of self- 
education, hence the sense of beauty and accuracy of form perished, 
or had never been evoked. While decoration in one unchanged 
monotony, absolutely without diversity of design or colour, had been 
before the eye from time immemorial, it excited no sentiment of any 
kind more than an old rococo wall-paper in a country house does in the 
inmates who have seen it from infancy. Its unlikeness to nature 
ceases to appear. Perspective seems to have been above the grasp 
of the mere mimetic mind, which fact is inexplicable when the vista 
of columns in great temples was ever before the spectators. Group- 
ing, balance, and a central point of interest (whether pyramidal or 
not) were equally beyond the painter's conception. The skeleton at 
an Egyptian banquet has become a stock simile, but Egyptian 
painters showed an utter unacquaintance with the articulations of the 
human framework and consequent play of muscles. Moreover, 
studies were made not from the nude but from clad models, thereby 
giving undue clumsiness of trunk and elongation to the limbs. 
Attitude was almost always represented in profile, with both feet, 
5 v 'en in processions, flat on the ground. Heads were the least 
incorrect part of the figures, yet the eye is always as if full-face, 
although the visage is in profile, the ear invariably too high and 
generally too large. Still life is rarely used as accessory. Interiors 
a *e indicated by a fald-stool and a vase. Landscape is ignored, or 
the barbarism is used of fish in the rivers to show which is water and 
which land. With all this, however, occasionally, but infrequently, a 
glimmering of caricature peeps out, indicating a desire to get away 
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from the conventional. In the case of animal figures, especially those 
of the chase, the same effort at escape is apparent. Nor is this 
difficult to understand. The glimpse of a wild animal is momentary, 
and the play of its muscles greater than in man, hence it impresses 
its idea instantly, and with greater force on the mind. This is shown 
in panels of greyhounds and gazelles, horses at speed, and the like ; 
but in mixed compositions — if they can be so called — the elements 
of relative harmony are sadly wanting. As to religious paintings and 
the figures of the gods, it is the absence of cultured fancy that pro- 
duces distorted dreams, and these came in with idol worship. They 
were the outcome of crude attempts to personify attributes. 

In colour, defects were equally glaring. Patches of vivid primary 
colour, irrespective of beauty of form, have an attraction for the 
vulgar, but in such rude ornamentation the effect is more dis- 
tracting than gorgeous. Egyptian colours were certainly vivid 
enough, but the range — a kind of distemper with gum as a 
medium, on a white ground — was circumscribed, and did not 
embrace crimson, purple, olive, orange, or lilac. Half- tints were 
unknown, hence the vital element of shadow is a-wanting, thereby 
excluding such pictures from the domain of true art. Male coun- 
tenances were depicted of a flat reddish hue and female of a saffron 
brown, showing a wider difference of tint than probably existed 
between the sexes. Folds of drapery were indicated by lines of 
brown or yellow. The vital want — as it was among all early 
peoples — was absence of individuality of design ; that is to say, of 
diversity. This could scarcely be blamed on the producers. Pictures 
to-day on the walls of the Academy address themselves to the pre- 
vailing taste of the time, thereby indicating to posterity what parti- 
cular phase was prevalent in the year or the decade, and demand in 
that special taste will produce an over-abundant supply. The very 
low standard of scenic effect which from time immemorial satisfied 
the Egyptian public, showing an utter want of exaltation and an 
absence of the sense of beauty, demanded nothing better than they 
had continually before their eyes. Hence, after all, designs by 
IC artificers " were not a criterion of their own aspirations, but 
remain a gauge of the public taste that received them. Herein is 
no trace of artistic craving, and in this view art did not dawn in 
Egypt until after two millenniums of wall-painting, and in its first 
glimmering was extinguished by foreign invasion of the kingdom. 
And, truly, art proper cannot be looked for until, with large popula- 
tion, general culture, and consequent grasp of mind, the mimetic has 
passed into the ideal. Not until twenty dynasties had reigned was 
there an approximation to this condition in Egypt. War scenes on a 
large scale then first appeared, showing multitudes of figures, still 
with conventional defects of drawing, but exhibiting considerable 
spirit. This was not until about the thirteenth century, B.C. Raw- 
linson says — " It would seem that the acm£ of art was coincident 
with the decline in morals." For art's sake we must regard this as a 
non^ sequitur. In succeeding reigns art in all branches almost totally 
disappeared, and in b.c. 527 Cambyses, the Persian, conquered 
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Egypt In b.c. 322 the country fell under Greek sway, so remaining 
until it became a Roman province about the time of the Christian 
era, and distinctive Egyptian art in all walks ceased. 

We have deferred remark till now regarding what, on the surface, 
would strike as the most remarkable contradiction between Egyptian 
pictorial and glyptic art. From time as early as can be followed, or 
about the fourth dynasty, sculpture in the round was executed with 
skill, form and proportion being preserved in all intended points of 
view, while pictorial designs were of the most rudimentary. In other 
words, sculpture in the round was the outcome of mathematical 
calculation, while pictures, whether done by the brush or in cavo 
relievo with the stylus, were the work of the upholsterer. Further to 
vary the simile, architecture, of which sculpture was a component 
part, was the ambition of kings ; ornamentation the trade of dealers. 
The two products were the issue of different grades of mind, and 
were addressed to different eyes. The structure of society was at 
first autocratic, and afterwards, to a great extent, hieratic. Learning 
was confined to the highest social class. Architects, usually of 
princely or priestly rank, stood high above all other masters of 
applied erudition, and to the designs of these highly educated men 
Egypt is indebted for her architectural celebrity. They had the 
grasp to perceive that sculpture was not a mere ornamental accessory 
of architecture, but the completion of its thought. For this reason 
we have in Egyptian statuary a grandeur, poise, and dignity that 
offer a humiliating rebuke to the feeble lines of the brush. As early 
as the fourth dynasty, already referred to, nobles affected portrait- 
statues at a time when painted portraits were unknown. To sculp- 
ture we owe the long series of Egyptian kings, necessarily executed 
with a fidelity that would make their features recognised by the 
common people, yet retaining individual expression and a general air 
beseeming kings. Whether life-size, heroic, or colossal, the same 
qualities are preserved, and even in composite colossi as the sphinx. 
The study is interesting, but the subject of this paper is pictorial, 
not glyphic. 

As regards the other peoples of remote antiquity, the same obser- 
vations apply. Until MM. Rassam and Sarzec's recent discoveries 
of life-size statues showing much skill in design, of probable date as 
early as Egypt had any to rival them, materials were scarce on which 
to form a just impression on Akkad-Babylonian art. Diodorus says 
the walls of Nebuchadnezzar's great palace were ornamented with 
coloured pictures of hunting scenes. Designs on clay cylinders of 
King Sargon's time, b.c. 3800, show less conventionalism than those 
of early Egyptian, but are less smooth in execution. Some impressed 
vignettes and engraved gems certainly show greater play of fancy 
than cotemporary Egyptian, but nothing as yet justifies the belief 
that an appreciation of the merits of pictorial design was ever con- 
spicuous as a characteristic of the public. Assyrian pictography 
(using that convenient term in a wide sense), discloses an advance on 
the part of the designers over their predecessors the Babylonians, yet 
still falling into like errors of drawing as the Egyptian. The 

13 
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human-headed colossi, with which archaeological museums have made 
us moderns familiar, show much of the reserved strength of the sphinx, 
but copies of ordinary life are almost all flat and squat. The senti- 
ment addressed by the sculptured colossi was that of awe, and, 
doubtless, excited it, but it does not follow that a pleasant aesthetic 
sensation was universally diffused by coloured wall paintings. 
Persian art showed further advance. Taking as an illustration a 
photograph from Persepolis of a procession bringing gifts to Cyrus, 
about B.C. 525, well-drawn figures of the camel and the humped ox 
are proportionate to the stature of their attendants, the human 
figures — still in profile, and with both feet flat on the ground — being, 
with one or two exceptions, no longer wooden, but having diversity 
of outline and expression. It is hard to refuse them the rank of 
artistic. A general taste for such art might well have- been general 
among the luxurious and sensuous public of the Persian capital, but 
it was a taste that had blossomed from roots which had been slowly 
growing through the preceding twenty centuries. In India and 
the farther East pictorial representation, though older than historic 
time, had never greatly outgrown the conventional stiffness of early 
efforts. 

The world had long wagged before .there came a general diffusion 
(that is to say, appreciation of and pleasure in) the visible present- 
ment of ideas through the medium of line and colour, and longer 
before the rules for such presentment were formulated into what 
deserves to be called, by pre-eminence, art; not, indeed, until 
some time, long or short — centuries probably — before Apelles, about 
350 B.C., exhibited his picture of Anadyomene in the Academy at 
Athens. The demand for paintings was great, the fancy price of 
fifty talents, equal to ;£ 12,000 sterling, having been offered at least 
once for a specimen on the easel of Protogenes. No conventional 
daub or defective drawing would pass where the whole populace were 
connoisseurs of the human form, from witnessing it constantly in its 
proportions and attitudes in the gymnasia. Here, then, only in 
Greece, we have the required conditions. A people sufficiently 
numerous, keenly sensitive to impressions, with eye cultured to 
accuracy, the ranks of life so little removed from each other politi- 
cally that one idea pervaded all with equal intensity, and one impres- 
sion diffused itself through all. Therefore, in a country that had 
alike the natural elements of beauty and severity, and, socially, a 
people vivacious and cultured, the standard of taste was uniform, 
universal, and of the highest. Hence art was born of the Hellenic 
Athene. 

So far, then, from a taste for the pictorial being native to primeval 
man, we find that not until the sciences had made large strides did 
the first principles of representation dawn on the mind. Had taste 
for art in itself been inherent in the men of the caves — i.e., common 
to humanity — it must have developed under the favourable conditions 
of Egyptian civilisation. Thus is another venerable superstition as 
to man's inherent qualities set aside. 
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Under this heading, we propose for the future, to devote a small space to Short 
Notes on subjects of antiquarian interest, which do not call for long papers % 
and we shall be very glad to receive from our readers, contributions to this 
portion of The Reliquary.] 



Ube Xondforb (Brant of free Warreru 

Reliquary i vol. v., New Series, page 108. 

It is always very interesting to read ancient documents of this 
description if they are copied correctly, which I think this cannot 
have been, for it will be seen that, lines 15 to 18 are a mere 
repetition of lines 9, 10, and 11. In addition to the other Charters 
referred to by Mr. FitzHerbert, a similar Charter was granted to 
James, Lord Audley, of a number of manors in Staffordshire the 
year after this, and the reasons for granting them were no doubt 
those assigned by Mr. FitzHerbert. 

Some further information respecting the witnesses to this Charter 
will, no doubt, be of interest, and we will take them seriatim : 

1. — Walter de Cantelupe was Bishop of Worcester; elected 
9th Sept., 1236 ; died Feb., 1266. 

2. — Simon de Montford (Earl of Leicester). Well known. 

3. — John de Plessets (Earl of Warwick) died 1263. I cannot 
find any reference to a William de Plesset in Collins's Peerage, 
but if it is so stated it is clearly wrong, if Sir Harris Nicolas's 
Synopsis of the Peerage is right, for the Earl of Warwick who died in 
1 184 was William de Newburgh, and he was succeeded by his 
brother Waleran ; and John de Plessets, the witness, married Margery 
the granddaughter of the said Waleran, and, in her right, became 
Earl of Warwick, 

4. — Peter of Savoy (well known). 

5. — John Mansell, prepositus. He was provost of Beverley, and 
also treasurer of York, and held numerous other offices. 

6. — This I take to be Archdeacon of Coventry; but is the 
surname spelt correctly ? 

7. — Ralph FitzNicolas (well known). 

8. — Bertram de Crioyll. According to Sir Harris Nicolas's Synop- 
sis of the Peerage he was a baron by tenure, living in 1247 ; he sat in 
the Parliament of Henry III. as Bertram de Criol; he was succeeded 
by Nicholas de Criol, but whether his son or not is not stated ; he 
was living in 1269, and sat in the Parliament of Henry III. ; he was 
succeeded by his son Nicholas, who sat in the Parliament of 
Edward I., but none of his posterity were again summoned to 
Parliament ; but John de Criol, a brother of Nicholas the second 
baron, also sat in the Parliament of Henry III., and died 1263 ; and 
was succeeded by his son Bertram de Criol, who sat in the Parlia- 
ment of Edward I., and died in 1294, leaving John his son and heir, 
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who died (s.p.) in 1304, and was succeeded by his uncle Bertram de 
Criol, but none of this branch were ever summoned to Parliament. 
As it is not stated in Nicolas's Synopsis of the Peerage when the first 
Bertram died, he might be living in 1252 when this grant was made. 
It shows a Bertram was then living, and it must have been the first 
named ; it could not be the last named, who died forty-two years after 
the grant was made. In King John's time the name was spelt Kriol, 
and it appears several times on the Rolls, and it may be of interest 
to give an extract respecting a member (I believe of this family) 
from an old book {penes me) nearly three hundred years old, called 
Remaines concerning Britaine, etc., published in 16 14, and on the 
title-page said to be "reviewed, corrected, and encreased." It is 
supposed to have been written by the celebrated Camden, and in 
dealing on the subject of the origin of surnames in p. 135, is the 
following sentence : — " The Frenchman which craftily and cleanely 
conveyed himself and his Prisoner T Crioll a great Lord in Kent 
about the time of King Edward the Ilnd out of Fraunce and had 
therefor Swinfield given him by Crioll as I have read for his fine 
conveyance was then called Fineaux and left that name to his 
posterity." It will be noted he is called T. Crioll, and that he was a 
great lord circa Edward II. The "T" is printed in Old English 
character, and may be a mistake for a "J," and refer to the John 
above-named. 

9. — John de Lexington (not Lexington) ; he was a baron, and 
died 1256. 

10. — Robert de Waleran ; also a baron, died 1273. 

n. — Robert de Noreys; not a baron, although doubtful. 

12. — Roger de Ltf&ngton. Should not this be Lexington ? One 
of the places named in the charter was in Domesday Book called 
Edelachestone ; in 20 Conq. Elachestone, and held by Robert de 
Stafford. In King John's time William de Audley held it, and in 
Henry III.'s time Nigel de Longford, and then it was Athelaston, 
and now Ellaston, There was another place in Staffordshire, on 
the borders of Shropshire, Athelaston now Elteston. 

To show what great and influential men some of these witnesses 
were, respecting No. 2, 4, and 5, it is stated in Acta Regia, vol. i., 
page 42, "That among the acts of that time (circa 1265) there was a 
power which the King, Henry III., conferred upon those three 
persons alone to renounce the kingdom of Sicily in the names of 
himself and his son Edmund. The Earl of Leicester did not fail to 
make this renunciation in favour of Charles of Anjou." 

Moseley House, Cong /e ton, Thomas Cooper. 

2gth January, 1893. 



©rber bj? pbtlip anb flDarg for payment of tbe 

Suroegor of Sbtps* 

We are indebted to the Rev. J. Hirst for a transcript of the 
following deed from the original in the library of RatclifFe College. 
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It is written on a piece of parchment, measuring 13} inches by 
2§ inches. 

Philippe & Marye by the grace of god King & Quene of England 
Spayne Fraunce bothe the Sicilies, Jerusalem Irland defendors of 
the faith Archeduke of Austria Dukes of Burgon Myllayn & Braband 
County es of Haspurge Flanders Tiroll to the treasures and chamblaynes 
of our Exchequyer,, greating,, Whereas our dere brother Kynge 
Edwarde the Syxte deceassed by his letters patent beringe date the 
xxiii daye of June in the thyrde yere of his raign did give & graunte 
unto his Welbeloved Servante William Wynter Surveyor of his shippes 
anionge other thinges the allowance of iiii s sterlinge for everye 
daye that the saide William Wynter shulde travayle or be occupied 
other by see or lande only for suche busynes as shuld be nedeful & 
expedyent to be overseen or dispattched in or touchyng the same 
offyce of Surveyor to have receyve and enjoye the sayde aliowaunce 
of iiii s sterlinge by the daye wherein he shuld be occupied as is 
aforsaid to the saide William Wynter and his assign durying his 
natural lyffe of his treasour of his Exchequier by th'ande of his 
treasurers & chamblaynes there for the time beyinge at the feaste of 
Easter the natyvitie of seynt John Baptist seynt Michaell th'archaungell 
and the natyvitie of our lord god, by even portyons yerelye to be 
paide as by the saide letters patente amongste other thinges more at 
large dothe appeare,, Forasmuche as the sayde William Wynter 
hat he certyfyed unto our right justye and right Welbeloved Counsaillor 
the moste Revend Father in god Nicholas* Archebusshoppe of York 
and our lord Chauncelor by cityfycat signed with his owne hande 
that he hathe traveyled and byn occupied bothe by see and lande 
onlye for suche busines as hath byn nedefull and expedyent for the 
over sight and dispatchinge of things only touchynge the same office 
of Surveyor by the space and time of iiiix* x daies begun xxi st daie of 
Marche laste paste and ended the xxiii d daye of June also laste past 
Therfore, We Will and commande you that of our treasour at the 
receipt of our Exchequyer ye satisfye contente and paye unto the 
abovesaid William Wynter that and as muche as is behind and unto 
hym unpayde of the said iiii s sterlyng for every daye of the saide 
iiiix xx dayes he hathe byn traveyled and occupied as aforsaid accord- 
inge to the tenor purporte and effecte of the saide letters patente to 
hym graunted as is befor mentyoned 

W5 tnes our selves at Westminster the third daye of July in the 
thirde and fourthe yeres of our raignes 

P & Mare 



* Nicholas Heath, formerly bishop of Worcester and in 1556 Lord High 
Chancellor. He was appointed to the see of York by Philip and Mary on the 
deprivation of Archbp. Holgate in 1555, and was himself deprived in turn by 
Queen Elizabeth in 1560. He died in 1579, being buried at Chobham, where, 
however, no memorial of him appears ever to have been erected. 
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aito Development. 

[That Nates are all original contributions to the "Reliquary " and are chiefly 
supplied through the kindness of the Hon, Secretaries or Editors of the leading 
county archaeological societies.] 

At a meeting of the Royal Archaeological Institute, held on 
May 3rd, Mr. E. Peacock exhibited a curious Venetian print, " An 
Allegory of Life," of late sixteenth or early seventeenth century work, 
engraved by Colandon from a design attributed to Tintoret. Mr. 
Peacock also contributed a paper, " Notes on the Folk Lore of the 
Dove," giving many instances of the estimation in which the dove 
was held by the ancients, and quoting various widely spread super- 
stitions regarding this bird. 

* * * 

The arrangements for the London meeting of the Institute are now 
completed and are as follows: Tuesday, July nth. — Reception by 
the Lord Mayor at the Guildhall ; Inspection of St. Bartholomew the 
Great and the Charter House. In the evening, Reception by the 
Library Committee of the Corporation of London at the Guildhall ; 
Opening of the Antiquarian Section. Wednesday. — Lambeth Palace; 
Westminster Abbey, etc. In the evening, Conversazione by the 
Lord Mayor at the Mansion House. Thursday. — St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral ; The Tower ; and All Hallows, Barking. In the evening, 
Opening of the Historical Section. Friday. — Hampton Court 
Palace. In the evening, Opening of the Architectural Section. 
Saturday. — Business meeting, etc., in the morning ; Eton College in 
the afternoon. Monday, July ijth. — Examination of Sir Christopher 
Wren's Churches in the City. In the evening, Reception by the 
London and Middlesex Archaeological Society in Merchant Taylors 
Hall. Tuesday.— Temple Church; Middle Temple Hall; Rolls 
Chapel, etc. Concluding meeting at Guildhall, 3 p.m. Wednesday 
(an extra day). — Windsor Castle, when Mr. W. H. St. John Hope 
will act as conductor. 

* * * 

The discovery was made last year of a Pre-historic Marsh Vil- 
lage near Glastonbury, between that town and Godney, and its 
partial excavation having produced most valuable and interesting 
results, it is proposed to re-open the excavations this spring, and to 
again carry them on, under the superintendence of Mr. Arthur 
Bulleid, one of the honorary secretaries, on a much larger scale. 
Such an investigation is rendered practicable by the generous gift of 
the site of the village by Mr. Edward Bath to the Glastonbury Anti- 
quarian Society, who purpose to carry out the excavations in a 
thorough and systematic manner. The Glastonbury Antiquarian 
Society is promised the assistance and co-operation of Mr. J. G. 
Baker, Professor W. Boyd Dawkins, Sir John Evans, K.C.B., 
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Sir Edward Fry, Dr. R. Munro, and Lieut. -General Pitt-Rivers, who 
have consented to act as a committee of reference and advice. 
The Society is now appealing to antiquaries for pecuniary help in the 
matter. Donations may be sent to Mr. Bulleid at Glastonbury. 

* * * 

The annual general meeting of the Surrey ArchjEological Society 
was held at 8, Danes Inn, Strand, W.C., Viscount Midleton in the 
chair. The thirty-eighth annual report, giving particulars of the 
excursions, etc., was read by the hon. secretary. The report also 
stated that the Society's publication has been kept, up to date, the 
first part of Vol. XL having been issued in August last to all mem- 
bers not in arrear with their subscriptions, and the second part of the 
same volume is well in hand, for distribution during the year 1893. 

* * * 

The Calendar of Feet of Fines for the County is all set up in type, 
and only waits the completion of the index. This has been a very 
laborious undertaking, and the Council is of the opinion that the 
Society is much indebted to the editor, Mr. F. B. Lewis, for his 
painstaking endeavours to render the Calendar as complete as pos- 
sible. The recently published Calendar of the Feet of Fines for 
London and Middlesex contains many entries for Surrey, and 
taken in conjunction with the Surrey Calendar will place a large 
amount of material at the disposal of all students. The Surrey 
Calendar will be ready for distribution early in the summer. 

* * * 

The Catalogue of the Church Plate of Surrey is making steady 
progress in the able hands of the Rev. T. S. Cooper, one of the 
honorary secretaries. Although up to the present no pre-Reforma- 
tion example has been found in the county, the series of Elizabethan 
cups is very striking. The Visitation of Surrey is at last approaching 
completion, and the editors have every hope of finishing it in two 
more parts. 

* * * 

At a special meeting of the Lancashire and Cheshire Anti- 
quarian Society, held at the Town Hall, Manchester, at 
the beginning of the year, but a notice of which has hitherto been 
unfortunately crowded out of our columns, Mr. F. Haverfield, F.S.A., 
delivered the opening address of the session, his subject being, 
" The frontiers of the Roman Empire and of Roman Britain." 

$ * * 

Mr. Haverfield said during the last year or two there had been 
among classical scholars a " boom " in frontiers. General attention 
had been directed to the subject, and explorations were being carried 
out in many provinces of the Roman Empire. The ultimate cause 
of this might, no doubt, be discovered in the general drift of historical 
study towards the provinces of the Roman world. It was not. until 
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we got to the days of Julius Caesar and Augustus that we got any 
definite idea of a frontier policy, and then only a rudimentary one — 
that of protecting Rome and Italy. Augustus was not contented 
with bringing his frontier up to the foot of the mountains, but he 
saw, as we were beginning to see now on the North-West frontier of 
India, that mountains formed no natural barrier either of race or of 
State, and that the conquest of mountain tribes could only be effected 
by surrounding them. Augustus therefore pushed his roads and his 
men through the Alps, and boldly seized the river lines of the 
Danube and Rhine. He did not thoroughly conquer the inter- 
vening country, but mountain tribes were left in isolated freedom, 
and it remained still true of Rome that her defence was in her men 
and not in her walls. Armies were stationed along the two rivers 
and the intervening space between them, and the armies had 
fortresses, used as depots or to protect settlements of Roman 
traders, or to afford good starting-points for raids on unquiet tribes. 
At a subsequent period there were connected fortresses and walls. 

• * * 

Turning to Britain, they found the same double nature of fortification 
— first armies and fortresses, second connected fortresses and walls. 
The original motive for the conquest of Britain appeared to have 
been an attempt to form a frontier. Britain was treated solely as a 
military frontier of the type known to Augustus. It was probable 
that Chester existed as a fortress before the time of Agricola; 
certainly it existed at that time. Much with respect to dates could 
be gathered from the study of English gravestones, which bore 
certain peculiarities at different times, as a particular kind of carved 
cherub, raised lettering, and incised lettering. As to the walls of 
Chester, there was absolute technical evidence that they were not 
built before the year 170. It was his opinion that they were built 
by Septimus Severus, about the year 210. 

$ $ $ 

After referring to the wall of Adrian, which stretched from Newcastle- 
on-Tyne to Carlisle, the speaker observed that the West Coast oi 
England was once defended by a string of fortresses, situated some 
distance inland, from the attacks of Irish pirates. Under Diocletian, 
about the year 300, the frontier system became more developed, and 
round parts of the east and south coasts were erected fortified places, 
forming a defence against the attacks of the Saxons. This last frontier 
policy of Diocletian proved to be the last struggle against destruction 
and decay. The fortresses of the Romans along the line of their walls 
were not placed in what would now be called strategic positions, but, 
as a rule, where water was available. The address was profusely 
illustrated with limelight views. 

* * * 

The annual meeting of the same Society was held in the library 
at Chethams College, Mr. J. Holme Nicholson presiding. The 
report was read by Mr. George C. Yates, the hon. secretary. 
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It said that in presenting their report for the year to the 
members, the council could with confidence congratulate them 
on the continued success of the Society, as judged by the number 
and quality of the papers laid before the Society, as well as by the 
attendance at, and the general interest shown in, its meetings. 
Twenty papers and short communications had been read at the 
winter meetings, and ten summer meetings were held, at most of 
which papers were also communicated. There were 278 ordinary 
members, 47 life members, and 5 honorary members, making a total of 
330. Mr. T. Letherbrow, the treasurer, said that there was a balance 
°f ^43 I 3 S * 9& i° hand, in addition to ^200 invested with the 
Manchester Corporation, and the estimated value of volumes in stock 
was ^50. The ballot for officers for the year then took place. 

* * * 

At a recent meeting of the Chester and North Wales ARCHiEO- 
logical Society, Professor Boyd-Dawkins, F.R.S., read a paper 
on "Britain under the Romans," dealing with the subject gene- 
rally, rather than in relation to the occupation of Chester in 
particular. The paper was illustrated by lantern slides, and there 
was a good attendance of members. At the previous monthly 
meeting, Mr. A. E. Ebblewhite, F.S.A., read a paper on peculiar 
nomenclature in the Rolls at Herald's College, and Mr. Ferguson 
Irvine also read a paper on certain Records relating to Wirral. 

* * * 

The ironstone workings in the Greetwell fields at Lincoln have laid 
bare a fresh piece of Roman tesselated pavement of much more 
ornamental design than the fragments hitherto discovered, which 
were described and figured by Mr. Ramsden, the resident manager, 
in the last volume of the " Associated Society's Transactions." The 
portion now brought to light formed the floor of an apartment of 
superior dignity to those previously found, and measures 8i ft. broad 
by 18 ft. long. It is marked off by a guilloche border running from 
end to end, and divided into square panels, set in pairs side by side, 
surrounded by the same border, each panel containing an ornamental 
design. Two of these are elegantly formed amphorae, with double 
handles ; the others are conventional forms arranged in a star- 
shape. The ground of the whole is white, the patterns being 
worked in tesserae of red and blue pottery. It is noticeable how 
excellent an effect has been produced with such common materials, 
and such small variety of colour. We are glad to learn that the 
mayor of Lincoln ( Mr. T. Wallis), on being informed of the discovery, 
put himself in communication with Mr. Ramsden, with the view of 
the preservation of this beautiful pavement as a memorial of the 
Roman occupation. 

* * * 

A curious naval relic has been discovered at Portsmouth. During 
some recent dredging operations an old ship's bell, minus both ear 
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and tongue, was dragged out of the mud at the bottom of the 
harbour, and examination revealed the inscription, " Richard Carew, 
1622," upon it. Inquiries instituted leave little, if any, doubt that it 
was cast for use on board a privateer vessel at Plymouth nearly three 
centuries ago, by one Richard Carew. How the bell came to be at 
the bottom of Portsmouth Harbour it is impossible to determine, 
nor is there any evidence to show how long it had been embedded 
in the mud there when disturbed by the dredger. 

* * * 

We are glad to hear that a number of persons have given their 
names as willing to act on a committee to carry out the further 
exploration of the prehistoric remains in Grassington and the neigh- 
bourhood. The Local Committee, formed last September, have 
decided that these gentlemen should be asked to co-operate with 
that committee, and place their contributions at its disposal. 
Authority has also been given for the purchase of twenty cases for 
the museum, which will be formed in the Mechanics' Institute, 
erected at the expense of the late Duke of Devonshire, and 
generously given by him to the villagers. Subscriptions towards the 
cost of the explorations may be sent to the honorary treasurer, 
Dr. Grainger, Old Hall, Grassington. 

* * * 

We are informed that the Rev. R. H. Morris, D.D., Prebendary 
of St. David's, and Chaplain to the Duke of Westminster, at Eaton 
Hall, is about to publish a work on " Chester during the times of 
the Angevin, Plantagenet, and Tudor monarchs" (1 154-1603), illus- 
trated from the Archives of the Corporation of Chester. The work 
is to comprise a number of subjects of varied interest, which in 
Dr. Morris's hands are sure to receive a thorough and scholarly 
treatment. The volume will be issued privately to subscribers, 
printed in demy 8vo., cloth, with about 400 pages, at 15s. 6d. The 
" Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission," dealing with 
Chester, states that "Few provincial cities possess archives so 
numerous and valuable as those of the City of Chester." From 
these ample materials the subject matter of Dr. Morris's book will be 
compiled. 

* * * 

The Rev. Canon Atkinson, D.C.L., announces for publication a 
volume entitled "Memorials of Whitby.'' For the last thirty years 
Dr. Atkinson has been collecting from all sorts of records and 
documents facts relating to the past history of Whitby. Much of 
the matter he has thus gathered together has remained unpublished. 
The intention in the volume now projected is to make public this 
mass of information relating to Whitby. In the prospectus which he 
has issued, Dr. Atkinson says that the book will be historical in the 
real sense, so far as its scope extends ; but in no sense does it profess 
to be a " History of Whitby." The work, which is to be published 
by subscription, will be illustrated, and in form and size will range 
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with the author's " Forty Years in a Moorland Parish." The price 
is not to exceed six shillings net. 

* * * 

Miss Thoyts, of Sulham stead Park, Reading, has recently printed 
a few copies of a little work entitled, "Annals of a Country 
Churchyard, 1 602-1 750." It contains a list of persons buried 
in Sulhamstead Churchyard during that period, with a large 
number of pedigrees and notes of much local interest added. This 
is the second work of the kind which Miss Thoyts has undertaken. 
In 1889 Miss Thoyts issued a very limited number of copies of the 
fast perishing Register of the parish of Hawnby, in the county of 
York. 



TReviews ant> notices of IRew Boofcs. 

{Publishers are requested to be so good as always to mark clearly the prices of books 
sent for review \ as these notices are intended to be a practical aid to book-buying 
readers.] 

The Archdeaconry of Stoke-on-Trent. Historical Notices of 
the North Staffordshire Abbeys, Churches, Chapels, and Parishes 
from the earliest times, etc. By the Rev. S. W. Hutchinson, M.A. 
London: Bemrose 6* Sons, Limited. Cloth, 8vo., pp. viii, 211. 
Price 1 os. 6d. 

This is a useful compilation, much on the same lines as the book 
dealing with the deanery of Cartmel which was published last year, 
and which was noticed in the Reliquary for last October. Till 1877 
the county of Stafford formed a single archdeaconry, called after 
the name of the county town. In that year the northern part of the 
county was divided off, and was constituted a separate archdeaconry 
of Stoke-on-Trent, the remaining portion of the archdeaconry still 
retaining the old title. Excluding "mission chapels" and uncon- 
secrated buildings which are used for occasional services, the new 
archdeaconry contains seventy-four churches of pre-Reformation 
foundation, and sixty churches founded since the Reformation, and 
with each of these one hundred and thirty-four churches Mr. 
Hutchinson's book deals. 

The first portion is devoted to an " Introduction," in which the 
more salient points in the ecclesiastical record of the district now 
comprised within the new archdeaconry, are set forth. Then follow 
lists of the archdeacons of Stafford, notes on the religious houses 
formerly existing within the limits of the archdeaconry, etc. These 
again are followed by a series of " Notes on the Parish Churches, 
with Lists of Incumbents and Patrons." The notes include some 
other matters of interest, such as Bell Inscriptions, and the like. 
The bell founders' names prior to the present century are those of 
the Rudhalls, of Gloucester (very frequent, — at Checkley, one 
Wl is inscribed, " Success to the family of Rudhalls ") ; Hedderley 
(1754); Henry Bailey (1743); George Hedderley, founder, Notts. 
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(1785); T. Hedderley (1763); Lester and Pack, London (1760); 
Edward Arnold, Leicester (1796). The number of pre- Reformation 
bells seems comparatively small. The total result as to bells is that 
one church (Hanley) has ten bells, six churches have eight bells, 
twenty-five have six bells, eight have five bells, and forty other 
churches have more than one bell each. 

From p. 168 to p. 190, a transcript is given of the inventories of 
church goods taken in the sixth year of Edward VI. The items are 
much of the ordinary character, but we see that the word " maslin " 
(variously spelt) is of frequent occurrence for articles of the brass or 
latten kind of metal. This may be of interest to some persons, as a 
few years ago rather a warm contest was waged in a contemporary as 
to the significance of the word maslin. There was not, perhaps, 
much ground for doubt as to anything more than the origin and 
etymology of the word. If, however, anyone is still unconvinced 
as to what the metal was like, the frequent use of the word in 
these inventories ought to settle the point for good. 

Among the more unusual entries we note the following : At Alton, 
the chalice was of pewter only; at Ashley, the crismatory is 
described as " a box with oyle and crem " (cream) ; at Biddulph 
and at Cheadle, the altar candlesticks were, as it would seem, of 
iron; at B ram shall, the cross was " of wod and glasse gilte;" at 
Eccleshall, there were " ij sensors of maslin, on of them hath chanes 
of silver;" at Ellaston, there were "ij caunterottes," the significance 
of which is not very clear; at Gratwicb, " a veseting bell " is recorded: 
this was the bell carried and tinkled before the clergyman when he 
carried the Holy Communion from the church to the sick; at 
Norbury, a vestment is described as being " of cardyas," which is 
rather an unusual stuff. Carda or carduus was "an inferior silk, 
supposed to have been made of the coarse outer filaments of cocoons, 
probably used for linings ; " * at Uttoxeter, one of the bells is 
described as "a clocke bell." Uttoxeter and Gnosall alone seem to 
have possessed organs. 

Following the inventories is a list of the church schools before 
1870. It will be seen that the compilation is altogether one of much 
value and interest, and Mr. Hutchinson is to be warmly commended 
for the manner in which he has done his work. As regards the 
church at Gnosall, it may be useful if we call attention here to the 
fact that the prebends referred to by Mr. Hutchinson, p. 79 and 
elsewhere, were not dissolved until quite within recent years. The 
Bishop of Lichfield was ex officio Dean of Gnosall Collegiate Church, 
and at some period, of which we are ignorant, the prebends of Gnosall 
seem to have been consolidated and added to the endowments of the 
see. In 1854, Bishop Lonsdale leased the prebends for twenty-one 
years for ^93 13s. 1 id. "per annum; and on July 21st, 1855, he 
transferred them with several other properties of the See of Lichfield 
to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who by an Order in Council of 
January nth, 1859, were finally authorised to sell the lands belonging 
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to this ancient Ecclesiastical Corporation, so long in suspension, 
and at last dissolved.* 

We allude to this, as it seems to have escaped Mr. Hutchinson's 
eye, and is worthy of being placed on record. We conclude by 
warmly commending Mr. Hutchinson's volume. 

^$^$ ^§*§ ^§+$ 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 
(One Hundred and Twelfth Session, 1891-92). Vol. II. Third 
Series. Edinburgh. Printed for the Society. Neill and Company. 
Cloth, 4to., pp. xxxvi., 532. 

This volume of the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, enshrines a remarkable amount of exceedingly valuable 
matter. It contains a number of excellent papers read before the 
Society at its meetings. The first of these is by Dr. R. Munro on 
"Trepanning the Human Skull in Prehistoric Times." The text, 
so to speak, of Dr. Munro's paper, is a skull with a perforation in 
the side. This was found, with other objects which belonged to the 
Bronze Age, some years ago in the island of Bute, and its extreme 
interest seems to have been hitherto overlooked. Dr. Munro clearly 
identifies it as an example (the only example yet found in the British 
Isles) of prehistoric trepanning; a subject first investigated and 
established by Dr. Prunieres in the South of France, and which 
has since been found to have existed widely in Western Europe and 
elsewhere. Dr. Munro* s paper should set British antiquaries on the 
look out for other evidences of the same custom in prehistoric finds 
in other parts of these islands. No doubt plenty of evidence will 
eventually come to light, but the honour of having discovered the 
first and only example rests at present with Dr. Munro, whose paper 
is very thorough and exhaustive. 

Several other excellent papers in the volume before us contain 
valuable information regarding the opening and surveying of various 
4 ' Chambered Cairns," 4< Tumuli," "Brochs," etc., to which we 
cannot do more than refer generally. The record of the discovery 
of a Viking interment in Colonsay is contributed by Mr. Malcolm 
McNeill ; and there is a short notice of offerings lately made (in Scot- 
land of all countries !) at a holy well near Dumfries. This is by Mr. 
Patrick Dudgeon. A paper by Mr. W. Macgillivray contains an 
examination of some points of interest regarding the " Arbuthnot 
Missal and Psalter," etc., but we suspect that these books require to 
be re-examined by a liturgical expert of the present day, before their 
exact liturgical character as wholly following the use of Sarum 

* They are thus described in an Order in Council, gazetted July 27th, 1855, "And 
also all and singular those four late several prebends, commonly called by the names 
of Mordall, otherwise Moorhall Prebend, Beveley Hall, otherwise Beverley Hall 
Prebend, Chilton, otherwise Chilterton Hall Prebend, and Sucker Hall, other- 
wise Sucker's Hall Prebend, heretofore founded, and erected and being within the 
Parish Church or Church Collegiate of Gnosall, in the county of Stafford, with 
the appurtenances thereunto belonging, all which are now (with certain excep- 
tions) in the tenure or occupation of Richard Hinckley, his executors, adminis- 
trators, assigns, or under-tenants, by virtue of a lease, dated the first day of August, 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-four, granted to him by the said Bishop 
of Lichfield, etc." 
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can be accepted without qualification. The writer appears to think 
that the Sarum use was the one authorised " Anglo-Roman" use for 
England before the Reformation, an idea, which, if it ever really 
prevailed, was a mistake. His contention that the books are of 
Scottish workmanship, seems confirmed by the evidence adduced. 

Perhaps the most thorough and most valuable of all the papers is 
that by Professor Rhys, on " The Inscriptions and Language of the 
Northern Picts." Professor Rhys cites all the known Ogam inscrip- 
tions, and brings a perfect wealth of learning to bear upon them. 
He arrives at the conclusion, which seems quite incontestable after 
studying what he has to say, that the language of the Northern Picts 
was a Non- Aryan language rather than Celtic, and was largely akin to 
Basque. This paper by Professor Rhys is one of the most important 
contributions, not merely to philology or archaeology, but in a manner 
to ethnology also, which has appeared for a long time. It abounds with 
evidence of the most painstaking labour, and systematic collection 
and assorting of evidence and of arguments for, or against, his theory, 
and is a most conscientious piece of work to be found anywhere, and 
is of the highest interest and importance. It carries complete 
conviction with it. 

There is also a well-illustrated paper by Mr. Alexander J. S. 
Brook, on " The Maces of the Universities of St. Andrews, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, and Edinburgh, the College of Justice, the City of Edin- 
burgh, etc." Mr. Brook, however, has failed to detect tfie fact 
that the beautiful medieval "maces" so-called, belonging to three 
of the Scotch universities, are not maces at all, and it was, therefore, 
needless for him to attempt to distinguish between two supposed 
kinds of maces. The (p. 441) " older and different type [of mace] 
in Scotland, modelled on totally different lines, all the examples of 
which excel, both in antiquity and in the magnificence of their 
design, the finest of the English specimens, " are not maces, but 
are ecclesiastical staves or wands of office, akin not to the civic mace 
borne before the magistrates, but to the crosier used by the bishop 
or abbot. Indeed these beautiful Scotch objects are referred to in 
the older extracts, quoted by Mr. Brook, as staves and not as maces. 
It is unfortunate that he should have missed this point, and so have 
fallen into error on the subject. The medieval civic mace was in 
form and character of the same type as that of the later maces, and 
was not in the least like the Scotch Rectors' Staves. An example 
of a fine medieval civic mace can be seen at Hedon in Yorkshire, 
and representations of them are not uncommon. So, too, references 
to the existence of ecclesiastical staves are not at all infrequent, and 
examples may be seen of some fine ones in the different collections 
of ecclesiastical treasures on the Continent. At Bergen, in Norway, 
there is, we believe, a fine wooden staff for a rector chori of some 
Norwegian minster, with a figure of St. Olaf at the top, and in 
general outline the staff is not unlike the magnificent staff belonging 
to St. Salvator's College at St. Andrews, which is figured ami 
described by Mr. Brook. No doubt similar staves were common in 
England, although they have unfortunately all disappeared, but 
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allusions to them are not uncommon, and the following reference 
to one of them shows in what direction they disappeared. In a 
list of the debris of a quantity of church stuff laid hands on by 
Henry VIII. (P. R. O. Domestic Papers, Henry VIII., vol. vi., 
No. 16 18) occurs the following : — 

Item, the garnysshing of a staffe for 

the rectour Cory waying . . cxvij oz diq r t. 

In some of the older London churches the wardens still use staves 
of office with silver figures of the patron saint on the top, survivals, 
no doubt, of more elaborate and beautiful staves of the fashion of 
those of the Scotch universities. But for this unfortunate confusion 
in Mr. Brooks' paper, we have nothing but praise to bestow upon it, 
and it is well and copiously illustrated. 

In addition to the papers which we have specially named, there is 
one by Dr. Anderson describing a bronze bell of the Celtic type at 
Forteviot, in Perthshire. This is the fifth bell of the kind hitherto 
found «in Scotland, and the honour of being its discoverer rests with 
the Rev. John Maclean, who also brought the similar bell at Little 
Dunkeld to light, not so very long ago. The Forteviot bell has a 
rudely-formed letter "M" moulded on one side, and its date is 
assigned by Dr. Anderson to the tenth century. 

We have not space to prolong our notice of this excellent volume, 
which does something more than maintain the very high excellence 
of the work undertaken by the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
and its Fellows. 

*$<*$ «*$*$ ^$4>$ 

Catalogue of the Manks Crosses, with the Runic Inscrip- 
tions, etc., by P. C. M. Kermode, F.S.A., Scot. Ramsey, Isle of 
Man: C. B. Heyes. Cloth, 8vo., pp. viij, 60. Price 3s. 6d. 

This book ought to have received an earlier notice on our part, 
both on account of its excellence, and its useful and handy character. 
The late Rev. J. G. Cumming, who did so much to popularise the 
study of antiquities in the Isle of Man, was, we believe, the first 
to attempt to compile and arrange a systematic catalogue of the 
early crosses and inscribed stones, which are so numerous in the Isle 
of Man. Unfortunately, Mr. Cumming's work lacked that character 
of exactness which is indispensable to a work of the kind, if it 
is to be of real and permanent value, and his illustrations were often 
sadly inaccurate. However, the gratitude of all antiquaries is due to 
him, and we should be very reluctant to appear to depreciate his 
labours. Mr. Kermode, who has compiled the present book, has 
had the advantage of profiting by the advance which has been made 
in recent years in the study of antiquities of this class. He has 
therefore been able to produce a trustworthy and very useful 
catalogue of the crosses and stones, bearing inscriptions in Runes and 
Ogams, in the Isle of Man. He has evidently taken every care to 
be scrupulously accurate in every respect, and to embody the latest 
available information on the subject. The book is a handy one, 
and it also contains some good illustrations. It will, perhaps, surprise 
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some of our readers to learn that the Isle of Man contains stones 
with inscriptions in Ogams ; yet such is the case. The first of 
these was discovered by the Rev. F. B. Grant, when curate of 
Rushen, as far back as 1874, but it was not till 1886 that an account 
of the inscription was published. In 1889 Mr. Kermode was 
himself fortunate enough to find another. Six such inscriptions, all 
more or less fragmentary, seem now to have been found. Others 
will no doubt be gradually added to them. Mr. Kermode has 
arranged his material under the different parishes, and in the case of 
doubtful inscriptions, gives each of the different readings according 
to various authorities. The volume forms a very useful and accurate 
handbook to the Manks crosses, it has already reached a second 
edition, and will no doubt be generally recognised as the standard 
guide to the subject. 

*£*$ ^£*£ *$^$ 

We have received several Proceedings of different Archaeological 
Societies and other antiquarian journals which we hope to notice 
more at length ere long, meanwhile we must content ourselves by 
very briefly referring to one or two of them. The Papers and Pro- 
ceedings of the Hampshire Field Club, vol. ii., part ii., call for more 
than ordinary notice. The number contains several papers con- 
siderably above the common level of interest, and it is copiously 
illustrated. An opening paper on the Encaustic Tiles of the south 
of Hampshire, by Mr. B. W. Greenfield and the editor (Rev. G. W. 
Minns), is very well done. We recognise in the illustrations of the 
tiles, of which no less than seven plates are given, several devices 
which frequently occur in Sussex. It would be an interesting study to 
mark the exact limits within which the different groups of patterns of 
tiles are found. These Hampshire and Sussex patterns seem to form 
an entirely different group from the Derbyshire and Yorkshire patterns. 
How widely different groups were spread respectively, is a subject 
worthy of being definitely decided. There are excellent papers 
also on the "Bembridge Limestone," by Mr. G. W. Colenutt; 
another on the " Hampshire Mudlands," by Mr. T. W. Shore ; 
another on some " Recovered Memorials of the old Church at 
Andover," by the Rev. R. H. Clutterbuck ; and a very interesting 
paper by the Rev. G. E. Jeans, on " Shorewell Church in the Isle of 
Wight." Other shorter papers are also good, and the number 
on the whole is considerably above the general level for excellence. 
Wiltshire Notes and Queries (Chas. J. Clark, Lincoln's Inn) is a new 
venture, the first number of which appeared in March. It contains 
several good papers and some excellent illustrations. We wish it 
every success. Several volumes and publications of the Smithsonian 
Institute, as well as Gloucestershire Notes and Queries, The Essex 
Review, Northamptonshire Notes and Queries, the East Anglian, 
and others, we can only name here now by way of acknowledgment, 
as worthy of commendation. From Athens we have received 
Epya QpritJKevTiKa, by Dr. Lampake. We hope to refer to all more 
at length shortly. 
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In the Colleges omitted by Dugdale the following short notice occurs 
of Osmotherly, near North Allerton, in Yorkshire. 

" The Prebendaries of Osmotherly," says Tanner, ' ' being mentioned 
on the records, temp. Edw. I., some have thought this to have been 
a Collegiate Church : but it seems rather to have been only a Rectory 
divided into three distinct parts or portions, and it is so rated in the 
Taxation of 1291. But it was afterwards appropriated to three 
sinecure Portionists, and a Vicar endowed. Yet in the Archbishop's 
certificate of all Hospitals, Colleges, etc., made 37th Henry VIII., 
there is, ' the three Prebends Simpters within the Parish Church of 
Osmotherly, the yearly value ;£i8.' " See Tanner, Notit Afonas. 
Yorksh. xcii., Stevens* Supplem., vol. I., p. 64. 

A brass in Sibstone Church, Leicestershire, proves that temp. 
Henry VIII. there were priests not merely calling themselves " Pre- 
bendaries " of Osmotherly, but wearing the almuce. 

The brass in question (Plate vii.) represents a tonsured ecclesiastic, 
vested in cassock, surplice with long full sleeves, and a fur almuce 
with pendants hanging stole-wise in front. 

The inscription which is in black letter is in four lines as follows : 

•rate jpa van fofcis poor* nmxbotit fatultaiic wentm magiairi 
tt prtbttrtrcrij be •sntonbtrkg QtctoxxB q' potfpalts ttdtm ht 
Sgbbgstont in comxtntn httiim xjxrj obxit **frhj frh mtxtBiB pagns 
& bm mxllmmo ttttt %xnj cxwxb m propitietor htan Qmxx 

The less said, perhaps, about the grammar of "mensis Mayus," the 
better. 

John Moore, M.A., held the second prebend in the church of 
Osmotherly, to which he was collated by the patron, the bishop of 
Durham (within whose diocese as part of Allertonshire, Osmotherly 
belonged), on Jan. 8, 1511. His successor was collated in 1533. 
The brass is mentioned by Haines, both as being (p. lxxix.) an example 
of a clergyman in a surplice and almuce but without a cope, and also 
(p. cii.) as a brass containing in its composition a figure of our Lord. 

14 
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This figure of our Lord is that known as the Majesty, or the Doom, 
and shews our Lord seated upon the rainbow. It was of common 
occurrence in the middle ages, and was not infrequently adopted as 
the central device for a paten. One such paten, that belonging to the 
chalice at the Roman Catholic church at Claughton, in Lancashire, 
is still preserved, though in an injured form.* It also occurs 
in the centre of the Munktorp paten, illustrated on another page 
of the present number of the Reliquary. It will be seen that 
two scrolls proceed upwards from the hands of the lower figure 
towards that of our Lord, containing prayers or ejaculations. 
The right-hand scroll contains^the words from Psalm cxli. 2 : gntot 
jfOBtnlma mtu in ttmtytttn too hit \ and that in the left-hand scroll the 
words : Jfiat mantis tea bt salmt me. 

The brass, as will be seen from the illustration, is a good one, 
and well preserved; a portion of the rainbow in the upper part 
being alone injured or lost. 

As regards Osmotherly church it may be added that it has quite 
recently been rebuilt, the church which was then pulled down was 
of no age or interest, being mainly an erection of last century, and 
built in a very plain style. The church of Osmotherly was 
originally " part of the possessions of the Bishops of Durham, and of 
their patronage, and the Rectory was divided into three prebends or 
portions ; and on Id. Oct. a.d. 1322 they were all consolidated by 
William de Melton, who then ordained that these three portions in 
the same Church should thenceforth be a simple and pure prebend 
and altogether free from cure of souls for the future. ' Yet ' adds 
Torre, 'The Church continued still in three portions or distinct 
Prebends.' 

" Mr. Torre gives catalogues of the Prebendaries, brought down to 
1534. A Vicarage was ordained Id. October 1322. Torre gives a 
catalogue of the Vicars." f 

An ecclesiastical foundation not properly collegiate but having a 
parochial incumbent and three sinecure prebendaries, still exists at 
St. Endellion, in Cornwall. In neither the case of Osmotherly, or 
of St. Endellion, is there any indication of a formal incorporation of 
the clergy into a college proper, with a common seal. In both cases 
the portionists appear to have been called " prebendaries " and from 
this cause arose a mistaken supposition that they formed a college, 
and that the church to which they belonged was collegiate. It is, 
however, of considerable interest to find one of the* prebendaries or 
portionists of Osmotherly using the usual vesture of a canon of a 
cathedral or collegiate church. 



* The paten has been bent inside out to form the cover to a ciborium, and an 
upright cross fixed to the central device. 

fLawton's Collectio Rerum Ecclesiasticarum, etc. (1842), p. 499. 
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Galismans* 

ii. 

BY J. LEWIS ANDRti, F.S.A. 

In forming talismanic writings or figures, the makers availed them- 
selves of any combination of words or numbers which, from its 
singularity, appeared to be of a supernatural origin. An example of 
this is to be found in the Roman charm which was discovered 
inscribed on a piece of plaster at Cirencester, and which is as 
follows : 

ROTAS 
OPERA 
TENET 
A R E P O 
S A T O R 

Here the words may be read backwards or forwards, up and down, 
at will, and still preserve the sense ; it was not only a Roman 
talisman, but formed part of a charm to be written upon the 
binding-cloth of a woman in labour, during the middle ages.* A 
second example is furnished by a combination of numbers made 
as follows : 



28. 


35- 


2. 


7 


6. 


3- 


32. 


3i 


34. 


29. 


8. 


1 


4- 


5- 


3°- 


33 



and which, it will be seen, make a total of 72 whichever way they are 
added up. This formula, written in the squares of a square figure 
with your enemy's name inscribed beneath, and worn on your person, 
will make him powerless against you, according to the magic lore of 
the " Brachmans ; " at least so Chambers informs us.t Those of our 
readers who are acquainted with Albert Durer's weird figure of 
Melancholia, will remember that above it is a tablet with a similar 
arrangement of numbers, making a total of 34 added which way you 
will ; it is also talismanic, and Mr. King informs us that its use is 
believed in at the present time, by German boors, as a protection 
against the plague. J The above and similar combinations of 
numbers are called magic squares, and are said to have been first 
mentioned by one, Eman Moscopulus, a Greek. Some talismanic 
figures, words and inscriptions have been much more extensively 
employed than others, the most famous name was probably — 

" abracadabra, that word of fear." 
It appears to have been first spoken of by Serenus Samonicus, a 

* See Brand, Popular Antiquities, vol. ii., p. 67. 
t For an article on the composition of " Magic Squares " see Chambers's Cyclo- 
pedia, vol. ii., Art. "Magic." 

X See Mr. King, in Archaological Journal, vol. xxvi., p. 227. 
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learned Roman, during the reigns of the Emperors Severus and 
Caracalla ; he recommends that it should be written according to the 
well-known formula in which it has since been generally found, and 
says it is to be suspended round the neck of any person suffering 
from fever. Some imagine it to be a word of Jewish origin, and to 
signify "pronounce a blessing," whilst others consider that it 
embodies the name of a heathen god. The word abraxas is 
supposed to be another form of Abracadabra, and is perhaps still more 
frequently met with. Irenaeus, speaking of the Basilidians, says 
that they had images which they used as amulets bearing the name 
of Abraxas or Abracadabra, which was probably true, as the 
members of that sect professed great faith in the mystical virtues of 
names. The god Abraxas, a hideous double-tailed monster, with 
the head of a cock, is often found on ancient gems. Mr. Westropp 
points out that the name, as written on these gems, "taken numerically, 
according to the Greek alphabet, gives, when summed up, the number 
365, being the number of days in the sun's annual course.* Abraxas 
rings were favourites in the middle ages, and one was found on the 
right hand thumb-bone of a skeleton, the supposed remains of Sefirid, 
Bishop of Chichester, a.d. 11 25. 

John Lange, a Silesian physician, born in 1485, prescribes for a 
fever the use of Abracadabra written upon a billet and hung round 
the neck of the sufferer. Grose (quoted by Brand) says that if it is 
used in a similar way it will cure the ague, and it appears to have 
been much in vogue during the great plague of London. 

The word Agla was a charm of Jewish origin, composed of the 
initial letters of the Hebrew words Atah — Gibbor — Leholam — 
Adonai, or, "Thou art great for ever, O Lord." Its use is very 
ancient, and in later times may be found in a mediaeval charm against 
fevers ; it is also mentioned in a spell against all sorts of weapons by 
a writer at the close of the seventeenth century. 

The word Ananizapta, of which Mr. King says, " The nearest 
approach to a meaning that a very learned Hebraist can elicit from 
Ananizapta is * The Joy of Shapta,' "t formed part of several charms, 
one of which is recorded by the same writer in combination with the 
mystical tau or T cross. F. Thiers gives the following as a talisman 
to drive away the plague and pestilential fevers : — 

Ananizapta ferit mortem quae laedere quaerit. 
Est mala mors capta dum dicit ananizapta. 
Ananizapta Dei miserere mei a signis coeli. 
Quae timent gentes, nolite timere, quia ego vobiscum sum dicit 
Dominus J 

The Tau Cross was considered of very great efficacy as a pro- 
tective sign from its having been " the mark " ordered by God in 
Ezekiel to be set upon the foreheads of the men of Jerusalem. It is 

* Handbook of Archeology, p. 30. 

t Archaological Journal, vol. xxvi., p. 231, n. 

X Thiers, vol. i , p. 409. 
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often found on rings, and a helmet of thirteenth century date at 
Parham, Sussex, has the front opening of this form, and similar 
crosses are found suspended from the necks of effigies on monu- 
mental brasses. A ring found at Keswick had two tau crosses upon 
it, and another found on a skeleton had this sign and the words 
Ave Maria. 

The Council of Malines in 1592 forbade the figure of the cross to 
be used to cure wounds. A certain form of the same emblem, called 
the Cross of Caracava, carried on the person, was supposed to keep 
the wearer safe from thunder and tempests. 

From the earliest ages of Christianity the books of the Gospel 
have been regarded with much awe and reverence, which soon led to 
the belief that they were endowed with talismanic powers. S. 
Barnabas is related to have carried about with him the Gospel of 
S. Matthew, from which he preached, and which healed all sick and 
diseased persons who touched it : moreover, it is said that he had 
this marvellous book buried with him. S. Augustine mentions, with 
qualified approbation, those who applied the gospel of S. John to 
their heads to be healed of infirmities, and at the present day 
we are told that " to protect her child from fairies, the Scotch mother 
leaves an open Bible beside it, when she is obliged to go from the 
Toom where she is."* In England till quite recently a patient seeking 
a cure at S. Tegla's Well, after bathing therein, lay under the altar of 
the adjacent church during the night after his bath, and with the 
Bible for a pillow, t S. Chrysostom, in the fourth century, complained 
of women who made phylacteries of the Gospels, and also of those 
who carried parts of the same books suspended to their necks, and 
he enquires how they could be benefited by so doing ? S. Basil and 
Epiphanius protested against the same thing. 

S. John's Gospel has been employed as a talisman much more 
frequently than those of the other evangelists, and when the entire 
book was not used, the opening verses alone were considered of 
great power. Cardinal de Cusa, legate of Pope Nicholas V. {circa 
1450), preached that, "one must not believe that God has attached 
to words a virtue which He has not given them, as do certain people 
who imagine that they will never be drowned, and will never be taken 
prisoners, provided that they carry upon them the Gospel of S. John.'* 
Barnaby Googe thus alludes to the custom — 

" Qbont i\m (Katfyalitks tucks ani> rjanfrg, are albags {ranging ejfarmes 
ftjjat gerire against all miseries attir all nnjrappie fjarmes, 
guramgst % fo{jit|j tjre threatening farit of picfrael muktfy one, 
%vih also tjre beginning of % $ospell of Saint §o(m." 

Popish Kingdome, /. 51. 

And a writer in 1561 observes, " what wicked blindness is this than 
to thinke that wearing prayers written in rolles about them, as 



Folk Medicine^ p. 165. f Hrid. % p. 46. 
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S. John's Gospel, the length of our Lord, the measure of our Lady, or 
other like, they shall not die no soddin death, nor be hanged, or yf 
he be hanged he shall not die."* F. Thiers says, that he falls into 
superstition "who thinks that in carrying upon him the words of 
the Gospel, In principio erat verbum, he will protect himself from 
many evils if it is written upon virgin parchment, and enclosed in 
the quill of a goose's feather on the first Sunday of the year an hour 
before sunrise. It was formerly said of the Irish peasantry, that if 
one of them had not a piece of wolfs skin round his neck, he had 
the above beginning of S. John's Gospel."t 

Barrow, in his Gipsies of Spain, says of the Madrid Gipsy women, 
that each of them wished to have a copy of the Gospel of S. Luke 
in her pocket, " especially when engaged in thieving expeditions, for 
they all looked upon it in the light of a charm, which would preserve 
them from all danger and mischance,"]: and in the South Kensington 
Museum is a book cover of open filigree work in silver, backed with gilt 
foil ; bells are attached to it, and a chain for suspension ; it contained 
a copy of the Gospels, and was intended to be worn by children on 
the occasion of their baptism. It came from Valencia, and was 
made about 1870. 

The Samaritans of Judea in the seventeenth century were 
accustomed to carry a copy of the law suspended round the neck,§ 
and at the present day the apocryphal correspondence between our 
Lord and King Abgar of Edessa, is frequently found in Devonshire 
and Shropshire cottages, where it is looked upon as a genuine epistle 
of Christ and as a preservative from fever. " Si quis hanc epistolam 
secum habuerit securus ambulet in pace? Nor is the talismanic use of 
sacred writings confined to Jews and Christians, for the Turks, who 
before their conversion to the religion of Islam, used figures of sacred 
animals as amulets, now, in their place, employ sentences from the 
Koran ; these are enclosed in silver boxes suspended from the neck 
or engraved upon rings and bracelets, or upon swords and armour, 
or woven into their garments. F. Thiers gives a droll account of the 
manner in which the Turks of his day hindered their slaves from 
running away. " They write on a ticket," he says, " the name of the 
slave, fasten it up in his chamber, and pronounce magical words and 
imprecations over his head ; on which the poor slave imagines that 
in taking to flight he would encounter lions and dragons, who would 
devour him, that the seas and rivers would overflow and swallow him 
up, and terrified by these vain ideas he returns to the home of his 
master, and re-enters his old slavery." || 

Several legends are told of persons who fell asleep only to awake 
at the end of many years. Epimenides of Crete slumbered thus for 
forty years, Abraham for one hundred, and Ezra for a like period of 
time ; but the most remarkable myth was the story of the seven 



Pilkington, Burning of St. Pouts Steeple, quo. Brand, vol. iii., p. 320. 
t See Folk Medicine, p. 92. % Barrow, Gipsies of Spain, p. 64. 

§ See Townley, Biblical Literature^ vol. i., p. 18. 
II Thiers, vol. i., p. 414. 
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sleepers, which related how they fell asleep in a.d. 250 and did not 
awake till 477. The legend was most devoutly believed in both by 
Christians and Moslems during the middle ages, and appears to be 
still credited by the latter. A sermon on them will be found in the 
Anglo-Saxon works of Bishop iElfric, and they were commemorated 
by an annual feast, for which a proper collect, epistle, and gospel will 
be found in the Sarum Missal. The names of these entranced 
mortals were — Maximian, Malchus, Martinian, Dionysius, John, 
Seraphton, and Constantine ; they were extensively employed as 
talismans during the middle ages, and they are found in an old 
English charm against fevers, discovered at Stockholm, where they 
are joined to the names of the Magi.* A charm to cure "a warty 
eruption " was to take seven wafers, probably unconsecrated hosts, 
and write upon each a name of one of the seven sleepers, after which 
" a charm was to be sung to the man afflicted, and a maiden was to 
hang it about his neck/'t 

The Turkish designations of the sleepers was as ioWoms—JeruIika, 
Meshilina, Mis Una, Mernoos, JDebbernoos, Shazzernoos, and 
KephestatjooSy as given by Falconer, who engraves a modern Turkish 
bracelet on which these names are inscribed. The same writer also 
states that these names are considered by the Turks as particularly 
fortunate ; they are placed on buildings to prevent them from being 
burnt, and on swords to hinder them from breaking. J In the Koran 
there is a chapter devoted to the seven sleepers, and we are told that 
their little dog, ketmeha, kept watch over them, and according to 
Mohammedan tradition he was one of the very few animals allowed 
to enter heaven ; it is therefore not surprising that his name is still 
considered talismanic, and that the Turks write it on letters which 
they send afar or across the sea. 

In the middle ages a large number of talismans had reference to 
our Lord, and of these probably the commonest bore the "trium- 
phant " title of our Saviour, which was affixed to the cross, Jesus 
Nazarenus Rex Judeorum. This, either in full, or simply Jesus 
Naz., was extremely popular, and perhaps this was so partly on 
account of the following legend, related in the pages of Roger of 
Wendover, and which tells us of what happened to a monk in 1196. 
This ecclesiastic, according to our author, had a vision of purgatory, 
in which he beheld a soul tormented for avarice by being compelled 
to swallow burning coins, and also count them ; then the monk asked 
** If men could by any remedy avoid such a dreadful torture ? " to 
which the tormented one replied with a sigh, " If men were daily to 
write with their ringer on their foreheads, and on the parts near their 
hearts, Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews, those of the faith would 
doubtless be preserved harmless, and after their death those very 



* See Archaologia, vol. xxx., p. 400. 
f Cockayne, quo. Folk Medicine, p. 43. 
X Falconer, Ephesus, p. 158. Edward the Confessor's vision of the Seven 
Sleepers forms the subject of the ninth panel of the screen in the saint's chapel at 
Westminster Abbey. 
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places would shine with a bright splendour."* Another reason for its 
popularity may be found in the following sentence from the office called 
the Benediction against Tempests. " Jesus Nazarenus Rex Judaeorum 
titulis triumphalis benedicat nos," moreover, in the solemn exorcism 
of persons possessed, the demon was adjured " per triumphalem 
titulum," which was to be written on the forehead of the sufferer. It 
formed part of a charm for a woman in childbirth, given by Brand 
in his Popular Antiquities, and is mentioned by Thiers as part of 
another for a similar purpose, and to be placed in the right hand of 
the suffering woman.f A great number of rings bore this inscription, 
whole or in part ; one found at Titsey, Surrey, and another at 
Chesterford, Essex, had ICH. NAZ., and the device of clasped 
hands. A third example was discovered at Sudbury, Suffolk. It was 
figured on helmets, and so appears on the effigy of Sir Thomas 
Wendesley, 1408, at Bakewell, Derbyshire, which has IHS. Nazaren. 
In its abbreviated form it was common on bells, J and is many times 
repeated on the leaden font at Parham, Sussex, perhaps as a talis- 
man to protect the baptismal water being used for sorcery. It occurs 
also on a leathern chalice box at Cawston, Norfolk, in association 
with the figure of a griffin, the animal who guarded over treasures ; 
the Luck of Edenhall is kept in a similar case, but bears the mono- 
gram IHS only. 

Many legends are recorded in connection with the mysterious 
passage of our Lord through the hands of the Jews, as related in 
S. Luke iv. 30. Jesus autem transiens per medium illorum 
ibat. Of these stories one is given by Sir John Mandevilie as fol- 
lows : — *' Half a mile," he says, "from Nazareth is the Leap of our 
Lord, for the Jews led Him up upon a high rock, to make Him leap 
down and have slain Him, but Jesus passed through them and 
leaped upon another rock, and the steps of His feet are still to be 
seen in the rock where He alighted. And, therefore, men say in 
travelling, when they are in fear of thieves or enemies, Jesus autem 
transiens per medium illorum ibat, that is to say, ' But Jesus passing 
through the midst of them went,' in token that as our Lord passed 
through the Jews' cruelty and escaped, so surely men escape the peril 
of thieves."§ The above shows why the above-quoted verse was 
considered a talisman against thieves, and as money is especially 
liable to suffer at their hands, the words have been placed on many 
English coins. They appear on the rose-nobles of Edward III. and 
Henry V., on the rials of Henry VI. and Edward IV., on the rose- 
royal of Henry VII., on the sovereign of the latter monarch, and 
upon those of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. Lastly, they are 
inscribed on the gold rial of Elizabeth. 

* Roger of Wendover's Chronicle, vol. ii., p. 157, ed. Bohn. 

+ The women of ancient Greece, when in labour, held palm branches in their 
hands, and their infants were wrapped in cloths bearing the device of the Gorgon's 
head, as talismans. 

t It occurs on the bell at Bramber, near Parham, Sussex. 

§ Mandevilie, in Early Travels in Palestine, For more on the same subject 
see Cornelius & Lapide on St. Luke iv. 30. Translation by Ross, p. 170. 
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At a meeting of the Archaeological Institute, June 6th, 1856, there 
was exhibited a reliquary of Gothic design, and of gilt copper, the 
knop and stem being partly enamelled, and inscribed with the 
mystic Jesus autem, etc.; and Mr. Jones engraves in his Finger Ring 
Lore a French ring with the same legend. It appears in a written 
charm to be placed in the hand of a woman in labour, and was used 
as a spell to hinder criminals from suffering pain when put to the 
rack or torture. 

The words of the dying Redeemer, Consummatum est, were used 
as a charm to stop an effusion of blood, the formula being as 
follows : — " Write with the blood I N R I on a paper, and apply it to 
the forehead, with Consummatum est" The same ejaculation and 
the names of the Magi are found on a brooch formerly belonging to 
Col. Campbell, of Glen Lion.* 

A ring discovered in Sussex is inscribed, "Ci ergo me queritis 
cinite eos baute," a corruption of Si me quceritis sinite has abire, 
found in S. John's Gospel viii. 8, and the words were probably 
talisman ic. 

According to a manual of prayers quoted by F. Thiers, who calls 
it " a detestable book," the words Anthos, Anostro, Noxio, Bay, 
Gloy, Apen, are names of our Lord, and carried suspended from 
the neck will cause the wearer to be sought after and loved by all. 

Tetragammaton, a denomination given by the Greeks to the 
Hebrew name of Jehovah, because in the Hebrew language it con- 
sists of four letters, was a charm of great power ; it may be observed 
in many spells and exorcisms, and occurs as part of a talisman on a 
ring found at Coventry Park. 

Names were considered of the utmost importance in magic, and a 
book on Exorcism states that one of the first things to be attempted 
in exorcising is to find out the name of the principal devil and those 
of his associates, and when found out the names are to be written on 
a scroll of parchment, and then burnt in a fire previously blessed, by 
which the evil spirits are made to suffer all the torments specified in 
the accompanying exorcisms. t In France the shepherds and swine- 
herds used formerly to write the name of S. Basil on a ticket, and 
fasten it on the top of a crook or stick, to hinder wolves from hurting 
their sheep or pigs. Mr. King says that " the Persians manage to 
scare away cockroaches by writing up the name of the cockroach 
king, Kabikej, on the places infested by his subjects, ,, and states 
that, " In the University Library, Cambridge, may be seen a Persian 
MS. thus defended from their attacks by this venerated name 
inscribed upon its cover." J S. Chrysostom speaks of women who 
put the names of rivers into their charms, and of those who hang 
them to their necks. 



* Thiers mentions as a superstition the practice of writing Consummatum est in 
a certain manner, and putting it on the point of a black-handled knife to appease 
a storm. 

f See Fustis Demonium, quo. Nineteenth Century , Oct., 1888, p. 579. 

% Arch. Journal \ vol. xxvi., p. 235. 
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Pilkington, as before quoted, writes of those who carried about 
them u the length of our Lord," and it appears that many supposed 
that a Pope had granted an indulgence for their doing so, which 
apocryphal grant was formally retracted in 1678. Thiers mentions, 
with reprobation, those who bore about them " the measure of the 
wound in the side of our Lord, in the belief that it would procure 
them certain advantages, to wit, preservation from fire, water, and 
tempests, spears, swords," etc., etc. 

The well-known prayer commencing Anima Christi sanctifica me 
has been attributed to S. Thomas Aquinas, and wrongly to S. Igna- 
tius of Loyola ; it was a great favourite in the middle ages, and some 
of its clauses are written on the beautiful brass cross, probably com- 
memorating Richard Tooner, 1445, at Broadwater Church, Sussex. 
It was published in a French booklet of 1502 as a prayer discovered 
in the sepulchre of our Lord, with the equally common petition 
beginning Ave verum corpus, and these two oraisons were stated in 
the above-named work to be preservatives against the usual host of 
human misfortunes if worn on the person.* The prayer attributed 
to S. Augustine, beginning Deus propitius esto tnihi was asserted in 
some works to be talismanic, and if only borne on the person would 
keep the wearer from all earthly evils, " and when his soul should be 
separated from his body it would never go to hell." Another prayer, 
said to be by "Pope Leo," and which Thiers calls " the most per- 
nicious of all," if carried on the person would protect the owner from 
all adversity. Besides the prayers said to have been found in the 
sepulchre of Christ, another was reported to have been discovered in 
the tomb of the Virgin, which possessed this property, that who- 
ever said it or carried it about him would be delivered from all the 
ills usually mentioned in connection with talismans, and would see 
our Lady three times before his death. "The measure of our 
Lady," before noticed, may perhaps have been that of the sole of her 
foot, for kissing which an indulgence was believed to have been 
granted by Pope John XXI T., to whom a number of mythical indul- 
gences have been attributed. 

{To be continued.) 
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IV. 

On a former occasion, when dealing with the subject of pewter, we 
printed in the Reliquary the later ordinances of the Company of the 
Pewterers of York, which were sent to us by Mr. R. C. Hope, F.S.A. 
The volume which contains these ordinances is a parchment book, 
now bound together with several leaves of a paper book, and it 
contains a number of interesting records of the York Pewterers. 

* See Thiers, vol. iv., p. 55. 
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There are also scattered notices concerning the Pewterers' Company 
in the Minute Books of the City Corporation. 

Among the items of information to be gleaned from the Pewterers 
Book and the Corporation Minute Books is the fact that the com- 
pany was in possession of a set of brass moulds, which pewterers, free 
of the company, were entitled to use. 

The first reference to the moulds which we have met with occurs 
in a minute of the Corporation * under the date of the last day of 
February, 1599, against which is written in the margin : '* Rd Cooke 
pewtherer towchinge the mouldes." The minute itself is as follows : 

• c And wheras Willm Cooke younger hath compleyned against the 
Searchers of y e powtherers for denying him to be fre at ther Mouldes 
w ch they saye they denye by reason he is not an able workman 
nether hath tried him self as others formerly have done w ch vse they 
saie is That euery Workman before he sett vp shall go to one of ther 
searchers shopps and ther take a pece of the searchers rough worke 
& work it in the same shoppe, & so try him self to be a sufficient 
workeman. It is therefore nowe agreed that the said Cooke shall do 
as others formerly have done before he be admyt to be fre to ther 
mouldes and that done & he found sufficient & hable then to be 
admitted to the said mouldes." t 

This minute, besides its reference to the moulds, is of interest as 
throwing light on the manner in which pewterers* work was con- 
trolled by the searchers. 

The next allusion to the moulds occurs in the Pewterers Book 
itself, under the date of April, 16 16, Richard Walker and John 
Stook being the searchers for that year. It gives a list of the moulds 
belonging to the Company at the time, in the following terms : 

"And all these movldes vnder written dothe belonge the same 
tyme being eight paire of them new bought by the good men of the 
trayde and to remaine to the vse of the fremen of the companie 
for ever payeinge iij u for everie younge man that haithe sarvied 
his apprentishipe to the antiente custom at his first cominge In to 
this companie. / the names of the movldes 

Inprimis one 7 11 charger movld 

It. one 4 U charger movld 

It. one 3 H charger movld 

It. one 2 li dishe movld 

It. one least dvbler movld 

It. one brod border dishe movld 

It. one numovldishe movld 

It. one pound dishe movld 

It. one 3 quarters dish movld 

It. one Banquitin dishe movld 

It. one depe 3 U platter movld 

It one 2 U halfe depe movld 



* Book 32, fo. 77. 
"V There are some unimportant contractions in the original which have been 
expanded in print. 
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It. one 2 U depte (sic) movld 

It. one pound and halfe depe movld 

It. one pound depe dishe movld 

It. one 3 quarters dishe dishe (sic) movld 

It. one banquitin dishe movld 

It. one great trensher plaite movld 

It. one small trensher plaite movld 

It. one small saucer movld 

Geuen by George Lockwood to the whole companie of Pewtherers 
one greate trencher plaite moulde.' , 

The Pewterers Book also contains a list of the admission of the 
members of the company, which seems to be fairly complete from 
March, 1653, the date of the earliest entry, to 1759. The entries 
are, as a rule, much in the same style as the first, which we give 
verbatim, as follows : 

" March 6, 1653. Richard Wroghan hath maid himselfe a free 
Broather & hath giuen ye Company fouer pounds towards ye 
Maintaing (sic) of ye Moulds."* In 1674 and onwards the sum 
given seems to have been raised to jQj 10s., but all along certain of 
the members gained their freedom by the payment of three shillings 
and four pence only (that is, a quarter of a mark). The first entry 
of this kind is under date of May 6, 1688, when it is recorded as 
follows : 

" Robartt Coulton y e younger maid him selfe a thre shills & 4 
pence Broather before y e Lord Maior." A similar entry relating to 
William Postgate in 1691, states that he made himself a three 
shillings and fourpence brother " before ye Company,'* and so with 
others. 

On April 20th, 1683, James Seeker and Henry Rodwell being on 
that occasion elected searchers, it is recorded that : " In thatt yeare 
we obtained by Coars att Law the bennefitt of ye bras Moulds 
a gainst Mr Thomas Thomlinson for ye benefitt of ye Company of 
Pewtherers neuer to pay any Rentt. which Bras Moulds is as 
followeth : 

One siuen pound Mould 

One fiue pound Mould 

One fouer pound Mould 

One thre pound depe Mould 

One tow & halfe (sic) depe Mould 

One tow pound Mould 

One pound dish Mould 

One Bankitin dish Mould 

One Lardg Biskitt plate Mould 

One Less Biskitt plate Mould." 

The following year, April 18th, 1684, there is an entry as follows, 
signed by all the members of the company, with regard to the 
manner of using the moulds : 

* In 1704, etc., the expression is varied to " towards the Repayring of ye Bras 
Moulds." 
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" Memorandum thatt it is a greed by vs of y e Company of 
Pewtherers y 1 none of vs or any y* doe belong to y* said traid doe 
Imploy ore Cause to be Imployed to heatt any of the said Bras 
Moulds belongin to y e said traid one y e Rightt Syed but one the Back 
Side, Soe y l y e Right Syed may be preserved for y e good & Bennefitt 
of y e said Traid, for y e which if there be any knowne by any Meanes 
whattsoeuer to heatt y e said Moulds one the Right Side after the 
daite heareof shall forfitt 3s 4d for euery time soe doeing ; & for y e 
true performance of y e same we haue hear vnto sett ouer hands 

John Harrison lc* ai .-k«re 

William Hutchinson) 



Joseph Gorwood 
Arthur Wharton 
Richard Williamson 

her 

Jane J Loftas 

mark 

Kath: Hutchinson 
Tho Rodwell 
Richard Loftas 
Francis Lucas 
Thomas Thursby 



Towndrow Poynton 
W m Rodwell 
John Battison 
W. Hutchinson 
Jn° Plummer 
Edw d Willson 
Richard Topliff." 



James Seeker 
Leonard Terry 
John White 
John Harrison 
Abraham Battison 
Rich d Chambers 
Ralph RLr Loftuss 
John Sanderson 
Tho Matterson 
John Pollard 
John Harrison 

These are the chief references to the moulds, and the right of 
using them, as well as of the manner in which they were to be used. 
There are a number of references to other matters concerning the 
proceedings of the Company of Pewterers of York, to which we 
hope to revert before long. The Pewterers Book also contains lists 
of Apprentices from 1645 t0 *749> an( * of the Searchers of the 
company from 1665 to 1735, besides the names of the Members 
admitted from 1653 to 1759, t0 which we have already referred. 

A good many of the pewter wares made by the York pewterers are 
still extant, and, as a rule, bear the initial letters of the pewterers' 
names as their marks. It will, therefore, help towards the identifica- 
tion of the pewterers* work and its date, if we print these lists of 
their names. On the present occasion we give those of the Appren- 
tices, and at an early date we hope to return to the subject, when we 
propose to give the other lists of names as well. The admissions of 
the Apprentices are all recorded in very similar terms to the first. 

Apprentices. 

June 10, 1645. Richard Wroghan, the son of Richard W. of 
Burdsall, was apprenticed to Mathew Jobson, to dwell with him for 
8 years. 

Sept. 20, 1642. Robartt Coulton s. of Richard C„ app. to John 

B °gg> 7 years. 

April 19, 1647. Henry Hammon, s. of John H., app. to John 
Hammon, 7 years. 

April 1st, 1647. James Williamson, s. of Thomas W., app. to 
George Clarke, 7 years. 
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July 7, 1651. John Harrison, app. to " Mr. John Bradley," 7 years. 

March 25, 1653. Thomas Houldsworth, s. of John H., app. to 
Thomas Busfeild, 7 years. 

April 5, 1655. William Eastburne, app. to George Peckitt, 
7 years. 

June 24, 1656. Phillop Waid, app. to John Hammon, 7 years. 

May 1st, 1756 (sic, but an obvious error for 1656). John Bus- 
field, s. of Thomas B. app. his father, 7 years. 

April 6, 1 66 1. Robartt Smith, app. Henry Hammon, 7 years. 

May 16, 1 66 1. James Loftas, app. Mathew Jobson, 7 years. 

July 1st, 1662. William Rideing, app. Robartt Cowton, 9 years. 

July 1st, 1663. William Hutchinson, app. James Williamson, 
7 years. 

June 2, 1663. James Seeker, app. Richard Wroghan, 7 years. 

June 15, 1665. Henry Rodwell, app. Thomas Busfeild, 7 years. 

June 20, 1665. William Chambers, app. Richard Wroghan, 
7 years. 

May 20, 1666. Michaell Wilkinson, app. John Harrison, 7 years. 

January 10, 1667. William Allen, app. John Busfeild, 7 years. 

December 24, 1675. Abraham Batteson, app. Robartt Smith, 
7 years. 

May 7, 1677. Richard Williamson, app. to his father, James W., 
7 years. 

May 7, 1677. Robartt Coulton, app. to his father, Robartt 
Coulton, 7 years. 

May 7, 1677. John Harrison, app. to his father, John H., 7 years. 

June 13, 1677. William Rodwell, app. to Henry R., 7 years. 

April 9, 1679. William Postgate, app. James Seeker, 7 years. 

November 11, 1680. Ralph Loftas, app. James L., 8 years. 

March 16, 1680. Thomas Houldsworth, app. to his father, 
Thomas H., 7 years. 

April 23, 1683. George Smith/*app. to Emmatt S. (a woman), 
7 years. 

July 25, 1684. Robartt Sadler, app. Janne Waid (a woman), 
7 years. 

July 15, 1 69 1. Richard Chambers, app. Janne Waid (a woman), 
7 years. 

July 15, 1 69 1. John White, app. James Loftas, 7 years. 

May 1st, 1692. Lenard Terry, app. Robartt Sadler, 7 years. 

Oct. 26, 1692. William Metcalfe, app James Seeker, 7 years. 

August 1st, 1697. John Saunderson, app. John Harrison, 7 years. 

August 1st, 1697. Thomas Rodwell, app. James Loftas, 7 years. 

May 1st, 1698. William Hutchinson, app. his father, William 
H., 7 years. 

July 18, 1699. ffrancis Lucas, app. to Janne Waid (a woman), 
7 years. 

May 1 st, 1 70 1. Richard Loftus, app. his father, James L., 7 
years. 

May 14, 1700. Thomas Matteson, app. Richard Williamson, 7 
years. 
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August 22, 1707. James Loftus, app. Richard L., 7 years. 

Feb. 14, 1707-8. Edward Willson, s. of Edward W., app. 
Leonard Terry, 7 years. 

Ap. 23, 1709. John Pollerd, s. of Elizabeth P., app. John White, 
8 years. 

Oct. 1st, 17 1 2. Toundrow Poynton, s. of John P., app. Richard 
Chambers, 7 years. 

December 21, 1707. John Battison, app. Abraham B., 7 years. 

April 2nd, 171 1. Richard Wright, s. of Richard W., app. W m 
Hutchinson, 7 years. 

December 25, 17 14. George Harrison, s. of John H., 7 years. 

June 24, 1 7 16. Richard ToplifF, s. of W 111 Toplif, app. John 
White, 8 years. 

Feb. 6, 1 71 7. Thomas Thursby, s. of Emanuell Thursby, app. 
Richard Chambers, 8 years. 

August 15, 1 7 18. Christopher Akam, s. of John Akam, app. 
Leonard Terry, 8 years. 

Sep. 30, 1721. Jn° Plumer, s. of Antony P., app. Leonard 
Terry, 7 years. 

Aug. 2, 1725. W m Sandwith, s. of Ralph S., app. "Mr. Rich d 
Chambers," 7 years. 

Jan. 6, 1726. Tho : Bewlay, s. of Isabell Bewlay, app. John 
Batteson, 7 years. 

Jan. 6, 1726. Tho. Rod well, s. of Tho. Rod well, app. to (name 
omitted, possibly to John B., as above), 7 years. 

Feb. 3, 1726. Benj n White, s. of Benj. W., app. John W., 
7 years. 

Jan. 13, 1726. Arthur Wharton, s. of Jn° W., app. Leonard 
Terry, 7 years. 

Jan. 28, 1728. William Dalton, s. of John D., app. Mr. Leonard 
Terry, 7 years. 

March 26, 1731. Tho. fford, s. of W 111 rTord, app. "Mr. Rich. 
Chambers," 7 years. 

May 20, 1734. John Falshaw, s. of Christopher F., app. Leonard 
Terry, 7 years. 

May 11, 1738. Will. Wright, s. of Will. W., "of Thursk, cord- 
winder, " app. William Hutchinson, 7 years ' 

July 24, 1 741. Jos: Gorood, s. of Benj. Gorwod, of Patringgton, 
app. " Mr. John Harrison, Pewterer," 7 years. 

Aprill 20, 1749. John Farrell, s. of (omitted), app. to Mr. Jn° 
Harrison, 7 years. 

In conclusion, we beg to express our obligations to the Deputy 
Town Clerk of York, Mr. William Giles, for facilities readily and 
courteously afforded for consulting the city records. 
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•flotea on tbe Catbebral Cfourchee of Swet>en* 

BY T. M. FALLOW, M.A., F.S.A. 

Before beginning a series of papers giving an account of the various 
cathedral churches of Sweden, and which, it is hoped, may be after- 
wards continued, so as to comprise an account of all the cathedral 
churches of Scandinavia generally, it will be convenient to indicate 
briefly, what were the civil and ecclesiastical divisions of territory in 
those countries. Originally, all the Scandinavian sees were subject 
to the archiepiscopate of Hamburg and Bremen. In 1104, the see 
of Lund, in Scania, which was then reckoned part of Denmark, was 
made archiepiscopal, with metropolitan rights over the other Scandi- 
navian sees. About fifty years later, in 1152, the Norwegian sees 
were detached from the province of Lund, the bishopric of 
Trondhjem being raised to an archbishopric, with jurisdiction over 
them. In 1164, the see of Upsala was also made archiepiscopal, 
with metropolitical rights over the four sees of Linkoping, Skara, 
Strengnas, and Vesterls ; to which, rather later, was added that of 
Vexio, as well as the See of A°bo in Finland. 

During the later middle ages, the ecclesiastical divisions were 
generally as follows : 

Sweden. Archbishopric of Upsala : The province containing the 
six suffragan sees of (1) Linkoping, (2) Skara, (3) Strengnas, 
(4) Vesteras, (5) Vexio, (6) A°bo. 

Norway. Archbishopric of Trondhjem : The province contain- 
ing the ten suffragan sees (in Norway) of (1) Bergen, (2) Haraar, 
(3) Oslo, (4) Stavanger; (in Iceland) (5) Holar, (6) Skaholt, also (7) 
the bishopric of the Faroe Isles, (8) that of Greenland (11 12 — 1520), 
and fitfully (9) The Isles (Sodor), and (10) Orkney. 

Denmark. Archbishopric of Lund : The province containing the 
eight suffragan sees of (in Denmark) (1) Aarhus, (2) Borglum, 
(3) Odense, (4) Ribe, (5) Roskilde, (6) Viborg, as well as the sees of 
(7) Slesvig, and (.8) Reval (12 19 — 1346). 

In 1658, Scania was ceded by Denmark to Sweden, and at the 
beginning of the present century Norway was taken from Denmark and 
given to Sweden, while Finland became part of the Russian empire. 

It will also be well at the outset, to note some of the changes 
connected with the status of the cathedral churches, consequent on the 
Lutheran reformation in Scandinavia. It is pretty well known that 
the Reformed churches of Scandinavia are, nominally, at any rate, 
episcopal in constitution. In Denmark and Norway, however, no 
distinction is now recognised between a cathedral church and a 
parish church, and if any of the Lutheran bishops happen to have 
official connection with any of the ancient cathedral churches in 
those countries, such connection is wholly accidental. In Sweden, 
on the other hand, a certain connection between the bishop and the 
cathedral church has been maintained, and there is in each " stift," 
or diocese, a chapter or consistory comprising the bishop as presi- 
dent, the minister of the congregation worshipping in the cathedral 
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(who is usually called the " domprost ") as vice-president, and four 
of five professors as ordinary members. This consistory or chapter 
exercises jurisdiction within the "stiff or diocese, and has the 
right of presentation to a large number of parishes in it, but none of 
the members, except the domprost, are, however, in any sense, 
ministers of the cathedral church. They have, moreover, no stalls 
in the choir, neither has the bishop any throne or official seat 
within it. In nearly every case (including Upsala) the bishop is the 
parish minister of a congregation and church near the cathedral 
city. 

We now pass to a description of the cathedral churches of the 
ancient sees of Sweden, taking them in alphabetical order (which, 
except as regards Lund, was also their ancient order of precedence 
under the see of Upsala), and beginning, therefore, with Linkoping* 

LINKOPING. 
The Cathedral Church of St. Peter and St. Faul. 

Linkoping is pleasantly situated in the midst of a fertile plain on 
the bank of a small river called the Sting, and a few miles to the 
south of Lake Roxen. The canal route between Stockholm and 
Gothenburg passes through the lake, and from it the town of 
Linkoping can be indistinctly discerned in the distance. It may not 
be out of place to recall here, in passing, that one of the first persons 
to conceive the idea of connecting the Baltic shores of Sweden with 
those of the Cattegat by means of a series of canals, joining the 
lakes, was the last Catholic Bishop of Linkoping, the celebrated 
Hans Brask. Bishop Brask's name is now appropriately borne by 
one of the steamboats plying along the route. 

The central position of the town of Linkoping marked it out at an 
early period as a meeting point in the life of the people of East 
Gothland, and in the middle of the twelfth century it was chosen as 
the see of a bishop for that part of Sweden. It w&s, a3 may be siir- 

£i mised from this selection, a place of some importance at the time, 

:■■ ( and it contained a small church dedicated to St. Lawrence, or, as 
the name is in Swedish, St. Lars. 

\\ On returning from the consecration of the cathedral church of 

Lund, in 1 145, Gislo, the third Bishop of Linkoping, is said to have 

*, • determined on building at Linkoping a cathedral church of similar 
grandeur and dignity to that of Lund, which he had just assisted in 
dedicating to the service of God. Bishop Gislo at once set to work. 
Traces of what he then began are to be seen in the existing- 
Romanesque portions of the cathedral, and they are said to bear a 
strong resemblance to portions of the monastic church at Alvastra . 
not far off, which also claims Bishop Gislo as its founder.* . 

That the church at Linkoping, which Bishop Gislo had begun, was 
- — .. , . 1 . , , , , 1 . . , , ■ . 

* Linkopings Domkyrka af G. Westling, p. 5. The writer takes this opportunity 
of acknowledging his obligations to Hr. Westling's book for much of the informa- 
tion given in this paper. 

*5 
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in actual progress by the end of the twelfth century, is evident from 
the fact that his successor, Bishop Kol, ordered that St. Lawrence's 
church should no longer possess the right of baptism, but should be 
dependent, in this respect, on the cathedral church. A sufficient 
portion of Linkoping cathedral had been finished by 12 19 to allow 
of the coronation of King Johan Sverkersson taking place within its 
walls. A few years later (1232), Bishop Bengt, of Linkoping, 
obtained a Brief from Pope Gregory IX. enjoining the clergy of the 
diocese to assist in the building of the cathedral church, then in 
progress. In 1245, Pope Innocent IV. also issued a Brief com- 
mending the erection of the cathedral church to the alms of the 
faithful, and two years later the papal legate, William de Sabina, 
enjoined that a portion of the income of all the parish churches in 
the diocese should be devoted to the building of the cathedral. In 
1 251, King Valdemar was crowned in the church by Bishop Lars, 
who, by the year 1260, had added some forty feet to its length. In 
succeeding years, the work was gradually forwarded by the civil and 
ecclesiastical authorities, as well as by the pious devotion of indi- 
viduals, and by testamentary bequests. About 1390, one Tydekinus 
or Tydeche was employed on the works then undertaken, but it is 
not certain on what portion of the building he was engaged. 

Bishop Knut Bosson, whose long episcopate covered the period 
from 1 39 1 to 1436, conceived the idea of improving the building by 
re-erecting the eastern portion, and the foundation was laid of an 
ambulatory round the new apsidal choir, as also of some chapels 
beyond. King Eric XIII. assisted the work, as his predecessors 
had done ; but in 14 16 the cathedral was struck by lightning and set 
on fire, and this, together with another fire which occurred a few 
years later, in 1422, checked the progress of the work. In 1465, 
Henry Tideman succeeded to the see. He was a great patron 
of art, and in 1470 he summoned from Cologne a German architect, 
named Gierlach, to superintend the building operations, which 
included the erection of the three eastern chapels, the foundations of 
which had been laid by Bishop Bosson, more than fifty years before. 
An inscription in the eastern part of the church, now obliterated, but 
which has been preserved by Dr. Rhyzelius in his learned book, 
Episcopocopia^ p. 96, recorded Bishop Tideman's work in the following 
words : 

Vi Henrik med Guds n&dh Biskop i Lyncypung Guds 
rena heder byggs diz hus. Anno dni CIO.OD.LXX.HL 
deo gratias. 

That is : We, Henry, by the grace of God, Bishop of Linkoping, 
do build this house to the pure honour of God. Anno Domini 
1473. Deo Gratias.* 

* Dr. Rhyzelius also states (p. 117) that Bishop Tideman instituted in the 
cathedral church a service called " Sacrum Aurora," which " was to be celebrated 
every morning with music, to the honour of our Saviour Christ and His mother 
Mary" It is difficult to say what this service can have been. 
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King Karl Knutson contributed to the building, but want of funds 
still stood in the nay of its full completion. Bishop Tideman 
gave largely of his own means towards it, as did also the last Catholic 
bishop, Hans Brask ; but the introduction of the reformed religion, 
early in [he sixteenth century, put a stop to the work. Not only was 
the work stopped, but the building itself was neglected, and its 
history henceforward, with but slight interruptions, runs a downward 
course. In 1523 King Gustavus issued a Brief in its behalf, but the 
poverty of the country compelled him, a year or two later, to 
appropriate its possessions to the national exchequer. A few years 
afterwards, in 1546, a fire took place, and it destroyed much of the 
interior furniture of the church and melted the copper roof which 



Bishop Brask had been instrumental in procuring. 1 * It seemed, 
indeed, as if the church was likely to become a ruin, and had it not 
been for the interest which King John III. took in it, this misfortune 
might very probably have been its lot. 

Linkoping cathedral is built of limestone, and consists of a nave 
of five bays, with side aisles of equal height with the nave, a 
crossing between the nave and choir, the latter terminating in an 
apse. Round the apse the side aisles of the choir have been 
continued so as to form an ambulatory, or as the Swedes more 
happily term it, a "kor omgang" (choir circuit). Out of this ambu- 
latory radiate eastwards three chapels, that in the centre being 

s from lire, viz., ill 1416, 1490, 1546, 
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dedicated to St. Andrew the Apostle, the chapel on the north-east 
to a local St. Nicholas, and that on the south-east to St. Thomas 
the Apostle. There are now no transepts, but it is evident that the 
original plan was to build a Romanesque basilica with transepts, a 
central and two western towers. The church was begun with that 
idea, but the plan was changed by subsequent builders, and the 
crossing between the nave and choir, together with some other 
indistinct evidences of an intention to build transepts, are all that 
remain as indications of the original plan. Traces of transepts as 
originally projected may be observed in the arrangement of the two 
side chapels north and south of the choir, and in the two low 
breasting walls which enclose the choir north and south, and which 
are thought to be remains of side walls, which were to separate it 
from the transepts. The absence of triforium and clerestory, not- 
withstanding the very considerable elevation of the vaulting, detracts 
seriously from the dignity of the church. From tha't absence the 
building lacks, both externally as well as within, that structural 
majesty which many smaller churches having a triforium or clerestory 
possess, and which it is usual to associate with cathedral, and other 
of the more important churches. In the centre, attached to the west 
end of the nave, is a meagre modern tower, from which rises a 
sharply pointed spire. Both tower and spire are unworthy of the rest 
of the building, and their sole recommendation is that they can never 
be mistaken hereafter for old work. Before the addition of the 
spire there was a low square tower in a pseudo-classical style, the 
original west end of the cathedral having been taken down in 1748 
to admit of the erection of the tower, which was built of the material 
afforded by the demolition of the old sacristy. The tower and 
spire are now said to be the highest in Sweden. If they are so, 
they must exceed the height of the tower, with the obelisk spire 
added to it by Tessin, at Vester£s cathedral, which have hitherto 
been accounted the loftiest in the country.* 

Swedish architectural styles and periods are rather differently 
distinguished from one another to those of our own country. In 
Sweden the earliest style, the Romanesque, prevailed between 1050 
and 1220. It was followed by the Transitional style from about 
1220 to 1300, and this in turn was followed by what is called in 
Sweden by the general name of the Gothic style, and which covered 
a period from about 1300 to 1535. Of course these different styles 
admit in part of various sub-divisions, and were also subject to the 
development of local types, but of such there is no need to speak 
here. Dr. Hans Hildebrand, in his work " Den Kyrkliga Konsten 
under Sveriges Medeltid," alluding to Linkoping cathedral, as in 
part exhibiting an example of the Swedish Transitional style, says as 
follows : t " After the building of the cathedral had been for some 
time at a standstill, it was again taken in hand in 1240, and was 

• According to Baedeker the height of the tower and spire of Vesteras cathedral 
is 310 feet. 

t P- 41. 
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proceeded with on a remarkably large scale. The greater portion of 
the nave exhibits characteristics of the Transitional style, with the 
pointed arch more and more developed, until finally a decidedly 
Gothic spirit manifests itself. . . . Between the aisles stand the 
pillars ; first a pair of circular, then a pair of octagonal, and then a 
pair of polygonal [clustered] piers with shafts in the corners, and 
with foliage having characteristics of the Transitional style on the 
capitals of the columns, etc. The circular and polygonal piers 
have fine flowing foliage and also richly moulded bases, round 
which are benches of hewn stone. . . . Running along the 
wall is a bench, which supports an arcade, with round arches 
at the east, and pointed arches at the west; it is suddenly 
interrupted, which seems to point to a pause in the building. 
The west end of the edifice is later, but those who built it 
endeavoured in some degree to adhere to the forms of the previous 
period. By a careful examination of the design of the windows, 
preferably those on the north side, one may notice in going from 
east to west, that the form is gradually altered, and that the wall 
between two of the windows forms a sort of upright pilaster. . . . 
In the southern side of the church there is a remarkably fine door- 
way, the westernmost on the south side, with a high tympanum 
having sculptured figures, the sides of the door being of several orders. 
The pointed arch occurs here with ornamentation belonging to 
the Transitional period, and in general that style prevails ; here and 
there only is there a trace of Gothic, as for example in the foliage of 
the capitals of the shafts. In consequence of this combination we 
may fairly venture to assign this doorway to the beginning of the 
fourteenth or the later years of the previous century." 

The interior arrangements of the cathedral have undergone severe 
handling since the Reformation, and it has been swept clear of most 
of its former fittings. The effect has been to leave the architectural 
features standing out in bold prominence. In consequence of this 
the church has within an empty and cold aspect, which is not 
relieved by the white colour of the pulpit, or of the large statues 
above, and on either side of the altar. 

Before the changes which were made in 1812-13, a screen stretched 
from the pillar to which the pulpit is now fixed, to the corresponding 
pillar on the south side, and there was an inner screen between the 
two next pillars to the east which bear the choir arch. This latter 
screen was a work of Bishop Tideman, and bore a shield of his 
arms. Between these two screens there were parcloses, north and 
south, and within the square enclosure so formed, several of the 
Lutheran bishops lie buried, including the learned Dr. Rhyzelius, 
who died in 1761. The pulpit dates from the. middle of last century. 
It was the work of a Swedish sculptor, Nils Osterbom. The scenes 
sculptured on it represent Scriptural events, such as the Fall, Abraham 
in the plain of Mamre, Jacob's Dream, the Visitation of St. Mary, 
and others, and although the pulpit scarcely harmonizes in design 
with its surroundings, it is nevertheless a fairly good specimen of 
Swedish work of its date. Originally a figure of Hercules crowned 
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the canopy, but this was felt to be out of place in a church, and it 
was removed in 1833. Unfortunately its place was taken by a lotus 
flower, scarcely less inappropriate as being the emblem of the Egyp- 
tian Isis. 

Above the altar there is a colossal figure of our Lord with a 
chalice in His right hand. This figure was the work of the Swedish 



{From a fkotograph by P. /. Bergk, LinAo/ittg-) 

artist Bystrdm, in 1832, but it is in no respect a satisfactory pro- 
duction. On either side are figures by the same sculptor, representing 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, for which the late Queen of Sweden, with 
her four sons, the late and present King, and their brothers sat 
Originally a very fine painted triptych, or altar-piece, was placed 
above the altar. It is now preserved in the south aisle of the choir, 
having been removed, as it was said to darken the church. It was 
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painted by a -Flemish artist, Martin Hemskerk, and was intended for 
a Russian church at Novgorod, 
to which it was to have been given 
by a bishop whose portrait is in- 
troduced in one of the panels. The 
central upper panel contains a picture 
of the Crucifixion, and below is our 
Lord bearing His Cross. On the in- 
side of the door, on the gospel side, 
is in the upper panel the showing of 
our Lord to the people — the "Ecce 
Homo" — and below is the Scourging. 
On the inside of the other door, in 
the lower panel, is the Mocking of 
out Lord, and in the upper panel the 
Resurrection. The outside of the 
doors have the Nativity, and the In- 
stitution of the Eucharist, as well as 
two scenes from the martyrdom of 
St. Lawrence at Rome. The pic- 
tures are executed with much life 
and vigour, almost too much so, per- 
haps, to produce the repose necessary 
for a devotional effect. The ship 
which was bearing this beautiful work 
of art towards its destination in 
Russia was wrecked on the coast of 
East Gothland. The triptych was 
bought by King John III. for twelve 
hundred "tunnor" of wheat, and by 
him was given to Linkoping cathe- 
dral. Attached to one of the eastern 
pillars of the choir, on the north side 
of the altar, is a very fine Sacrament 
House of stone. Dr. Hans Hilde- 
brand says of it — " A remarkably 
beautiful aumbry of this kind (/.*., 
Sacrament Houses) occurs in Linko- 
ping cathedral, and belongs, like the 
whole of the choir, to the end of the 
fifteenth, or to quite the beginning 
of the following century. The whole 
is a good example of the Gothic style. 
In the same choir there is another 

aumbry in the form of a fortified * 

tower, with battlements, between 
which, guards, armed with stones 
and crossbows, are looking out."* 



tWeai 
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Passing eastward along the southern side of the ambulatory a door- 
way may be seen which originally led to the sacristy. This is now 
blocked up, the sacristy having been demolished in the middle 
of the last century to furnish material for the building of the tower 
Further to the east is the chapel of St. Thomas ; in this lies buried, 
beneath a fine monument, Thure Bjelke, one of the victims of the 
Linkdping "Bloodbath" in 1600. The next chapel, that in the 



centre, is dedicated to St. Andrew, and is now used as a chapel for 
baptism. In it is placed a very fine and notable bronze font of the 
fourteenth century. The bowl, which alone is of bronze, rests on a 
base or stem of stone. It is octagonal in shape, and on three sides 
are figures in relief of the twelve apostles in couples, with their 
emblems. On one of the remaining sides is a representation of the 
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Baptism of our Lord, and on the opposite corresponding side the 
Coronation of the Blessed Virgin. Bronze fonts of this kind are 
more or less common in Scandinavia, and they may, perhaps, be 
said to correspond to some extent to the leaden fonts which are 
found here and there in England and France. There is one belong- 
ing to Strengnas cathedral church, and another at Munktorp parish 
church in Westmanland. Major Heales has given an illustration of 
a fine bronze font of late date at Sleswig, and he enumerates others 
at Haderslev, Flensborg, Roskilde, Ribe, and Aarhus in Denmark. 
This list could easily be extended. Dr. Hildebrand says* that in the 
diocese of Vesteras it was not uncommon at the close of the Middle 
Ages for fonts to be made of copper in the form of cauldrons ; one 
such, now in the Swedish National Museum, having indeed been used 
for some time as a cooking pot in a Swedish parsonage. We, in 
England, are, unfortunately, too familiar with the desecration of fonts 
as flower pots, to say much about this Lutheran minister who cooked 
his dinner in his font.t 

In the east wall of St. Andrew's Chapel there is a small stone slab 
to the memory of the German architect, Gierlach, who built the 
chapel in the fifteenth century. It represents a man kneeling before 
the figure of St. Peter, the patron saint of the cathedral, and is 

inscribed: Magister Oierlac de Oolonia fecit istam 

Capellam. orate pro BO. Two large oval oil paintings, by the 
Swedish painter, Ehrenstrahl (1629 — 1698), are also hung on the 
walls of the chapel. One picture represents the Sermon on the 
Mount, and the other Moses and Joshua. To the west of the font 
is the grave of the learned Eric Benzelius, Lutheran Bishop over 
Linkoping stift from 1731 — 1742. In the latter year he was 
promoted to be archbishop of the Swedish Church, but he died 
before entering on the duties of that office. 

The north-east chapel is dedicated to a local St. Nicholas Her- 
man ni, who was bishop of Linkoping from 1374 to 139 1, when 
he died. He was canonised in 1520. In this chapel is his 
grave. The stone was taken up from the floor in 1864, and was set 
against the wall for better protection. It represents St. Nicholas of 
Linkoping, vested, and with mitre and crosier. In the upper corners 
are angels, who bear a couple of scrolls. On one of the scrolls are 
the words : " Euge serve bone ;" and on the other : " Intra in 
gaudium d [omini] ." Round the edge of the stone are, in contracted 
lettering, four hexameters as follow : 

" Hie osgotorum presul Nicholaus humatus ; 
Mens pia, vas morum, celesti docmate gratus ; 
Annam, Birghitam sollempniter hystoriauit ; 
Ansgarii vitam celebrique stilo decorauit." 

* Den Kyrkliga Konsten, p. 136. 
t Only in the next parish to that in which the writer lives, a fine Norman font 
of some peculiarity of design does duty as a flower pot in the vicarage garden, and 
this, moreover, under the eyes of the archdeacon, who lives close by, and was 
himself for some years vicar of the parish. 
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In 1523 Bishop Brask engaged Andreas Jonsson of Skenninge to 
build an organ, which was placed in this chapel, but of which, of 
course, nothing now remains. The present organ, which is placed 
under the tower at the west end of the church, was build in 1887, by 
a Swedish organ builder of note, named Elfstrom, and contains 
twenty-eight stops. Passing from St. Nicholas's chapel down the north 
aisle of the church, two side altars may be seen, which escaped 
demolition at the Reformation. Although commonly preserved in 
Lutheran churches in Germany, most of the side altars in Sweden 
have been demolished, and the existence of those at Linkoping is 
noteworthy. In the opposite south aisle, near [the large doorway, 
some indistinct traces of wall paintings can be detected. There are 
also oil paintings of Martin Luther and Melancthon, and the 
monotony of the otherwise plain side walls is relieved by a number 
of memorial shields of arms, which are fixed against them. In- 
ternally the cathedral exhibits a warning of the mischief wrought by 
drastic " restoration," but in spite of this misfortune, it is archi- 
tecturally a building of considerable beauty and interest; and it 
contains several notable objects which have escaped the hands of the 
restorer, and some of which have been briefly mentioned in this 
account of the church. Its size is considerable for Sweden, and it 
is, after Upsala cathedral, the largest church in the country : 
measuring, according to Baedeker, 320 feet from east to west. 
It fails just where most other Swedish churches excel, namely, in 
having been swept clear of most of the medieval articles and furni- 
ture which it formerly possessed, and which, as a rule, lend such a 
charm to the interior of most churches in Sweden ; but with all its 
losses, Linkoping cathedral is a building of high interest and con- 
siderable beauty, and well merits the pride which the people of 
Sweden take in it. 
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Ztbomas ©t>era& precentor of TKDLells (H72-1493). 

BY THE REV. F. W. WEAVER, M.A. 

Thomas Overay was baptized, as he tells us in his will, in the 
parish church of Bradley, which is a few miles south of Grimsby, in 
the county of Lincoln, and I am told by Mr. Alfred Gibbons, the 
Editor of "Early Lincoln Wills" and other valuable works relating 
to that county, that the name occurs at the beginning of the 
Register of Great Grimsby, which commences in 1538. 

The name was also known in other parts of the county, for Mr. 
Gibbons has kindly sent me a note to the effect that the names of 
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William and Alice Overay, of Coningsby l occur in the Index of Wills 
at Lincoln, 1520-31. 

As to the derivation of the name, I suggest that it is a contraction 
of the words " Over-the-way." In Lichfield Wills under date 1565 
we find the name "Cecil Overthway," and in an Exchequer Lay 
Subsidy for Somerset (1327) such names as "Boveway," for Above- 
way; " Annowardetoun," for And-now-hard-the-town ; "Johannes 
in the lane" ; " Bynetheclive," for Beneath-the-cliff; " Benethweye," 
for Beneath-way; " Bithewalle, ,, are of frequent occurrence. 

I suppose that the Augustinian Priory of St. Mary Overay in 
Southwark was originally St. Mary Over-the-way. In Overay's will 
we find Richard u Bythesee " as one of the legatees. We cannot 
give the exact date of Overay's birth. The first time we hear of him 
is in 1449, when he was Fellow of All Souls' College, Oxford. In 
1450 he was instituted to the Rectory of Cheddon, in Somerset, and 
we shall not be far wrong in asserting that he was born between 1420 
and 1425. This would make him about seventy at the time of his 
death, which occurred in 1493. 

It is not difficult to understand how his connection with Somerset 
began. From 1453-5 he was Principal of Deep Hall [Aula Profunda] 
in Oxford, and one of his immediate predecessors in this office was 
Robert Stillington, afterwards Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

Robert Stillington was Principal in 1442 (at which time Overay 
would be an undergraduate). He became canon of Wells in 1445, 
chancellor in 1447, archdeacon of Taunton in 1450, and was 
consecrated Bishop of Bath and Wells, May 16th, 1465-6. He was a 
great favourite with Edward IV., was Keeper of the Privy Seal in 
1 46 1, and Lord High Chancellor from 1468-73. After the Battle of 
Stoke in 1487, he was accused of helping Lambert Simnel, and was 
imprisoned at Windsor till his death, which occurred in 1491, but he 
held the see till his death, his Episcopal duties being performed by 
the Suffragan Bishops of Tenos, Ross, and Enaghdune. He was 
the great patron of Overay (who, in his will, desires to be buried 
near the bishop), and so " Deep Hall " gave two of its principals 
to our diocese. Anthony Wood tells us exactly where this Hall was. 

" Going from thence into the limitts of S. Marie's Parish, wee come 
to Deep Hall, Aula Profunda, the very next tenement to University 
College on the west side thereof." 

This Hall had been given to Oseney Abbey by one Simon 
Balehorne (an inhabitant of Oxford) in the reign of Henry III. 

When once established in the diocese of Bath and Wells, Overay's 
preferment was rapid; and, in accordance with the custom of the 
times, he held several benefices at the same time. In 1459 his old 
friend, Robert Stillington, being then archdeacon of Taunton, 
presented him to the vicarage of Milverton, and in 147 1 the same 
patron, having in the meantime become Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
collated him to the precentorship of the cathedral. At the time of 
his collation, he was canon of Wells and prebendary of Compton 
Dundon, and had for a few months held the office of chancellor of 
the cathedral. 
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At the time of his death, which occurred between July 18th and 
August ioth, 1493, ^ e held f° ur pieces of preferment in the diocese, 
namely, the vicarage of Congresbury, the rectory of Westmonkton, 
the prebendal stall of Compton Dundon, and the precentorship of 
the Cathedral. In this last office he was succeeded on November 
2nd, 1493, by William Warham, afterwards Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

It will be observed that in his will he leaves bequests to each of 
the parishes with which he was officially connected, not forgetting 
Wick St. Lawrence, which was a chapelry attached to Congresbury. 
As precentor he was patron of the living of Pilton, Somerset, and 
that church still bears traces of his restoring hand. 

The Rev. T. S. Holmes, in the Proceedings of the Somerset 
Archaeological Society (Vol. xxxiv. I. 64), thus writes : " The name 
of Overay in the shield at the extremity of the eastern gable of the 
chancel at Pilton seems to prove that he, who was Precentor of Wells 
(1471-93), is to be credited with the raising of the chancel roof 
and the windows of the chancel. A beautiful bit of glass in the 
south-east window of the chancel represents Overay at a faldstool." 

We append a list of important dates in the life of Thomas Overay 
which help to illustrate his will. 

Dates in the Life of Thomas Overay. 

1449. Fellow of All Souls' College, Oxford. 

1450, June 16. Rector of Cheddon. 

1450-1, January 23. Supplicates for B. C. L. (Oxon). 

1453-5 Principal of Deep Hall. 

1459, June 15. Rector of Stawleigh. 

1459-60, January 8. Vicar of Milverton. 

1465, December 23. Vicar of Wellington. 

1467-8, February 13 Rector of Badgworth. 

1470, October 4. Vicar of Clevedon. 

1 470, September 22. As Prebendary of Compton Dundon presents 
to that vicarage. 

1479, J une 13* Vicar of Congresbury. 

1471. Chancellor of Wells. 

1 4 7 1 - 2, February 1 9 . Precentor of Wells . 

147 1-2, March 12. Rector of Westmonkton. 

1493, July 18. Makes his will. 

1493, August 10. Thomas Colson collated to the stall of Compton 

Dundon " per mortem Thome Overay." 
1493, November. 5. Will proved at Lambeth. 

Authorities. 

Bishop Fox's Register (edited by Chisholm-Batten). 

Reg, Univ. Oxon (Boase). 

Wood's City of Oxford (Clark). 

Somerset Incumbents. 

Proceedings of the Somerset Archaeological Society. 

Somerset Record Society, Vol. III. 
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Testamentum Magistri Thome Overey. 
[P.C.C. 4 Vox.] 

Decimo octavo die mensis Julii 1493 Ego Thomas Overey de 
Wellia clericus et precentor ecclesie Cath. Wellen. Lego corpus 
meum sepeliendum in nova capella B.M. juxta claustrum ecclesie 
Cath. predicte ante ostium introitus in cancellum dicte capelle retro 
sepulturam bone memorie domini mei Roberti nuper Bathon. Et 
Wellen. Episcopi. 

Item do fabrice ecclesie Cath. S. Andree Wellen. xls; fabrice 
ecclesiarum de Westmonkton, Pylton, Congaresbury, Sancti Laurencii 
de Wyke, Compton Dunden, cuilibet xxs. Item do Roberto Overay 
fratri meo unam togam de Muster de Vylers* penulatam cum 
Salabyrt Grey et 66s. Sd. 

Item lego Alianore Sydenham sorori mee unam togam talarem 
crymysen et 40s. 

Item pro maritagio Johanne et Alicie filiarum Johannis Sydenham 
et prefate Alianore uxoris sue 10 marks. 

Item Petro Overey fratri meo 40X. 

Item Roberto Overay consanguineo meo seniori 100s. 

Item Roberto Overay consanguineo meo juniori 100s. et unam 
peciam argenteam. 

Item lego Isabelle uxori ejusdem 20s et unam togam talarem de 
Scarlett penulatam cum popilfurr.J 

Item lego domino Ricardo Mader§ de Monkton unam togam 
talarem de Musterdevilers cum capicio suo. 

Item ecclesie parochiali de Laceby|| unum osculatorium anglice 
a pa$brede ad valorem 2 or. 

Item domino Johanni Algar^f de Congaresbury aliam togam 
talarem de Musterdevilers cum capicio suo. 

Item ecclesie parochiali de Bradeley ubi baptizatus fueram aliud 
osculatorium valoris 205. 

Item Magistro Thome Wade** meam togam roseti coloris quam 
nuper habui de Elizabeth Symmys de Monkton. 



* This word is sometimes corrupted into "mustard-devils" ! It is grey cloth 
made at Monteviliers in Normandy (see Glossary to Fifty Earliest English Wills 
E.E.T.S.) Some say that muster = minster. 

t i.e. Calabyr grey : fringed (penulatam) with Calabrian badger fur : grey being 
a regular word for a badger (see Skeat). 

% Popelere is given in the Promptorium as meaning a shovelerd, i.e., the 
shoveler duck, so that popilfurr is akin to eider down ; ( ' fringed with duck 
down." Another instance of this very rare word is to be met with in Rogers' 
Agriculture and Prices I. v. p. 122. " The garment was trimmed with fur. . . 
various, as miniver, bug eye, popul and stanling." 

§ R. Mader was Overay's curate at Westmonkton. He was afterwards Vicar of 
Pitminster, and died in 1509. (Somerset Incumbents, 419.) 

II Laceby is a parish near Great Grimsby. 

IF J. Algar was Overay's curate at Congresbury. He was Rector of Christon in 
1488. He was subsequently Vicar of Lydiard Episcopi and Rector of West 
Bag borough (Somerset Incumbents, 63, 3 1 2, 394). 

** In 1478 T. Wade was Vicar of Berrow, and in 1483 resigned the benefice of 
Curry Rivel (Somerset Incumbents, 25, 352). 
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Item Thome Gryffyth servienti meo 20s. ; Johanni Cowper, 26s. ; 
David Panter, 20*, ; Rogero Pomefeld, 20s. ; Johanni Evan, 20X. ; 
Ricardo Kymber, 20s. ; Ricardo Bythesee, 20s. 

Item lego Johanni Benne* puero meo pro exhibitione sua ad scolas 
20 j. et volo quod idem Johannes procedat ad gradum sacerdocii et 
tunc habeat unum de portiforiisf meis pejoribus ad electionem suam. 

Item Alicie Dent cognate mee ad maritagium suum 405. 

Item Magistro Ricardo NykkeJ unum craterem argenteum 
towneced§ cum coopertorio vocatum a Riding Cupp. 

Item uxori Thome Gryffyth meum clamidem viridem. 

Item Isabelle Overey meum lectum in magna camera cum omni 
apparatu ejusdem. 

Item volo quod executores mei vendant meum optimum ciphum 
de lapide serpentino deauratum et de parte precii illius provenientis 
habeant et sustinent unum capellanum idoneum per triennium post 
obitum meum oraturum et divina celebraturum pro anima raea, 
animabusque dominorum meorum Roberti Stillyngton nuper Bathon. 
et Wellen. et Johannis Valence|| Tinensis Episcoporum et omnium 
fidelium defunctorum. 

Residuum vero omnium bonorum meorum do et committo dis- 
cretion! executorum meorum quos ordino venerabilem virum Magis- 
trum Ricardum Nykk, Thomam Wade clericum, Robertum Overay 
fratrem meum, Johannem Sydenham de Wyvelescombe, Robertum 
Overay, seniorem, et Robertum Overay, juniorem, cognatos meos. 

Hiis testibus — domino Ricardo Deke capellano, Johanne Cowper! 
et Roberto Boughe et aliis. 

Probatum fuit suprascriptum testamentum apud Lamehith quinto 
die mensis Novembris, 1493. 



* The family of Bene or Beny was well known at Clevedon and its neighbour- 
hood. Overay at one time held the Vicarage of Clevedon. 

f Portiforium, a breviary. 

j Vicar-General of the See of Bath and Wells during the Episcopate of 
Richard Fox, 1492-4; afterwards Bishop of Norwich (1501-36). 

§ *.*., Indented or pricked with a sharp pointed instrument, a method of orna- 
menting plate used by the Moors in letters or shapes of flowers ( Testamenta 
Vetusta I. xxxii.). 

|| Suffragan of Wells, 1459-79 (Registrant Sac, AngL, p. 146). His surname 
was unknown until this will was found. 

% There was a Vicar of Pilton of this name ; he was instituted in 1461, and 
resigned in 1468 {Somerset Incumbents, p. 165). 
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[Under this headings we propose for the future, to devote a small space to Short 
Notes on subjects of antiquarian interest, which do not call for long paper s^ 
and we shall be very glad to receive from our readers, contributions to this 
portion of The Reliquary.] 



injunctions issued b» Brcbbtsbop Hotberbam, 1489, 
to tbe prioress and Convent ot Hun Hppleton, 

The Priory of Nun Appleton, in the parish of Bolton Percy, stood 
on the north bank of the Wharfe, about* nine miles south of York. 
A nunnery was founded here in the latter part of the reign of Stephen, 
by Alice St. Quintin, subjected to the Cistercian rule. The place 
became famous in later times as the home of Lord Fairfax, the 
Parliamentary general. It is now the seat of Sir Frederick Milner, 
Bart., M.P. 

In the Archbishops' Registers at York are entered a great number 
of injunctions issued to different religious houses in the diocese, 
many of them far excelling in interest the one printed below, but 
which has the advantage of being given in English. The Arch- 
bishop states that " these injunctions and most wholesome warnings 
had been composed in English so as to be more speedily and 
thoroughly understood by the nuns, to the relief of their souls, the 
observance of their religion, and the wholesome government of their 
house." The injunctions reveal the existence of no very serious 
infractions of the monastic rule. Visiting the alehouse is the worst. 
Most of the injunctions are directed against keeping too much com- 
pany, caused, no doubt, by the proximity of York. The waterside, 
against which the Archbishop warns them, was, no doubt, a very 
favourite resort, as the river Wharfe runs close by into the Ouse, 
which in those days formed one of the chief thoroughfares between 
York and Selby and Hull, and from its banks the nuns would see 
their friends and relatives passing by. 

The injunction against having meals in their chambers instead of 
the frater points to a certain slackness of discipline. The corrodies 
the convent was warned against selling, were grants of food and 
clothes and sometimes lodging, which, to a great extent, took the 
place of our modern annuities. As only food and drink are men- 
tioned, it is probable that in this case they included nothing more. 
The necessity of the sanction of the Archbishop's Vicar- General to 
any grant seems to show that the corrodies had been improvidently 
granted, and on terms unfavourable to the convent. In the 
Rievaulx Chartulary (Surtees Soc. lxxxiii., p. 349), will be found 
a very good example of what a corrody usually consisted, with the 
addition in that case of pasture for a cow and a load of wood 
and turf. 

The perhedinauntts, more correctly perhendinauntes, were boarders 
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taken in by the nuns. To prevent gossip and scandal, they were 
permitted only to receive children or old people. 

W. Brown. 
Arncliff Hall, Yorkshire. 

ffirst and principally we commaunde and injoyne, yat divine service 
and ye rewles of your religion be observed and kept accordyng to 
your ordour, yat ye be professed to. 

Item yat ye cloistre dores be shett and sparn in wyntre at vij, and 
in somer at viij of the clok at nyght, and ye keys nyghtly to be 
delyvered to you Prioresse, and ye aftir ye said houres suffre no 
persone to come in or forth w'out a cause resonable. 

Item yat ye Prioresse suffre no man loge undir the dortir, nor oon 
the baksede, but if hit be such sad persones by whome your howse 
may be holpyne and socured w'out slaundir or suspicion. 

Item yat ye Prioresse and all your sistirs loge nyghtly in ye 
dortour, savyng if ye or your sisters be seke or deseasid, yen ye or 
yei so seke or deseased to kepe a chambre. 

Item yat noon of your sistirs use ye ale house nor ye watirside, 
wher concurse of straungers dayly resortes. 

Item yat none of your sistirs have yeir service of mete and drynke 
to yer chambre, but kepe ye ffrater and ye hall accordyng to your 
religion, except any of yaim be seke. 

Item yat none of your sistirs bring in, receyve, or taKe any laie 
man, religiose, or secular into yer chambre or any secrete place, 
daye or nyght, nor w' yaim in such private places to commyne, ete, 
or drynke, w'out lycence of you Prioresse. 

Item yat ye Prioresse lycence none of your sistirs to go pilgremage 
or viset yer frendes w'oute a grete cause, and yen such a sistir so 
lycencyate by you to have w' her oon of ye moste sadd and well 
disposid sistirs to she come home agayne. 

Item yat ye graunte or sell no corrodies nor lyveres of brede, nor 
ale, nor oyer vitell, to any person or persones from hensforward 
w'out yauctorite and speciall lycynce of us or our Vicar generall. 

Item yat ye se such servauntes as longeth to your place come in to 
mete and drinke, and not to have yer lyveres of brede and ale out- 
wardes, but if ye thynk hit necessarye and for the welthe of your 
house. 

Item yat ye take no perhedinauntes or sogerners into your place 
from hensforward, but if yei be children or ellis old persones, by 
which availe biliklyhod may growe to your place (Reg. Rothcrham I., 
fo. 245). 



©l& Swe&tsb t>all-fl>arfts an& (Bolfcamftbs* 

In Meddelanden /ran Sveriges Slbjdforeningen for the year 1884,* 
pp. 55-57, there is a paper by Dr. Ludvig Loostrom on the old church 

* i.e.,, " Communication from the Swedish Industrial Art Society." 
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plate of Stockholm,* to which we hope to refer again. In an introduc- 
tion to his paper Dr. Loostrom deals inter alia with the subject of old 
Stockholm and Swedish hall-marks. The subject is one of interest and 
(as a good deal of Swedish plate of the seventeenth century has of late 
years found its way into English collections) of importance too. 
We think we shall not be doing amiss by printing a translation of 
that portion of Dr. Loostrom's paper, which touches on the Swedish 
goldsmiths, and the marks in use. Dr. Loostrom says as follows : 

"Already by the State Code of 1473 goldsmiths had been forbidden 
to dwell elsewhere than in towns. The older ordinances lay very 
great stress on the silver standard being correct ; melting down the 
coin of the realm is also forbidden with stringent emphasis : he who 
' does it shall be burned without mercy ' [han schal brennas utan 
mijskund]. Mention of a mark is first made in Sten Sture's ordinance 
of 1485 ' that each and every goldsmith from this day is to set his 
mark upon work he does in the future, upon which he can set a 
mark, so that each and every work of his may be the better searched 
and dealt with, if there is any fraud or deceit found to be wrought in 
it.' In the Brief of the Senate (Riksrad) of 1489 complaint was, 
however, made respecting the goldsmiths that the silver continued 
to be alloyed with far too much copper, so that the masters of the 
mint, and many goldsmiths who were honest in their work, were at a 
great disadvantage, and, therefore, the piece of work (gaming) which 
was not marked is ordered to be broken. This injunction was renewed 
at a later period in Gustavus Vasa's ordinance of 1529 and in King 
Sigismund's of 1594. The use of the arms of the town was first 
enjoined in 1596, and then 'on every piece which weighs two lodf 
or more.' Besides this the Goldsmith's Company was incorporated 
afresh in 1622, and the old privileges confirmed by Charles X. in 
1654, and Charles XI. in 1677. In Frederick I.'s ordinance of 
1752 it was further declared that all work which should be afterwards 
manufactured of gold, silver, or pewter (tenn) was to be signed with 
'our control-mark (controll-stampel), which is composed of three 
crowns. However, this appointed marking is not to apply except 
to gold, silver, and pewter work which is hereafter manufactured, so 
that all which has been previously made is exempted therefrom.' 
Each and every worker in gold and silver was further charged to 
deliver in two impressions of his usual mark to the magistrate over 
him, which mark was not to be changed without special permission. 
Finally it was ordered in a Notification of the Board of Trade 
(Kommersekollegiet) of May 29th, 1758, that silver was also to be 
marked with a date-letter (Srsbokstaf ), which began with the following 
year, 1759. Already, before then, a similar fixing of date had been 
used, but each town had then its own particular date-letter, so that 
a great deal of confusion had arisen. The Board judged it necessary, 



* Dr. Loostrom enumerates four pre- Reformation chalices in his list of Stock- 
holm Church Plate. 

f A Swedish lod was equal to about half an ounce (Troy). 

16 
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therefore, to order that from and with 1759, one and the same date- 
letter should be used and employed throughout the entire kingdom, 
viz. : — the Roman A for gold and silver, and the so-called Swedish g, 
for pewter. In addition, the proper persons who conducted the 
marking in the towns were emphatically commanded not to allow 
any work to receive the control-mark, before it had been signed with 
the town mark, the maker's mark [literally, the master's mark], as 
well as the date-letter. Thus, the letter A was at once struck on the 
silver made in 1759; B indicates 1760; C, 1761, and so forth. 
The last letter which was used was Z, which as the control-alphabet 
only reckoned twenty-four letters, represented 1782. The following 
year, 1783, a second series began with A 9 , B a , C, and so forth ; and, 
in 1807 a third with A 3 . If these injunctions had been followed, all 
Swedish plate after 1485 ought to bear the maker's mark, from 
which much assistance would be obtained in settling the place of 
manufacture. In practice, however, things are very different ; even 
the ordinance mentioned last has not been always observed. In 
particular, the very marking which ought to be the existing law is 
found to be defective in the first decade." 

Dr. Loostrom also mentions and identifies the following Stockholm 
goldsmiths : 

Peter Orh, 1678. 

H.M., Henrik Moller, free 1645. 

M.B , Michel Bocke, free Oct. 9th, 1631. Latest date 1658. 

N.B. Nicolaus Breijman, free 1670. 

P.B. Peter Andersson Berendtz, free 1682. 

A.M. Either Anders Mansson, who was a member of the Gold- 
smiths Company in 1647, and alive in 1673 ; or Abraham Meijtens, 
free 1683. 

G.S. (1690-1734), Gregory Schick. 

J.B. Probably Johan Bengtsson, free 1676. 

During the last century the more prominent goldsmiths were : 

Peter Henning, 1701-1726. 

Jakob Horleman c. 17 14. 

Johan Starin, c. 1737 — c. 1761. 

Jonas Thomasson-Ronander, free 1740. 

Peter A°kerman, free 1744. 

P. Lund. 

I. Sauter. 

— Eneroth. 

L. Boye. 

P. Zethelius. 

Gustaf Stafhell. 

The last-named was a goldsmith of considerable note, and one of 
the first to work in the rococo style. He was free 9th July, 1744. 
As far as can be inferred from the marks mentioned by Dr. 
Loostrom, as existing on the church plate of Stockholm, the mark of 
a crown is found, at first, in conjunction with the maker's mark. 
These two marks occur together in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Towards its close the crown seems to have given way to a 
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shield with the arms of Stockholm, and later still another shield of 
the arms of Sweden was added ; this latter mark being, no doubt, 
the "control mark" enjoined in 1752. Some cycles of date-letters 
can also be made out. An alphabet of twenty-four Roman capitals 
began with A in 1698, and a second alphabet, also apparently of 
Roman capitals, began in 1713. In 1737, a third alphabet, this time 
of a small black-letter type began, and was continued until a new 
alphabet was originated, with Roman capitals once more, in 1759. 
The subsequent cycles are mentioned above in the extract quoted 
from Dr. Loostrom's paper. 



On a flbcbtcval paten at flDunfttorp. 

In connection with the subject of Swedish plate, we may perhaps 
conveniently draw attention here, in passing, to an interesting 
variation from what we are accustomed to meet with in England, in 
the arrangement of the central device in medieval patens. 




MEDIEVAL I'ATEN AT MUNKTORF, SWEDEN. 

About a hundred patens of pre Reformation date have, up to the 
present time, been unearthed in England. The greater number of these 
have a double depression, the first of which is circular, and the second 
sexfoil in outline, the spandrels being, as a rule, filled with a rayed 
leaf-work device. Within a circle, in the centre of the paten, is 
a sacred device, usually the Vemicle or Face of our Lord, and 
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sometimes the Manus Dei, or the Agnus Dei, or the letters \\t or xjjs ; 
but always within a circular space in the centre.* As a rule, the rest 
of the field of the paten is left plain ; but in a few instances of more 
highly ornate vessels, the field is filled by flames and rays of glory, 
which radiate from the circle in the centre. 

We have taken the liberty of copying, on a reduced scale, from the 
A°rsskrift of the Westmanlands Fornminnesforening II., p. 68, a 
picture of a late medieval paten at Munktorp church, in Westman- 
land, Sweden. It introduces to us a different method of arranging 
the central device, which in this case is that of the Majesty, or Doom ; 
and which, it will be seen, is contained within an oval, or vesica- 
shaped space, the rest of the field of the paten being filled with 
foliage. This arrangement, which looks so peculiar to an English 
eye is, Dr. Hildebrand informs us, not uncommon in Sweden. 
Indeed, among the plate at the Riddarholm church in Stockholm, 
catalogued by Dr. Loostrom in the paper already alluded to, in 
the Medelanden frhn Svenska Slofdforeningen for 1884, p. 76, 
is a gilt paten of the beginning of the sixteenth century, which he 
describes as follows : "In the middle is engraved the Saviour 
sitting upon the rainbow, with His feet on the ground, and with a 
sceptre in His left hand, within an oval space, and surrounded by the 
symbols of the four evangelists and foliage." f 

The general similarity of the Munktorp paten to a late English 
medieval paten is so close, that it makes the difference of the arrange- 
ment of the central device all the more striking ; and we believe that 
it will not be without interest to those antiquaries who study the 
subject of church plate, to have their attention drawn to it. On 
a future occasion we hope to return to the subject of ancient Swedish 
ecclesiastical plate, and deal with it more at length. 



H fragment of Verse found in tbe JStnMng of an 

old JSooft* 

Literary treasures are from time to time found on portions of 
vellum or paper, which were recklessly used by the early book- 
binders, inside the covers of books. Much valuable matter was 
destroyed in this way. 

There is a book in Lord Kenyon's Library entitled " Homiliarum 
Judoci Clichtouei Neoportuen. Doctoris Theologi & Canonici 
Carnotensis," which was published at Cologne "ex Officina Eucharij 
Ceruicorni,'' A.D., 1541. Its printer's mark is two boys bearing a 
shield charged with three crowns on a chief. Bound inside its cover 
are two sheets of black letter verses, printed on rough cotton paper, 

* There is a single exception to this in a paten at Gissing in Norfolk, where the 
central device (vernicle) is by itself with no surrounding circle. A very few 
patens are quite plain and without a central device at all, but they are not more 
than five or six in number. 

t This paten, with its chalice, is now deposited in the National Historical 
Museum at Stockholm. 
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bearing the watermark of a six-pointed star surmounted by a crown. 
They probably formed part of an early Primer, and are as follows : 

For Tuesdaye 

Good Company is so grete vertue 
It maketh shrewes to become gracyous 
Whan they take labour themself for to [ ? ] 
From theyr foly and fautes defamous 
And eke euyll company is so contagyous 
That it corrupteth good Inclynacyon 
It is so wonder vyolent & venemous 
It putteth prynces in poynt of perdycon 

? 1 be called a blyndnesse ryghte bestlye 

? ' men in synne dare pertly perseuere 

? " pere fortune, nor for adversytye 

? ' euyll state lyketh not to stere 

? — d ] in synne, they make but mery chere 

? ] the contrare. Juste men w* grete constauce 



? 
? 



me the lyght of grace ay shyneth clere 
in sure state, but vycyous varyafice 



And ryght as men feblyd thrugh laboure 

Or that in batayll consumed haue theyr bloode 

Thrugh mete & drynke restoreth theyr nature 

Resumynge theyr corage, and eke fortytude 

So by resemblaunce, and a symylytude 

In spyrytuall batayll and temptacyon 

Men may wynne vyctorye by the consuetude 

Of vertuous werkes and Inwarde deuocyon 

But now alias in lacke of Innocence 

And of good lyf as it apperyth playne 

To get deuocyon dasyd is our dylygence 

In euery state it semeth in certayne 

Of temporall profyte whiche is nere prophayne 

The blundred besynes, and syne our carnall lust 

Of heuenly Influence, Infecteth the fontayne 

And of deuocyon maketh us lose the gust 

Wolde God ye nobles wolde kepe with dylygence 
Of good conscyence the moost preycous depose 
Of heuenly tresours hyghest of excellence 
Whiche may our myndes moost ryally reiose 
That under cloude though now remayne in close 
It shall appyere but clockyd collusyon 
And yf through synne corrupted be the rose 
It shall accuse us as worthy dampnacyon." 

Fanny Bulkeley-Owen. 

Tedsmore Hall, 

Shropshire, Sep. 8, 1893. 
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IRecuaanta in Worcestershire an& Marwicftsbtte, 

1577* 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

P.R.O., Dom. Pqp. 9 Eliz. Vol. cxviii. 

The names of such persons as are detectyd and presentyd in my L 
bushopes of Woorcesto's Last visitacyon 1577 : for not cumynge to 
their parishe churchis to here the Divine service w^in the countie of 
woorcesto r : 



Decanatus wigorfi 

In the parishe of St 
Jhones in bedwardine / 
St nycholas parishe 
in woorcestor 



St Andrewes in 

Woorcestor 
Kempsey parishe 
Witley parva 
St. Helenes in Woorcesto' / George Smyth / 



Gilbert maunde & his wiffe 

Raffe Dannce 
Richard Holbrooke 
Hughe Holbrooke 
Alexander Wever 
John Arkoll 
Willm Vaughan 
John pitt 
Robert Giles 
Richard Haukyns 
Edward barret 



Decanatus di powike 
Welland parishe 



Longdon paryshe 

parishe 
Eldersfild 



Elizabeth Hodge 

John Lovell 
John Hill / 
Willyam Surman 
Thomas Holder 
John farmor senior / 
Thomas Tyrrote / 
Mrs. Heath of Aluechurche her lander I cannot learne : but in 
goodes she is worth one thousand pound*?, at the least. 

Jo : Wigorn. * 



WARWICKSHIRE. 

P.R.O., Dom. Pap.y Eliz. Vol cxviii. 

The names of suche, as within the County of Warwike in 
Worcester Dyoces are presented in the Visitation Anno 1577 for not 
coming to the church 

They are of 

no credit 
or substance. 



In the parish of St. Maryes 
in Warwike 



Richard Dougan junio r ' 
Martyn Greene 
Richard Bennett 



•John Whitgift, S.T.P., dean of Lincoln, and Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; elected bishop of Worcester, April 4th ; confirmed, April 16th ; and 
consecrated, April 21st, 1577. In 1583 he was translated to Canterbury. He 
died, Feb. 29, 1603-4, and was buried at Croydon. 
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The names of stiche within the Countie & Dyoces of Worcester, 
as by comon report absent themselves from the hearing of dyvine 
service : but not detected in Visitation. The Value also of their 
lander & good« as they are thought to bee in the comon opynion of 
men, with the least 

The Ladie Windsor wydowe, Worth in landes two hundreth 
pounds yerely, and in good*? one thousand markes 

Sr Robert Throknwrton : his land^ are thought to be worthe one 
thousand markes yerely, and his good*;, one thousand pound 

Mr. Thomas Throknwrton Sr Roberto eldest sonne, Worth in 
land*; one hondreth pounds yerely, and in goodtt one hondreth 
pound&r. 

Mr. Talbott of Grafton : his landw are yerely one thousand 
poundes, an[d] his goodes three thousand pounds at the leaste. He 
is reported to have a very greate Armorie 

Reignold Willms Bayliffe to Sr Robert Throknwrton his lando* are 
tenne pounds yerely, and is worthe about one hondreth pound*; in 
good« 

Mrs. Blount of Kithermynster, Wydowe, worthe in land*; one 
hondreth pound*; yerely : in good*; three hondreth pound*; at the 
least : but she kepeth not within the Dyoces. 
Decanatus Kithermyster 

Yardley parishe ) Richard poynton 

Willm Sturmye 
William marson senior / 
Old Swynford parishe The wife of Roger nycholas 

Nycholas Greene / 
Decanatus witchurck 
Alchurche parishe Willm Stokes 
Hanbery parishe Thomas Heyberde 

St. nycholas pa rishe in ) Thomas Harris 

vritchurck J Mathewe Hill 

Decanatus parshore 

feckenham parishe Thomas flecher / 
Quynhill parishe ) John bradstok 

Jooan bradstock 
Richard Trowe 
Ripple parishe Ric more 

frannchis moore 
Decanatus Evesham e 
St. Lawrence parishe Dethike pynchyn 
Bengworthe parishe John Hay 

Walter Yonge / 
Norton Richard boocher / 

This ys the certificate w** Mr Dene of Worcester * and Mr. 
Havewell sent vnto me 

Jo : Wigorn 

* Thomas Wilson, S.T.B., appointed 1571, died July 10th, 1586, and buried in 
the cathedral church. He was an extreme and vigorous* Protestant ; for some 
incidents in his career the reader is referred to the Worcester volume of the 
S.P.C. K. series of Diocesan Histories, p. 207. 
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parteb iteflteters : a Suggestion* 

For some years past a steady interest has been growing for those 
seemingly dull catalogues of the names of persons dead and gone, 
yclept Parochial Registers. A report has recently been compiled by 
the combined efforts of the various archaeological and antiquarian 
societies, giving a list of those places of which the registers have 
been transcribed and printed. The list given in the report is 
probably far from being complete, but it lays the foundation for a 
fuller and more complete catalogue hereafter. According to the 
report, one hundred and twenty-eight parish registers have been pub- 
lished as separate volumes, and now that such a very decided move 
has been made in the direction of similar publications, it is to be 
hoped that the number will soon be very largely increased. 

Few people are perhaps fully alive to the fearful risks which ancient 
registers run of destruction or loss. Flung aside as useless by some 
callous custodian, kept in a damp cupboard until illegible, lost 
through a fire at the parsonage or church, or perhaps, in some cases, 
even wantonly destroyed, these valuable records of the past are in a 
constant condition of danger. Many cases of the disappearance of 
registers during the past century, from one such cause or another, 
could be cited were it necessary to do so. 

Only recently some " clerks' notes " in a parish have disappeared, 
probably burnt as rubbish by ignorant persons. If they had been 
copied and printed, the information they contained would have been 
saved. " Clerks' notes " are the originals from which the parchment 
register books were compiled, according to the Acts of Parliament of 
1597 and 1602. These strips of brownish paper are often preserved 
along with the registers, but are not regarded as of much value, 
because few people know what they really are. 

It is, therefore, very desirable that care should be taken to rescue 
from possible chance of destruction and loss, the valuable local and 
genealogical information with which ancient parish registers abound ; 
and the object of printing copies of registers is not so much to scatter 
the information they contain broadcast, as it is to preserve it. In 
many cases the ink has become so faded, and the parchment or paper 
so injured from damp, that the writing is almost, if not wholly, 
illegible, and will soon be entirely so. 

A few years ago I had an experience of this in a small Yorkshire 
parish, where I was the means of saving the information, by trans- 
cribing the registers and printing a few copies, the sole expense of 
which came to fifty shillings. 

I know that a mistaken idea is prevalent as to the costliness of this 
class of work, and many persons are thereby deterred from under- 
taking it. It is, however, copying the registers and preparing them 
for the press which is really the worst part of the business, as extreme 
care and accuracy are necessary, and the old writing perplexes those 
who are unaccustomed to it. Indeed, it is necessary to insert a word 
of caution here, warning anyone who may attempt the transcribing 
of register books to make himself or herself fully conversant with the 
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old forms of writing (which, after all, are very simple, and easily 
mastered) before venturing on such work. An erroneous or blun- 
dered transcript of a register book would be almost worse than no 
transcript at all. A few of the registers which have been printed are, 
unfortunately, so full of mistakes, owing to the persons who attempted 
to copy them not being able to read old writing, that this word of 
caution is not unneeded. Let a person who intends to copy a 
register first fully master the old writing before the task is attempted. 
It is, indeed, strange how many persons are unable to read the older 
registers. I have often, when seeking information, received a cour- 
teous reply from the clergyman, saying that he could not read the 
writing of his old registers, but that I was at liberty to seek personally 
for what I required. 

Another reason sometimes urged against printing old registers is a 
fear of a loss of fees ; but, in the first place, it is very seldom that 
certified extracts from the older registers are likely to be asked for, 
and, secondly, the printing of registers would be likely, if anything, 
to increase the fees, because for all legal purposes a signed certificate 
is necessary, and the printed copy would act as an index, and would 
guide the inquirer to the right parish for information. 

As the transcriber myself of half a dozen registers, I have become 
more and more impressed with the fact that much valuable informa- 
tion lies buried in those musty old volumes ; far more, indeed, than 
most persons imagine. 

Perhaps, sooner or later, a law will be passed for the preservation 
of parish registers in England, somewhat on the lines of what has 
been done in Scotland, where the old registers are all safely housed 
in a fire- proof building in Edinburgh, and where they can be con- 
sulted for a small fee. 

It is thought by some persons, I believe, that full transcripts of 
the registers exist in the Bishops' Registries, but this is a mistake. 
In several of the Registries only a few meagre entries are to be found, 
so irregular and scanty as to be almost valueless. 

To print a small edition, say some twenty copies, in pamphlet form, 
would cost from £2 to £io y perhaps a trifle more if very voluminous ; 
but in country places the average expense would come to about £$. 
This is not a large sum to collect for a purpose full of interest to all 
classes of parishioners alike, and if copies were preserved at the 
British Museum they would be handy for the genealogist to refer 
to, while the original registers or notes might still remain in the 
parish to which they belong. Such a course as this would tend to 
settle the much discussed and vexed question of parish register 
preservation.* 

Emma Eliz. Thoyts. 

Sulhampstead Park, 

Reading. 



* See also, "List of Printed Parish Registers, or MS. Transcripts" issued 
January, 1893, by the Society of Antiquaries. 
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ttbe Sub&eaneri? of Hll Satnta\ Derbg- 

The following letter evidently relates to negotiations of more or less 
importance connected with the history of AH Saints', Derby, 
although it is not easy to gather their drift from the letter itself. 
George Heneage, the writer, was dean of Lincoln (1528 — 1544)* 
and also dean of Derby, and as holding the latter office he possessed 
the patronage of the subdeanery and six canonries of the collegiate 
church of AH Saints, Derby. Whatever the exact purport of the 
letter may have been, or what the vicar of Chesterfield had exactly 
done, the letter itself seems to merit preservation in a corner in the 
pages of the Reliquary. 

Public Record Office, State Papers, Henry VIIL, Vol. v., No. 500. 

Ryght Honorable In my most humble manair I recomend me 
vn to yowr good mortershipe w* my lyke thanks to the said for all 
yowr goodnes eu*r towards me And s r wher yt was yowr layt 
pleasure to writ vn to me for the next aduocaton off the subdeanre 
off & prebende off alhallowes w'in the towne of Derbye S r I 
consideryng and calling to remebrance yowr so manefould goodnesses 
to me and my speciall frend*? shewyd / cane doo no lese off verie 
dewte bot w' my most deligence accompiishe yowr pleassure and 
request in that behalffe, as more at large, by my wrytyng in sufficient 
fourme vnd r my seall accustomyd I shalbe w' thies deliu*red vn to 
yowr good m*w/*rshipe / most humbly beseching the sam to take a 
vere lytell laysore to her vnd r what manair I am hyely wrongyd and 
vnjustly vexyd for my right by the vicar of chestrfeld as yowr good 
mastershipe shall at yowr most pleassure perseue by yowr old pore 
acquantance my brother Thomas hennage or by others off my 
covncell euer redy at yowre lib^rte and com/wondme«t and S r by yowr 
goodnes extendyd.) the premiss*? ye shall bynde me during my liffe 
to such pore S'uices and pleasure, as in me may lie in my most 
effectuall man«*r as o r lord knawyth who construe yowr mastershipe.) 
long comford w* thencrease off hye honore, ffrom lincoln, the xxvij 
day of octob r by the rud hand off yowre most assuryd bedisman &c 

George Hennage prest 

S r this bringer m r rud on off my counseall shall at mor large 
disclose vn to yow the premiss*?, to whom I beseche yowr good 
mastershipe giffe credence 

The letter is addressed : 

To the right honorable and 
my singuler good m r mast r 
Crumwell his good mastershipe 
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Jiwenton? of Sit Cbrlstopber ©acres'* plate, t534* 

P.R.O., Dom. Pap., Henry VIII. Vol. vii., No. 646. 

In the State Papers of the reign of Henry VIII. there is an inven- 
tory dated May nth, 1534, of the t( moveables " of Sir Christopher 
Dacres remaining " in Blanerhasett's wife's house at Carlisle " taken 
by the earls of Westmoreland and Cumberland and Sir Thomas 
Clifford, the king's commissioners, &c. It consists of 1 1 pages of 
paper, written on both sides. 

On page 3 there is the following brief, but interesting list of his 
plate : 

In plate being in the said house of the said Sur Christophers 
ffirst ij pottes parcell guylte the tone of a potell and the tother of 

thre pyntes. 

Ite iij gobbletto duble guylte with one cov* 

Ite ij bolles pownced parcell guylt with one cov' 

Ite one boll plane & white with one cov' 

Ite a boll of tholde making duble guylt with a cov' 

Ite an olde standing cuppe with a cov' duble guylte 

Ite a litle standing cuppe duble guylte with a cov' 

Ite a litle olde pownced boll duble guylte with a cov' 

Ite an olde Ewer made bottell wise pownced parcell guylte 

Ite a standing masoor footed and hooped with siluer guylte 

Ite a nutte closed in siluer guylte 

Ite a Salte duble guylt with a cover* 

Ite a litle Nutte of maseour with foote and hope of siluer guylte. 

Ite a dozen of spones of the xij Apostles 

Ite iij guylte spones / one with a Christopher on thende the 

seconde with a gryffond & the thirde with an H onethende 

Ite vj spones wherof iiij with slippe endes / one with an Acorne 

and a nother with a piked knobbe on thendes 

Ite a faire newe boll pownced with a cov' wherof the wife claymeth 

parte because her s d husband (as she said) gaue parte of the siluer 

that went to the same 

Ite a dozen spones wherof viij th slippe endes & iiij with Roses on 

thende 

Ite an Ale potte duble guylte with a cover which the wif saithe 

shulde be Doctor heringw & the same hath J and H enamelyd on 

the toppe of the cover 

[signed] Cuthbert Hoton 



* Against this entry is written " heirlom* " 
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<auarterlp notes on Hrcbaeolootcal progress 

ano Development. 

[These Notes are all original contributions to the "Reliquary " and are chiefly 
supplied through the kindness of the Hon, Secretaries or Editors of the leading 
county archaological societies.] 

The beautiful weather of the past summer has tended, in no small 
degree, to the success of the various archaeological meetings and 
excursions of the season. Foremost among these, both for interest, 
importance, and, we are glad to add, for financial success of a sub- 
stantial character, was the London meeting of the Archaeological 
Institute, a brief programme of which we published in July. It is 
impossible to give anything like a detailed account of the meeting in 
our pages, and this is the less necessary, as fairly full descriptions 
appeared in the newspapers at the time. * Among the most success- 
ful and interesting of the proceedings was the day devoted to Lambeth 
and Westminster. At the former, His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury acted as cicerone, and did so with very great success. At 
Westminster the most interesting event was a very learned description, 
by Dr. Wickham Legg, F.S.A., of the Coronation of English Sovereigns. 
Her Majesty the Queen graciously allowed the coronation robes to 
be exhibited, and these Dr. Legg placed in proper order on a 
dummy, as his paper proceeded. A number of members of the 
French Society were present, and were greatly interested in Dr. Legg's 
description, which was verbally translated for them by the R.C. 
Bishop of Portsmouth (Mgr. Virtue, F.S.A.), who kindly acted as in- 
terpreter on the occasion. 

# * * 

Another day of exceptional interest was that on which the Tower of 
London was visited, when the President, Lord Dillon, described the 
armour, and the Director, Mr. Emanuel Green, drew attention to the 
special points of interest, turning his remarks into French for the 
benefit of those of the French contingent who were present. Dr. Legg, 
as a sequel to his account of the coronation ceremonies, pointed out 
the different pieces comprising the regalia. 

A visit was also made to Windsor, on an extra day, when Mr. 
W. H. St. John Hope acted as guide in even more than his usually 
lucid manner. Great credit is due to Mr. Emanuel Green, the 
Honorary Director, and to Mr. Mill Stephenson, the Honorary 
Secretary of the Institute, for their labours in making the meeting 
such, a notable success. 

The selection of a place of meeting for next year has been left to 
the Council. We believe that we are not betraying confidences when 
we say the choice is supposed to lie between York and Shrewsbury. 

* A very full account also appeared in the Athenaum of July 15th and 22nd. 
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The project for a re-union of the Arcrsological Institute with 
the British Archaeological Association has fallen through. 
There is scarcely scope for the two societies, now that so many pro- 
vincial societies have sprung up to draw off country members from 
the general societies. The Institute and the Association will con- 
tinue, for the present at any rate, to proceed separately. It seems a 
pity that the Association, which would in every way have been the 
gainer by its union with the stronger Institute, should have made 
demands which the representatives of the Institute were unable to 
accept. The disintegration of work, by slicing it up among a number 
of different (we hope we need not say hostile) societies, is very greatly 
to be deprecated. 

* * * 

By far the most notable discovery which we have to chronicle in the 
present number, is that of a stone, bearing an inscription in Oghams, 
which has been found during the excavations at Silchester. It was 
about the last thing anyone would have looked for at a place like 
Silchester, but in archaeological research, as in other matters, it is the 
unexpected which is constantly occurring. Underneath one of the 
houses uncovered close to the Museum was a pit about nine feet 
deep, and at the bottom of it a sandstone block, cut in the shape of a 
phallus, and bearing two lines of Ogham lettering. According to 
Professor Rhys, these two lines may be a burial inscription. The 
actual lettering seems to be Ebicatos in one line, and tnaqui tnucoi in 
the other, each line, perhaps, being imperfect. The reading seems 
to be : — " (The grave of) Ebicatus, son of Muco " . . . . Muco and 
what followed it being the clan name. The occurrence of an Ogham 
at Silchester is of exceptional interest. No Ogham inscription before 
this discovery has been found anywhere in England except in Devon- 
shire and Cornwall. Unfortunately it is not easy to fix its date. 
The Oghams are in this case cut on lines, not, as is usual, on angles 
of the stone, and this would seem to belong to the eighth or ninth 
century at the earliest. The pit in which the stone was found is 
probably later than the house, having been made, no doubt, when 
the latter was in ruins. On the other hand, the existence of a ninth 
century Ogham at Silchester is hardly intelligible, and there are said 
to be technical marks of earlier date in the Ogham itself. 

* * • 

An outrageous act of vandalism has, we regret to state, just been 
perpetrated. When those members of the British Association who 
visited Southwell on September 16th, were being shown round the 
church, they learnt, with the utmost disgust, that a day or two pre- 
viously some unknown scoundrel had broken off, and taken away, 
one of the claws of the beautiful eagle lectern in the Minster. The 
curious story of the lectern having been fished out of a pond at 
Newstead Abbey is well known. It is one of the finest examples in 
this country, and we earnestly hope that the unknown miscreant may 
even yet be discovered, and brought to justice. 
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An interesting and very handsome relic of the past has been un- 
earthed in the Lord Chamberlain's stores, at Windsor Castle. It is 
the sedan chair which belonged to Henrietta Maria, the Queen of 
Charles I. It is illustrated inTthe accompanying woodcut, from a 
photograph by Mr. T. F. Molyneux, of Windsor. The chair, which 



SEDAN CHAIR OF QUEEN HENRIETTA MAKIA. 

is manifestly a piece of French work of the period, is a very good 
example of the style of ornamentation prevalent during the latter 
years of reign of Louis Quatorze. It has been repaired, where 
absolutely necessary, and is now placed in the Vandyke Room at 
Windsor. 

• ♦ # 

At the recent meeting of the British Association at Notting- 
ham, Dr. Hans Hildcbrand, the Riks- Antiquary of Sweden, read a 
very important paper on " The Relation between Anglo-Saxon and 
Swedish Antiquities," and illustrated his remarks with engravings of 
ancient implements and ornaments found in various places. These 
were advanced as evidences in support of the theories he enunciated 
concerning the dates of the introduction of Christianity into England, 
and the Teutonic and Roman occupations. Some of these were sup- 
posed to have been used at a period anterior to Anglo-Saxon pagandom, 
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while others were coeval with Anglo-Saxon pagandom. These dis- 
coveries were chiefly of Swedish type, and Dr. Hildebrand explained 
how some of the ornaments differed in design from those of Roman 
and French origin. In the course of his paper he remarked that the 
question proposed was to determine the relations which existed 
between the civilization of Scandinavia — including Denmark in so 
far as the archaeological evidence pointed to a community of race — 
and that of England, during the period between the arrival of the 
Angles and the Saxons on the English coast, and the time of their 
conversion to Christianity ; roughly speaking, from the middle of 
the fifth to the middle of the seventh century of our era. These 
limits were not exactly determinable, because both the Anglo- 
Saxon immigration and the spread of Christianity among the new- 
comers were not the work of a few years only, and progressed 
with very different rapidity in different parts of the country. During 
this period Sweden had no chronological record, and Christianity 
had no hold on the country until the eleventh century. The 
criterions of date therefore on the Scandinavian side were of a purely 
archaeological kind. There were a few instances of Roman and 
Byzantine coins found associated with Scandinavian antiquities, and 
as these could hardly have found their way northward before the 
downfall of the Hunnic Empire in Central Europe, they gave some 
indication of the date of the objects with which they were lost or 
interred. In England, of course, similar date evidence occurred, but 
was vitiated by the fact that the coins had often evidently been long 
in circulation before they were buried. The practice of burial also, 
while it entirely superseded cremation when Christianity became 
predominant, appeared to have co-existed with the older method 
during the later Pagan period, and could not be taken as affording 
an accurate criterion of age. And there was the further difficulty in 
comparing English and Scandinavian objects, that in England the 
Teutonic peoples found the British and Roman-British culture 
already existing on their arrival, while there was no parallel influence 
to modify the style of Scandinavian art. 

* * # 

Referring to the magnificent series of illustrations of Swedish anti- 
quities which had been distributed among the audience, Dr. Hilde- 
brand pointed out first the examples which by their style appeared to 
be of earlier date than the Saxon migration into England, and he 
proceeded to discuss the Scandinavian types of sword and spear, 
which presented both remarkable likenesses and differences when 
compared with those which give their name to the Saxons (" sword- 
men "), and the Angles (" spearmen"). The boar-crest on the 
helmet also appeared to be a point of similarity. Numerous exam- 
ples were then adduced to show how designs borrowed from existing 
art were modified to suit Teutonic taste in the English series, which 
herein came nearer to the French and Belgian than to the Scan- 
dinavian. As illustrations of the development of style the ornamental 
fibulae or brooches were of especial importance, and a number of 
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types were cited to emphasize both the fundamental likeness and the 
differences in detail of the Teutonic taste on each side of the North 
Sea ; and the gold bracteate ornaments, copied from Roman 
medals or coins, were examined in a similar way, showing how when 
the supply of models was cut short by the interposition of the 
Hunnic barrier between North and South Europe, the Teutonic 
craftsmen modified the Roman designs in the spirit of their native 
style. 

* * • 

Dr. Hildebrand further remarked that the Scandinavian clay vessels 
present only partial likenesses with those from English sites, the 
glass vases which were occasionally found were almost identical 
in type, and seem to have been exported from a single place of 
manufacture in the Rhine valley or the North of Gaul, and it was 
probable that the garnets which were commonly used in the northern 
jewellery were similarly derived from a common source in the Car- 
pathians. Summing up his results, Dr. Hildebrand concluded that 
a common Teutonic taste was the source of the art styles, both of 
Scandinavia and of Saxon England ; that the Scandinavian and 
Anglo-Saxon races were of closely-allied Teutonic descent, but that 
in the incessant movements characteristic of that stock the two 
branches were separated from one another, and developed indepen- 
dently ; that the Kentish Jules and the Saxons of England came not 
from Scandinavia, but from Germany ; but that the case was not 
clear with regard to the Angles, who might possibly not be of 
German origin, but may have been settled at one time in the south- 
west corner of Scandinavia. 

Dr. Hildebrand's paper was received with great cordiality and 
appreciation, and Sir John Evans, F.S.A., Professor Boyd-Dawkins, 
and Sir Henry Howorth joined in the discussion which followed.* 

* * * 

During some recent operations in the levelling of two fields in the 
King's Mill Road, Driffield, for the purpose of a recreation ground, 
the workmen have come upon several human skeletons. The first 
was dug into, and very little attention was paid to the circumstance, 
and the bones were dispersed before anyone but the workmen had 
had an opportunity of seeing the skeleton. It was found about 
eighteen inches below the surface, and nothing being found with it 
to point to its age, little was thought of the circumstance. However, 
afterwards another skeleton was found, and later five more skeletons. 
These were examined by Mr. G. R. Mortimer, of Driffield, who has 
opened so many of the Yorkshire tumuli, and he pronounced two of 
the skeletons to be those of children of ten or twelve years. At that 
time no weapon, tools, implements, or pottery had been seen to fix 
the identity of the people to whom the interments belonged. 



* We are indebted to the N»ttingham Daily Guardian of September 16th for 
the resurni of Dr. Hildebrand's paper. 
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Subsequently, however, the workmen came across four or five vases 
or vessels, all of which were broken with the picks or spades. 
Some of the vessels were of the richest description. Mr. Mortimer 
expressed the opinion that the workmen had dug into an Anglo- 
Saxon burial place, and that the remains were not those of the 
slaughtered in battle, of which there are so many burials in the 
neighbourhood. 

• * * 

The Dean of York (Dr. Purey-Cust, F.S.A.) is preparing for 
publication a second series of the " History of the Builders and 
Benefactors of York Minster." The work will consist of about 400 
pages of letterpress, and will contain, besides a large number of 
illustrations in the letterpress, ten full page reproductions in colour 
of the stained glass windows. The work will be published at jQz 2s., 
and the edition limited to 300 copies. 

• * * 

We learn with very great regret that Valid Castle, near Kjoge, and 
not far from Copenhagen, was completely destroyed by fire at the 
end of last March. It is remarkable that very little, if any, notice of 
the disaster was recorded in the English newspapers. Vallo Castle 
was a building of the latter part of the sixteenth century. It was 
originally the residence of the Falk family, from whom it passed 
through that of Rosenkrantz to Fru Ellen Marsviin, the mother-in- 
law of King Christian IV. of Denmark. She sold it to Christian 
Steel, a member of the Danish Council, and finally, in 1669, it 
passed, by purchase, to King Frederick IV. In 1731, Christian VI. 
presented Vallo Castle to his queen, Sophie Magdalene, and in 1738 
the queen gavfe it to the nation. It has since been used as a sort of 
" almshouse " for the poorer daughters and widows of Danish noble- 
men, each of whom receives from the property belonging to the 
estate an income varying from about ^500 to about jQjo. In its way 
it was the Hampton Court of Denmark. The castle itself consisted 
of a large three-storied building, flanked by two towers, one of which 
was round and the other square, both being surmounted by short 
copper spires, or roofs. Each tower was of six stories, and the entire 
building possessed much picturesqueness and beauty. Its total 
demolition by fire has been the cause of great lamentation through- 
out Denmark. 

• • • 

The Yorkshire Archaeological Society held its first meeting, since 
its incorporation, at Helmsley, during the month of July, when Mr. 
W. H. St. John Hope, as usual, was the chief spokesman, and the 
guide to Rievaulx Abbey. The North Riding Section of the Society 
also held a very successful meeting in August, when Bedale, Well, and 
Tanfield were visited. The success of this meeting was largely due 
to the labour and enterprise of the Honorary Secretary for the North 
Riding, Mr. William Brown, of ArnclifT Hall. 

17 
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The annual meeting of the Somerset ArchjEOlogical Society took 
place at Frome, on August 15th, and the two following days. In the 
room of Mr. W. A. Sanford, of Nynehead, Lord Hylton was elected 
as president for the year. The report, which was read by the 
secretary, Mr. F. T. Elworthy, showed that the society was in 
a flourishing state, and that the payments for the purchase of 
Taunton Castle had been completed. Regret was expressed at the 
loss of Mr. Turner, one of the original secretaries, and Bishop Clifford, 
one of the vice-presidents. The rest of the day was devoted to an 
inspection of the parish church, Mr. E. Buckle acting as guide, and 
the evening was occupied in the reading of various papers. On the 
1 6th, Mells Church and Manor House, Kilmersden, Hemmington, 
Lullington, and Orchardleigh churches were visited. On Thursday, 
the 17th, Longleat was visited, and the society was shown over the 
house by the Marquis of Bath ; and visits to Witham Friary Church, 
Nunney Castle and Church, and Whatley Church completed the 
programme. 

* * * 

An attempt is being made to secure the ruins of Richborough Castle 
as a national monument, and an arrangement has been made, with 
the approval of the Archbishop of Canterbury, to purchase the 
castrum for ^900, in the belief that the ^1,000 required for the 
purchase and conveyance will be forthcoming when the time arrives 
for completing the purchase. 

We have, of course, nothing but praise to bestow on a project for 
the preservation of any object of antiquity, but the proposal to buy 
Richborough Castle seems to have arisen from an imaginary specu- 
lation, on the part of the late Dean Stanley, as to its having been 
connected with the mission of St. Augustine. 

* * * 

We have received a notice of the formation of a new society, having 
for its object the publication of monastic records of the medieval, and 
especially of the Anglo-Norman, period. It is to be called " The 
Anglo-Norman Record Society," and it was started at an influen- 
tial meeting at Norfolk House during the summer. We wish the 
society every possible success. Those of our readers who may desire 
to join, should communicate with the Honorary Secretary, Mr. W. A. 
Lindsay, F.S.A., at the Carlton Club, Pall Mall, London. 
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[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to mark clearly the prices of books 
sent for review, as these notices are intended to be a practical aid to book-buying 
readers^ 

The Martiloge in Englysshe, after the vse of the chirche 
of Salisbury, and as it is redde in Syon, with addicyons. 
Printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1526. Being the third volume of 
the Henry Bradshaw Society. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by F. Proctor, M.A., and E. S. Dewick, M.A., F.S.A., London, 
1893. Cloth, pp. xxxix. 291. 

Twice previously we have had to commend very heartily the 
publications of the newly founded Henry Bradshaw Society. If 
the Society continues to issue volumes edited with the same amount 
of scholarly erudition, it will eventually take a very high place among 
the publishing societies in this country. A third volume has now 
appeared, being a reprint of the English Martiloge, translated by 
Richard Whytford, and printed in 1526 by Wynkyn de Worde. Of 
this printed book only seven copies are known to exist, and several 
of these are imperfect. There is some question as to the exact 
liturgical position of the Martyrologium^ and whether it was ordinarily 
read in parish churches. Probably, as we think, it was not so read, 
except in a few instances, but it was undoubtedly the universal 
custom to read it in all the larger churches, such as cathedral and 
conventual churches, and it was varied to suit the local requirements 
of each. The volume from which Richard Whytford states that he 
made his translation, was that in use in the Brigettine house of Syon, 
in the diocese of London, and according to the statement on the 
title-page of his printed volume, it was " after the vse of the chirche 
of Salisbury." The editors, Mr. Proctor and Mr. Dewick, have 
carefully examined both these statements — that it was the one read 
in Syon, and that it followed the Sarum use — and have come to the 
conclusion: (1) that excluding the "addicyons" the book is sub- 
stantially a translation of that actually in use at Syon monastery ; and 
(2) on the whole, that it is after the Sarum use, as " from the 
materials consulted we cannot determine that the Martyrologe of a 
church following Sarum use was required to be anything more than a 
variant of Usuard, with additions of English saints selected according 
to local circumstances." 

As some of our readers may not know exactly what the contents of 
a Martyrologium are like, we quote the portion from the volume 
before us, appointed to be read on the first day of July (p. 103) : 

"The fyrst day of Iuly. In the moiit of hor y* feest & deposicyon of saynt 
Aaron / the fyrst preest of the olde lawe / that was c5secrate by Moyses. In 
the terrytory of lyons the deposicyon of saynt Domiciane an abbot / that fyrst 
in those partyes exercysed y e lyfe of heremytes / and he gadered many breder 
vnto the same pfeccyon / & so contynued famous in vertue & gloryous in myracles. 
At engolysme [Aungouleme] the feest of saynt Eparchy a monke & confessour. 
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In the frafichest of cenomanyke [Le Mans] the feest of saynt Carylef a preest. In 
y e terry tory of remens [Rheims] the feest of saynt Theodoryke a cofessour / & the 
octaue of saynt Iohfi baptist" 

Each day has a similar record assigned to it, sometimes longer and 
sometimes shorter as the case may be. And to each day Richard 
Whytford appended certain " Addicyons," which he had gathered 
from different sources in the library of Syon monastery, of which he 
was a brother. One of the interesting questions is as to what these 
books which he used were, and, thanks to the preservation at 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, of a catalogue of the monastic 
library of Syon, the editors have been able to settle the question 
definitely. 

The book has not merely a liturgical value, it is really one of 
which practical use may also be made as a dictionary of saints ; 
and this is in a great measure owing to an excellent, and very care- 
fully compiled index, which Mr. Chr. Wordsworth has added. To 
Mr. Wordsworth's patience the reader is also indebted for the 
explanation of the names of places, which in many cases are so' 
disguised by the eccentricities of spelling, as to be almost beyond 
identity. The book is one of very high interest, and it is impossible to 
praise too highly the admirable manner in which the editors 
have presented it. We can only conclude by commending the book 
to our readers' notice, more particularly the many interesting points 
so thoroughly and exhaustively dealt with in the Introduction and 
annotations. 

[The notice of this book was held over from July. We have since received The 
Antiphonary of Bangor /., Missale Westmonasteriense II, and Liber Evesham, 
These we hope to notice shortly.] 

.^AA^A/* ^W^kG* ^k&^&& 
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The Yorkshire Archaological Society Record Series. Vol. 
XIV. Index of Wills in the York Registry, a.d. 1554 to 1568. 
Cloth, 8vo., pp. 212 (issued to subscribers). 

This is a continuation of the lists compiled by Dr. Collins, and it 
contains references to about eleven thousand wills between the dates 
above mentioned. It has been compiled by Mr. A. Gibbons, whose 
previous labours at Ely, and at Lincoln, are a guarantee for the 
accuracy of his work on the present occasion. 

A volume such as this is, can of course only be a tool for use in 
the hands of a working antiquary, but the value of printing these 
indexes to the York wills is unquestionable. Indeed, it seems to us, 
that it is a reflection on the English nation at large, that work of this 
kind should be left to the energies of a voluntary association of 
subscribers. The marvellous amount of matter, of inestimable value 
to the historian of our country, which lies buried in such places as the 
York Registry, is simply astounding. This volume, indexing as it 
does no less than eleven thousand wills registered in Yorkshire, 
during a short period of fourteen years in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, is but a slight indication of the wealth of unexplored docu- 
mentary matter, such as probably no other country besides our own 
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possesses. The volume before us is clearly printed and nicely got up, 
as all the books of this series are. 

The subscription to the Record Series of the Yorkshire Society is 
only a guinea a year, and it is undertaking work of the highest im- 
portance and value, which should gain for it a very wide and general 
support, not merely in Yorkshire only, but also outside the great 
county with which it primarily deals. Anyone desiring to subscribe 
should communicate with the Honorary Secretary, Mr. S. J. Chad- 
wick, F.S.A., Dewsbury. We commend both the Yorkshire Record 
Series and its publications very warmly, and with great confidence, to 
our readers. 

^^£^&£ •^p$^p£ ^*§^*§ 

Smithsonian Institution. Bureau of Ethnology, Seventh 
Annual Report, Edited by J. W. Powell, Director, Cloth, large 
8vo., pp. xli., 409. Washington, U.S.A., Government Printing Office. 

This is the latest of the volumes issued by the Smithsonian 
Institution, and in many respects it is one of the most valuable and 
interesting of the excellent publications of that Institution. It is quite 
unnecessary to point out the correlative value of ethnological investi- 
gation to that of archaeology. The two sciences go hand in hand on 
many occasions, and if America cannot yield much that is of direct 
archaeological value, she possesses a very wide field for ethnological 
inquiry, and in this work the Smithsonian Institution is ever to the 
front, and. much credit is due to Mr. Powell, and those who work 
under him, for the thorough and scholarly manner in which their work 
is done. In one respect, that of investigating mounds and also the 
remains of stone villages, direct work of an archaeological character is 
afforded even in America, and under Professor Cyrus Thomas and 
his assistants in the one case, and the director, Mr. Powell, in the 
other, is yielding valuable results. 

It is impossible for us to enter at all in detail with regard to the 
voluminous contents of this very satisfactory book. It contains three 
long papers. The first, which occupies a hundred and forty odd 
pages, is by the director, Mr. Powell, and deals with the " Indian 
Linguistic Families of America, north of Mexico '' ; this paper is of 
great interest and no little value. The second paper is by Mr. 
W. J. Hoffman, and is on "The Mide'wiwin or 'Grand Medicine 
Society ' of the Ojibwa" ; it occupies about a hundred and fifty pages, 
and is very copiously illustrated, both in the letterpress and also with 
several plates in colours. It is succeeded by a paper on " The Sacred 
Formulas of the Cherokees," by Mr. James Mooney ; there is much 
curious information in this paper, which extends from p. 301 to p. 397, 
and contains some collotype facsimiles of Cherokee manuscripts. 

The volume is quite one of the best, if not the best, which the 
Smithsonian Institution has issued, and one which throws valuable 
side lights on many subjects in the study of which the readers of the 
Reliquary are engaged. 

+§+§ ^5^5 +§+§ 
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Yorkshire Record Series, Vol. XIII. The Coucher Book 
of Selby. Part II., edited by the Rev. J. T. Fowler, M.A., F.S.A. 
Cloth, 8vo., pp. xii. lvii.* 434. 

The subscribers to the Yorkshire " Record Series " owe this volume, 
like its predecessor dealing with the earlier part of the Selby Coucher 
Book, to the generosity of Mr. Thomas Brooke, F.S.A., the President 
of the Yorkshire Archaeological Society, and the possessor of the 
original manuscript. It would be mere affectation on the part of the 
most enthusiastic antiquary to try to make out that Chartularies or 
Coucher Books are light reading, or of very absorbing interest. Their 
value, however tough they may be, is nevertheless very great, and the 
information to be gathered from them is of very considerable im- 
portance. 

Mr. Fowler has prefixed a short introduction, in which he draws 
attention to some of the more remarkable of the contents of this 
portion of the Coucher Book, and the weight of the volume is very 
greatly lightened by an excellent descriptive account of the architec- 
tural history of the abbey church from the pen of Mr. C. C. Hodges. 
This paper is of such undoubted value and merit, that the Council 
of the Yorkshire Society have thought fit to reprint it in the Journal 
of that Society — a very serious error, however, in our opinion. 

It is impossible to do much more than record the actual issue of 
this volume, for a Coucher Book scarcely offers an opportunity for 
making extracts, although we are more or less tempted to quote some 
of the very interesting and remarkable references to the fisheries at 
Crowle and elsewhere. On page ix. of the introduction, Mr. Fowler 
expresses an opinion that a small chapel formerly existing on Church 
Hill at Selby contained no altar. We very much doubt whether this 
surmise is correct. 

There are some interesting items regarding rents, nominal and real, 
and several place-names worthy of attention, to some of which the 
Editor draws attention in the introduction. Both Mr. Fowler and 
Mr. Hodges have laid antiquaries under a debt of obligation for the 
manner in which this volume has been prepared. Of Mr. Brooke's 
generosity in presenting it to the subscribers to the Yorkshire Society's 
Record Series we have already referred. It is only one of the many 
obligations to himself, under which he has already laid the members 
of the Society, of which he is the President. 

^y«o$ *$*§ **§+§ 

The Architecture of the Churches of Denmark. By Major 
Alfred Heales, F.S.A. London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and 
Co.) Ltd. Cloth, 8vo., pp. 138. Price 14*. 

This book, which is appropriately dedicated to the Princess of 
Wales, introduces the English antiquary to a very interesting field of 
ecclesiology. Denmark, as Major Heales remarks, is almost a 
terra incognita to the ecclesiologist, yet it contains many notable 
and remarkable buildings, some of which are exceedingly peculiar. 
The pity is, that Major Heales has not gone rather more deeply into 
the subject ; the book, interesting and readable as it is, gives 
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one the feeling that only the upper surface of a deep subject has been 
lightly scratched over. This feeling is confirmed, by the evident 
ignorance of the author as to all connected with the monastic, or semi- 
monastic " Order of the Holy Ghost," whose buildings he mentions, 
but of whose history he evidently knows nothing. A reference to Bishop 
Daugaard's well-known work on the Danish Monasteries in the Middle 
Ages, would have told him pretty nearly all that is known of the 
"Duebrodre (Dovebrothers) or " Chorherrer " of the Holy Ghost 
Order, as its members were called. Founded by Guido of Montpellier 
in the twelfth century, it became widely spread, the members devoting 
themselves inter alia to tending the sick. Throughout Scandinavia 
it was a very popular order, and there was not a town in Denmark 
which had not its " Helig Aands Hus " (Holy Ghost House). Major 
Heales's reference on p. 34 to the Holy Ghost Chapel at Flensborg as 
" very probably the chapel of some hospital, or small fraternity," 
shows that he had not properly studied the history of his subject 
before writing about it. Again, on pp. 78-79 he endeavours to identify 
St. Lars with St. Olave ! and on the ground of such supposed identi- 
fication, proceeds to ground a presumption as to the date of a church. 
A reference to a dictionary would at once have set him right, 
and shown him that ' Lars ' is the Danish for ' Lawrence/ and that 
St. Lars is none other than St. Lawrence of Rome. While these 
and other slips of the same kind show that the author has not gone 
sufficiently into his subject, fault cannot be found with the work on 
other grounds, and Major Heales may be cordially congratulated 
on the excellence of many of his own observations. The curiosity 
and interest of many of the churches is very great. Where, for 
instance, can be found a building more curious in every respect than 
the church, said to be of the twelfth century, at Kallundborg, of 
which a picture is given as a frontispiece, and a ground plan on p. 74 ? 

Perhaps it will be well to describe very briefly this most extra- 
ordinary church for our readers' benefit. The plan is that of a short 
armed equilateral cross. From the centre, and from the four ends of 
the arms of the cross, rise five tall, gaunt towers, each capped by a 
short spire. The picture of the church is far more like the picture 
of a castle, and probably no more erratic church can be found else- 
where. What caused such a very extraordinary departure from all 
ordinary or recognised plans? This the author does not tell the 
reader, and we cannot make good the deficiency. 

The larger churches come in for notices, more or less brief, and 
there are plates of Ribe and Viborg cathedrals (the latter, however, 
since its rebuilding), but the interest, and it is very considerable, rests 
rather with what Major Heales has to tell of the smaller churches, 
and notably so, of those in the island of Bornholm. The book is 
well illustrated, and, as we have said, full of interest. It has an old- 
world flavour about it, recalling some of the work of the early ecclesi- 
ologists half a century ago, which is by no means unpleasing, 
although to the more modern school of antiquaries it seems, perhaps, 
a little behind the times. It is a book, however, which, in spite of 
a few minor blemishes, is to be highly commended as a whole^ 
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Gleanings towards the Annals of Aughton, near Ormskirk. 
By G. C. Newstead. Liverpool: C. 6* H. Ratdiffc. Quarto, 
pp. 174. Price 5s. 

This is a meritorious little work. It does not aim at anything 
very elaborate or profound, and indeed for the matter of that, the 
author states in the preface that its contents were gathered together 
for his own " amusement," and with no idea of publication. Never- 
theless, the book puts on record with care and accuracy much of 
local interest, and we can understand that it will be cordially 
welcomed by all who are in any way connected with the neighbour- 
hood. It is nicely illustrated with photographs and sketches by 
Messrs. G. H. Neale and T. Medcalf, and it is well printed and 
attractively got up. A local record of the past, like this, seldom fails 
to have some items of general interest, and the little book before us 
is not without its elements of general interest, but they scarcely call 
for special notice here. Mr. Newstead has divided the book con- 
veniently into different sections: (1) General Gleanings; (2) The 
Rectors ; (3) The Registers ; (4) Briefs ; (5) Churchwardens' 
Accounts ; (6) Overseers' Accounts ; (7) Constables' Accounts : 
(8) Waywardens' Accounts; (9) The Architecture of the two 
churches (one of them modern). This register of the contents of the 
book will give a pretty good idea of its character. Its compilation 
has manifestly been a labour of love on the part of the author, and 
as an almost necessary consequence, the result is in every way satis- 
factory. If a second edition is demanded — as is not unlikely to be 
the case, we hope that Mr. Newstead will venture a little further in 
a field in which he is evidently well fitted to labour successfully. 

*$*$ +§+$ *$*? 

Ludgate Hill, Past and Present. Cloth, small 8vo., pp. 144. 
London: Hazcll, Watson 6* Co. 

This little book bears no author's name on the title page, but we 
learn from the contents that it is the work of Mr. Alderman Treloar, 
and as such it merits a word of praise. Without going deeply into 
what might be made a great deal of, the author deals pretty thoroughly 
with the history of one of the most ancient and well known thorough- 
fares of the city of London, and there are several illustrations. So far 
as we can judge, the author has been at pains to be accurate and care- 
ful in what he states, and we have no doubt that there are many per- 
sons who will be glad to possess this book. It shows, at any rate, the 
interest Mr, Treloar takes in the street in which his own place of 
business is situated. How many other civic magnates in London or 
the provinces take the same interest elsewhere ? 
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